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BROAD AND NARROW IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Mr. Ba.rour in his late very remarkable book has, if not for 
the first time, at any rate with unprecedented clearness, pointed 
out the double function which creeds play in the religious econ- 
omy. In the first place they are-formulations of truth; and in the 
second place they serve as the platforms around which societies 
are organized. To be more specific: the propositions of the 


Council of Trent, the XX XIX Articles and the Westminster 
Confession were each and all drawn up originally with the single 
purpose of expressing accurately and sufficiently the contents of 
the Christian Truth. In each case the organization which thus 
expressed its mind was already in existence and strong in its self- 
consciousness. In each case the organization honestly tried to 
state the truth as it saw the truth. But the instant such a for- 
mulary had been promulgated and had been accepted by the 
mind of the church, its intrinsic value asa statement of the Truth 
of Christ began to wane, and it began to be thought of as the 
symbol, the badge, the banner, the platform of a society. Before 
formulation its terms were things to be sought for diligently and 
humbly. After formulation the same terms became things to be 
fought for to be maintained against all comers, to suffer martyr- 
dom for, and to persecute for. Year by year and generation by 
generation there gathered about each venerable symbol a mass 
of sentiment, devotion, reverence and sense of “loyalty” which 
resents any suggestion of modification. Thus the symbols which 
were originally the product of an open-minded search for truth 


have come to be the jealously guarded possession of a conserva- 
tism which takes no account of truth. 
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Such is the situation to-day. The problem is: How to procure 
the restatement of those phases of the truth of Christ which it has 
been discovered that the formularies stated wrongly, and to do 
this in the face of that unreasoning and jealous “loyalty ” to the 
formularies considered as banners of a society. The problem takes — 
different forms in different churches, but it is substantially the 
same everywhere. In the church of Rome, for example, there 
is really but one article of faith, that is to say, the principle of 
the authority of the Church. Tens of thousands of liberal Catho- 
lics question its truth, but the great majority maintain it because 
of their devotion to the organization. Among the Congregation- 
alists the controversy has raged about an abstract doctrine or 
hypothesis concerning the future life. One class of men, follow- 
ing moral analogy and logical necessity, have announced their be- 
lief in a probation which does not close when life ends, but is 
continued beyond the grave. Another and probably larger class 
oppose this, not because it is unreasonable, but because it is con- 
trary to the accepted doctrine. In the Presbyterian church the 
battle rages. One class asks concerning certain matters, ‘“‘ What 
is true?” Another and far larger number asks, “ What do the 
standards of the church say?” And now the storm-centre seems 
about to shift itself to the Protestant Episcopal church. What 
form will it there assume ? 

Before proceeding to reply to that question it may be well to 
point out why it is that this sort of difficulty has arisen all around 
just now, rather than fifty or a hundred years ago? The expla- 
nation is very simple. From the time the fathers fell asleep all 
things continued as they were until about the middle of the pres- 
ent century. Since that time more and greater changes have 
occurred in the actual conditions of human life than in the two 
thousand years which preceded. We are literally living ina New 
World. It is precisely true to say that if an educated man who 
died in 1850 were to revisit the earth to-day great areas of its 
thought, its customs, its language, would be unintelligible to him. 
He would find whole libraries in the physical sciences written in 
English, but which would be to him but jargon. In philosophy 
he would discover that what he had regarded as postulates have 
been dismissed as illegitimate deductions. So the necessity has 
arisen to examine the formularies of religious doctrine in the 
light of the truth which shines to-day. The proposal to do so is 
sternly forbidden for fear it may damage the organizations which 
have grouped themselves about these formularies. 
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In the Episcopal church the men who ask “ What is true?” 
have been denominated “ Broad Churchmen.”” Those who ask 
“ What is proper for us to believe?” have been classed under 
various terms. But if the two classes have been isolated and 
described in the Episcopal church alone it is not because the 
distinction exists there alone. It underlies all denominational 
distinctions. The truth is there are only two kinds of church- 
men possible, Broad and Narrow. These two divisions exhaust 
the subject. Those who dislike for any reason to be called 
“broad,” and prefer to label themselves “ high ” or “low,” simply 
hide their heads in the sand. The antithesis of Broad is Narrow, 
and so it will remain. 

Is there likely to be a lining up on either side of this distine- 
tion? If so, just what form is the contest likely to take? and 
what is likely to be the effect upon the Episcopal church? 

The thing which has attracted much attention in tnis direction 
was the promulgation a few months ago by the bishops of a letter in 
which they define the doctrines of the Incarnation and of Inspira- 
tion. They premise that they do so because they have reason to be- 
lieve that these doctrines are questioned within the church. They 
do not enter upon any attempt to show the intrinsic truth of the two 
doctrines, but only to point out that they have been received, and 
that this church has in no wise ceased to demand subscription 
thereto. Of course this deliverance of the bishops has no eccle- 
siastical authority, not having been put forth by the House of 
Bishops in their official capacity ; nevertheless, any deliverance 
of the bishops carries with it great weight and influence. By 
not a few it will be deemed an end to controversy upon the sub- 
ject-matter with which it deals. How did it come to be issued? 
It is of the nature of an open secret that it was set forth at the 
urgent instance of two bishops above all other men. The signifi- 
cant thing is that one of them, the Bishop of Springfield, would 
probably be ranked as the “ highest,” and the other, the Bishop of 
Western Michigan, as the “lowest” on the bench. What drew these 
brethren into such unity upon this point? The answer is, in the 
‘ one case it was apprehension about the integrity and symmetry of 
the ecclesiastical organization ; in the other case it was apprehen- 
sion about the integrity and symmetry of a system of theology. It 
has chanced that the shifting of time has brought two “ schools” 
within the Episcopal church to oceupy temporarily the same _posi- 
tion and enter into a tacit league, offensive and defensive, against 
a third “ school.” The interest of the first is Church gua church ; 
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of the second is Doctrine qua doctrine; of the third is Truth qua 
truth. The league of the first two is ill-omened, whether one 
thinks of the future or of the past. As to the future magna est 
veritas, et prevalebit. If one recalls the past it is difficult to 
repress a smile when one beholds the “Catholics” posing as the 
champions of the XX XIX Articles, and the “ Evangelicals” 
standing up for the sanctity of the Traditions of the Elders! 

Nevertheless, these two schools have joined in an appeal to the 
bishops to speak authoritatively upon the question of the nature 
and obligation of creed-subscription. They have elicited a reply 
in a formula which will live to plague both them and the Epis- 
copate for many a day: “ Fixedness of interpretation is of the 
essence of the creeds, whether we view them as statements of fact, 
or as dogmatic truths founded upon and deduced from these facts 
and once for all determined by the operation of the Holy Ghost 
upon the mind of the church”! It would be difficult to frame a 
more blindly obscurantist phrase. The important question for 
the American Episcopal church, and for the public in so far as 
it is concerned with the church, is, Does the temper and senti- 
ment of the phrase above quoted express the actual attitude of the 
clergy and people of the church? It is not easy to answer this 
question. A church does not always know its own mind, any 
more than an individual does. Twenty-five years ago, Bishop 
Colenso was deposed for teaching doctrines which are to-day 
accepted by every bishop on the bench. Dr. Smith and Dr. Briggs 
were deposed for teaching doctrines which in twenty years more 
will be accepted without question by the General Assembly. This 
utterance of the bishops has received the unqualified indorse- 
ment of the denominational press of the Episcopal church. It is 
also accepted by very many without thought simply because it is 
supposed to be the formal deliverance of the House of Bishops. 
If its opposite had been set forth, these persons would have 
accepted that with equal loyalty. It is also accepted enthusiastically 
by the “ Catholic” party because it appears to indorse their char- 
acteristic contention as to the “authority” of the church. This 
party, which twenty years ago fought a brave battle for toleration 
and standing ground within the church, which they then claimed 
to be catholic enough to embrace all who could say the Apostolic 
Creeds, have dreamed lately of taking possession of the house, and 
making it too strait for the class who were the champions of their 
own liberty at a time when they were not able to maintain it 
themselves. 
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One might raise at this point a question of honor and gratitude, 
but it will probably be more to the purpose to pass to the question, 
Is the Catholic party likely to succeed? On general. principles 
one would say not. The Episcopal church has had rather a long 
history. More than once the attempt has been made to narrow it 
so as to exclude or eject a “school.” The attempt has never suc- 
ceeded. Not only has it never succeeded, but in every case where 
it has been tried the outcome has been to bring forward and give 
dominance to the school which it had been proposed to crush. In 
the case before us there are several evident reasons why the at- 
tempt is foredoomed to failure, and this in spite of any temporary 
advantage which it may gain. First of all there is the glaring 
incongruity between the theoretic catholicity and the practical de- 
nominationalism of a party which adopts this policy. * The people 
may be let alone to discern this inconsistency and to deal with it. 
In the second place, there is a reason to which one refers with hes- 
itation. Possibly it may be enough to say that with half a dozen 
exceptions neither the men of learning, of influence, of reputation 
nor of ability are to be found in the so-called “ Catholic” party. It 
possesses a strong esprit du corps and adroit managers, but not 
many scholars, preachers or men who in any way touch the public. 
There are some of the first rank who were at one time counted 
within it, but who have either outgrown it, or have been “ read 
out” of it. A party which systematically ejects its strongest men 
would not seem to have much hold upon the future. But the 
third and chief reason is that it is part of a movement which 
has passed its period of highest strength. That revival of the 
principle of ecclesiastical authority, which set in, in the early 
years of this century, has moved from east to west in much the 
same manner as a freshet moves from north to south dawn the 
Mississippi. This last phenomenon begins by the myriad little 
streams pouring their swollen currents into the head waters of the 
great river. When it is high water at St. Paul the river has not 
yet risen at St. Louis. By the time when it is high water at St. 
Louis the freshet has passed St. Paul, and the streams have ceased 
to feed it. In the stream of ecclesiasticism, it was high water at 
Oxford forty years ago. Twenty years ago, the flood was at its 
height at New York and Philadelphia. To-day, the height of the 
freshet is at the longitude of Milwaukee and Springfield. It is 
no longer being fed from the original streams. Even its stored- 
up waters have been sluiced off by Dr. Gore and his collaborators 
into other channels. 
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Judging from the despondent tones of the leaders of the Catholic 
party, it would appear that they do not look to the future with 
much hope. Says Dr. Dix: “The recent startling appearance of 
pantheistic teachers in our church in the person of liberal theolo- 
gians, so called, the open denial of several of the facts stated in 
the creed, the contemptuous repudiation of the authority of our 
church, the substitution of ideas derived from the philosophy of 
evolution for the doctrine of the Gospel as this church has received 
the same, and the avowed determination to throw the ordination 
vow to the winds, and freely to proclaim whatever views the indi- 
vidual minister may evolve from year to year and from day to 
day, out of his own consciousness, — these signs of the hour in- 
crease. It looks as if society was preparing to rise up in general 
revolt against the Gospel as we have learned it from the Apostles 
of Jesus Christ and the church which he has made the witness and 
keeper of his revelation. If it does, so much the worse for soci- 
ety.” Stripped of rhetoric, this plaint means that there are men 
in the Episcopal church who categorically deny that “ fixedness of 
interpretation is of the essence of the creeds ;” and that there are 
so many of them that another class has become alarmed, not to 
say despondent. So there are. What, then, is the attitude of 
“ Broad” Churchmen toward formulated doctrine? And what do 
they propose to do? In the first place, they subscribe con amore 
to the Catholic creeds. They recite them in public. They teach 
them in private. But having done so, they conceive that they 
have discharged their obligation. They proceed to interpret the 
articles of the creeds in the light of to-day. They do not believe 
that the Holy Spirit has been absent or inert since the date of the 
Council of Nice or Constantinople. They believe that Copernicus 
and Newton and Darwin have thrown light upon the complex 
equations of God and man as really as have Athanasius or Thomas 
Aquinas or St. Bernard. They hold it to be disloyalty to God to 
shut their eyes to the light which comes from any quarter. If ac- 
cepting it thankfully means disloyalty to the Church, then so much 
the worse for the Church. They think they are most loyal to the 
Church when they are most loyal to its Master. When they are 
pressed to say whether or not they believe that the Faith could en- 
dure in case it should appear that any particular article of the 
Creed should be shown to be contrary to fact, they reply that that 
is an academic question which they do not care to discuss. If they 
are pressed to say whether or not they believe in some secondary ar- 
ticle of doctrine, such, for example, as “ Inspiration of Scripture,” 
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the propitiatory doctrine of the Atonement, or the doctrine of Apos- 
tolic Succession, they reply that they do not think it worth while 
to answer categorically until they first know more precisely what 
their interrogator means by the terms he uses. But they will resist 
with all their might any proposition to make the church more ex- 
clusive and select by the adoption of more refined and minute 
statements of doctrine. They sincerely believe that they are the 
friends and not the enemies of the church. Their apprehension 
for her is not that she may become too loose in her teaching, but 
that she may be beguiled or bullied into taking the dogmatic atti- 
tude of a sect. 

One thing, however, Broad Churchmen will not do, they will 
not become an organized party. They will make no attempt to 
secure control of the “machine.” They will do their duty as it 
is given them to see it, each in his own lot. If the machinery of 
the church should ever pass into hands hostile to them, they will 
regret it for their own sakes, but they will regret it a thousand 
times more for the sake of the church. As to this contingency 
they are not alarmed. They do not think that the church is in 
peril of committing suicide. Suicide it would be, they are per- 
suaded, for the church to permit herself to become the narrow, 
petty, unlovely, and impotent thing which a few ecclesiastics and 
a few dogmatists would make of her. 


S. D. McConnett. 


Str. SrerHen’s Rectory, PHILADELPHIA. 





FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Ir from the summit of the nineteenth century we look back 
along the upward path, we see much that is depressing and dis- 
couraging, but also many things that call on us to lift up our 
hearts ; and one of these is the devotion of a noble sisterhood of 
gifted women to enterprises of social improvement, prominent in 
their day or made so by their insistence. Some of these — Eliza- 
beth Fry, Lucretia Mott, Dorothea Dix, and Mary Carpenter — 
have had no literary distinction, however well they may have 
written from the stress of their enthusiasm for some righteous 
cause. Others, like Mrs. Somerville, have found their literary 
gift their best possession, when, not content with learning for them- 
selves, or for a few, they would have many thousands partaking 
of their joy. Others still, like Mrs. Jackson, Harriet Martineau 
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and Lydia Maria Child, have found their literary life eventually 
subordinated to their interest in matters of great public moment. 
With Frances Power Cobbe, whose place among these women and 
their peers has been won beyond recall, the development has been 
more complex than that of any other I have named. Literary by 
first intention she was not; her first book was written because she 
had a word of prophecy which she must speak, let who would hear 
or chide ; but in the ardor of her self-expression she beat out a 
style entirely simple and sincere which afterward she shaped in 
such books as “Cities of the Past’’ and “ Italics” into a more 
flexible and keener blade. In her subsequent writings she many 
times passed back and forth from grave to gay, and then in her 
assault on vivisection became habitually severe, until, just as we 
were wondering if all her literary inclination had not buried itself 
in the hot sand of a great moral controversy, it flows forth again 
in her autobiography, fuller and brighter than in any previous 
book. Moreover, just when we had resolved that her own joyous- 
ness had gone forever, and that she could only sadden us with the 
rehearsal of a piteous tale of animal suffering and man’s inhuman- 
ity to his poor relations, she places in our hands a book which, 
notwithstanding the cloud upon her heart and on the page, is the 
most cheerful she has written in her long and busy life. Confi- 
dent of a future life, she writes, “I would gladly accept the per- 
mission to run my earthly race once more from beginning to 
end, taking sunshine and shade just as they have flickered over 
the long vista of my seventy years.” 

If any one should be so ungracious as to ask why Miss Cobbe 
has written two volumes! about herself, the answer is not far to 
seek. It is, that she has not done so. She has written a chapter 
on her family and home which has much more than a mere per- 
sonal interest. It is material for the future historian. It takes 
up the parable of Miss Edgeworth’s “Castle Rackrent” and 
“ The Absentee ” and carries it forward into another generation ; 
and, in two other chapters, vi. and vii.,—the first treating of 
the Irish peasantry, the second of the Irish gentry, — we have 
the same continued to a more recent date. The chapter “ School 
and After,” moreover, is an instructive one for students of edu- 
cational methods, and will be quoted by those endeavoring to re- 
construct the social past when all our warm and breathing selves 
are dead and gone. Then, too, the four chapters, xv.—xviii., on 


1 Life of Frances Power Cobbe. By Herself. In two volumes. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. 1894. 
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London social and literary life in the sixties, seventies, and eigh- 
ties, contain much of general interest and many valuable glimpses 
and pleasing anecdotes of distinguished men and women. Noone 
who has read Miss Martinean’s autobiography can fail to notice 
the difference, the contrast, which Miss Cobbe’s book affords to 
that upon the social side. This isas genial as that was acrid and 
venomous. Miss Martineau acknowledged no superiors human 
or divine ; while worshiped by her inferiors and receiving their 
homage gratefully and tenderly, she had great difficulty in living 
with her equals, or in finding any of this rank. Apparently Miss 
Cobbe’s relation to those socially subordinate to her and holding 
positions of service under her has been as kindly as Miss Marti- 
neau’s, but she has never had Miss Martineau’s difficulty in acknow- 
ledging the equality or superiority of others. At the same time, 
her geese have had a tendency to become swans in proportion to 
their adhesion to her anti-vivisection views and her swans to be- 
come geese or cruel hawks and eagles in proportion to their in- 
difference or opposition. Lord Shaftesbury’s active sympathy 
makes him another being in her eyes. It is just so with Cardinal 
Manning; and how could she but think more kindly of Matthew 
Arnold’s hollow ecclesiasticism when he loved animals so much, 
and, when she had lost a beloved dog, said to her, ‘‘ And you have 
not replaced her? No! of course you could not,” though he 
would not formally enroll himself in the ranks of her crusade. 
What she writes of Lord Shaftesbury will do something to correct 
injurious impressions of his character that are current in Eng- 
land and America. He makes a striking comment on the unre- 
ality of the traditional creed when he says, “I hope it is not 
wrong to say it, but I cannot bear to leave the world with all the 
misery in it.” 
Some of these personal reminiscences which concern Dean Stan- 
ley are of surpassing interest. Writing of Cardinal Newman’s 
famous letter to the Duke of Norfolk, he says, “ Even the fierce 
innuendoes and deadly thrusts at Manning cannot reconcile me to 
such a mass of cobwebs and evasions.” He adds that F. W. New- 
man’s book, “ The Soul, its Sorrows and its Aspirations,” weighed 
against the Cardinal’s writings, will be found to counterbalance all 
he has written as a contribution to true, solid, catholic Christian- 
ity. Stanley’s biographer had this letter in hand, but as he failed 
to publish it, Miss Cobbe has made good his omission. Her the- 
ism found in Martineau as full and rich an expression as she could 
desire, with no exaggeration of the personality of Jesus to which 
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she could not heartily assent. She was for many years a faithful 
attendant on his ministry, and she writes of him with the warmest 
admiration ; but she ventured to tell him —that the thoughts of 
many hearts might be revealed — that “the richness of his meta- 
phors and similes, beautiful and original as they always were, 
made it harder to climb after him,” extending a jeweled crozier 
when what was wanted was a shepherd’s crook. Miss Cobbe’s 
story about John Stuart Mill confirms the testimony of Professor 
Bain as to his intellectual modesty: “In other virtues he had his 
limits, but in this he had none.” The story is that in a conversa- 
tion about street music Mill said it did not interfere with him, 
and Miss Cobbe remarked that Spencer objected to it intensely. 
* Ah, yes, of course!” said Mill, “ writing Spencer’s works one 
must want quiet.” 

The particulars so far named are not the only ones in which 
these handsome volumes have a much wider interest than that of 
Miss Cobbe’s personal career. Even in those chapters which 
treat of her work in Bristol Ragged Schools and Reformatories and 
for girls and the sick in workhouses, apart from her delightful 
reminiscences of Mary Carpenter, there is much more than an 
account of her own doings ; to her study and criticism of methods 
of reformatory work the specialist on these particular lines should 
give some earnest heed. But however grateful we may be for 
what is more than personal in these volumes, that which is purely 
so is amply justified by its intrinsic quality. This would be excel- 
lent if there were nothing more. The tone is never egotistic ; 
always that of frankest self-respect. Of that shamefaced vanity 
of which Bishop Wordsworth of St. Andrews has recently given 
us one dose and Dr. A. K. H. Boyd another, and which is such an 
intolerable variety, we have not here a line. In some respects 
we find ourselves wishing for an occasional transition from the 
autobiographic to a biographic hand that would give us some criti- 
cal comment on this or that book, a view from the outside of her 
anti-vivisection propaganda, or some account of the joyous and 
superb exuberance of her conversation, the fame of which has 
gone abroad. 

Born December 4, 1822, Miss Cobbe came of an English 
stock which was transplanted to Ireland in the eighteenth century. 
Its first Irish representative was Archbishop of Dublin; his son 
and grandson were Irish landlords of the “Castle Rackrent” 
style. The former was a hard drinker, dying at a good old age; 
his temperate grandson, the father of Miss Cobbe, suffered much 
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from gout and succumbed to it while comparatively young. His 
military service under Wellesley in India has, perhaps, done 
something to make Miss Cobbe less sensitive to the horrors of 
war, as compared with other kinds, than she might otherwise have 
been. He was a landlord of most conscientious purpose and most 
generous disposition, and the inappreciative attitude of his ten- 
ants played a part, no doubt, in making Miss Cobbe an unbending 
Tory, and even a member of the Primrose League. Neither in 
the industrial nor in the political ability of the Irish people has 
she any confidence, while finding much to admire in their intellec- 
tual and moral traits. It speaks well for the culture of her fam- 
ily that among its heirlooms were a Poussin and a Hobbema, 
and well for her father’s character as a landlord that he sold 
these precious pictures and with the proceeds built eighty stone 
and slate “ Hobbema cottages,” as they were called in pious mem- 
ory of the sacrifice of the treasures which had been handed down 
from generation to generation. 

Miss Cobbe’s ‘childhood was singularly happy, though for the 
most part lonely. In vacation times the boys came home and the 
house swarmed with their cousins and companions ; twenty or more 
often sat down to table every day for several weeks. At other 
times her mother and her books, and, out of doors, the trees and 
the stars, were her best friends. Not merely happy, but conscious 
of her happiness, she wondered if other children were as happy 
as she, and her young heart overflowed with thanks to God. To 
her mother she was at her coming an unwelcome child, not be- 
cause the mother was selfishly intent upon her own enjoyments, 
but because she feared that the child, coming late, and her own 
health being delicate, might grow up without her care. She lived, 
however, until 1846, when her daughter was twenty-four .years 
old. There had been a delightful sympathy between them, each 
the most perfect joy and comfort of the other’s heart. While 
Frances’ respect and admiration for her father were extreme, and 
survived the bitterness of his disappointment with her religious 
heresy, her relations with him were quite the opposite of those 
between Maria Edgeworth and her father, —a circumstance not 
wholly to her disadvantage as compared with the tight little body 
who anticipated her sunny disposition. 

When Miss Cobbe was sent to one of the fashionable Brighton 
schools in 1836 there were more than one hundred of them in 
the town ; and Miss Poggi’s, which Miss Cobbe attended, was one of 
the most characteristic of its kind. It was as expensive as it was 
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absurd, the “ extras” amounting to $5,000 in two years. Music 
and dancing were at the top of the scale, morals and religion at 
the bottom. A girl was admonished by her teacher that she would 
almost rather have her drop to “ pretty well”’ in her dancing “ than 
tell such a falsehood.” With the mutton served on Ash Wednes- 
day, fasting through Lent was impressively recommended to the 
young ladies as “ good for their souls and their figures.” That 
such a course of study did not spoil Fanny Cobbe, as her friends 
are still privileged to call her, argued some special soundness 
at the heart. At first she fancied it had cured her entirely of 
her love of study, but in a few months her native bent again 
declared itself and she became, if not a careful student, an om- 
nivorous reader, with a steady preference for the most distin- 
guished and significant books. In the course of two or three 
years her studies took largely a theological, ethical and reli- 
gious direction, and she entered on the path which, beginning in 
evangelical piety, brought her at length into perfect sympathy 
with Theodore Parker. 

In 1852 a severe illness brought home to Miss Cobbe the pre- 
cariousness of her hold on life, and she resolved to pass on the 
truth to which she had attained “ like bread at sacrament” to other 
souls. She had written an “ Essay on True Religion” for the 
clearing up of her own thought, and her first idea was to en- 
large and improve that. But while she held ‘back from entering 
on so negative a work as that was already and was bound to be, 
Kant’s “ Metaphysic of Ethics” came in her way, and reading it 
“with almost dazzling enlightenment,” she resolved to write an 
‘Essay on the Theory of Intuitive Morals” which should popu- 
larize Kant’s doctrines of the freedom of the will and the super- 
sensible origin of all necessary truths, including those of morals, 
at the same time disentangling these doctrines from the traditional 
theology or any sectarian creed and bringing a searching criticism 
to all utilitarian theories of right and wrong. The book was 
brought out by Longmans in 1855. Miss Cobbe has always con- 
sidered it her opus magnum, and with good reason. Her more 
mature experience has attained to nothing of such prophetic strain 
as we had then and there. Could she have found the time she. 
would have rewritten it in the light (or darkness visible) of Dar- 
winism and the evolutionism of Spencer and others. It would be 
unjust to measure it by the standards of these later forms of 
thought. As a criticism upon Paley and Bentham and the cruder 
forms of the utilitarian doctrine, it was wonderfully effective and 
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impressive, nor less so as opposed to the ‘celestial prudence” of 
the traditional soteriology. Moreover, its tone was very different 
from that of much which Miss Cobbe has written upon ethical sub- 
jects of late. This later work, like Martineau’s, has often had the 
irritated tone of one conscious of writing to a perverse generation. 
How different in the “Intuitive Morals” “the joyous swing of 
her advance,” the sense of power and victory! Let no one who 
has never read the book, or who has only read it after reading the 
adumbrated utilitarianism of Mill and Sidgwick and Stephen, 
imagine that he can conceive what the book was to those who 
read it riding on the crest of the great wave of transcendentalism 
forty years ago. Still less should any one imagine that he can 
appreciate the original significance of the book by reading the 
summary of its contents which Miss Cobbe has written in her 
fifth chapter. The skeleton of Antinous would have given as good 
an idea of what he was in perfect health to Hadrian’s delighted 
eyes. 

The purpose of “ Religious Duty” (1857) was to convince 
those who had surrendered their traditional faith that a religious 
life was still possible for them. There was a suggestion in it 
that she had spent her force in the previous volume and had not 
waited long enough for it to gather head again. But it was the 
occasion of one of her. most innocent and joyful victories. Ut- 
terly opposed to her opinions, and still more to her publishing 
them, her father, seeing parts of the printer’s copy of “ Intuitive 
Morals” lying on the floor, had said “ Don’t leave those about ; 
you don’t know into whose hands they may fall.” Unaware who 
wrote it, he listened with pleasure in his last illness to the chapter on 
Thanksgiving in “ Religious Duty,” and his daughter was encour- 
aged to believe that in his inmost heart he was not so alien to 
her as his dogmatic temper and his imperious will obliged him 
to believe. 

Miss Cobbe was not disinherited as she had feared to be, but 
received a patrimony amounting to a little more than one thousand 
dollars annually. Declining the dependence on her brother which 
her father had intended and her brother cheerfully accorded her, 
she set out alone on a round of travel on the continent and 
in the far East, which filled eleven months with new and strange 
impressions. Only a woman of remarkable courage could ven- 
ture as she did, with an Arab guide and no other companion, into 
the depths of the great pyramid and among the ruins of Baalbec. 
Her “ Cities of the Past,” which preserves the record of this out- 
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ing, is as interesting to-day as ever, and the cream of it which she 
has skimmed for us in her “ Long Journey” chapter is exception- 
ally rich. Once home again, she did not tarry there, but joined 
Mary Carpenter, who was carrying on the Red Lodge Reforma- 
tory and Ragged Schools at Bristol. The humorous and kindly 
picture of Miss Carpenter which Miss Cobbe has drawn does not 
hide the fact that they were not perfectly congenial. For one 
thing, Miss Cobbe found it necessary to eat in order to live, while 
Miss Carpenter did not. Had she been “either more of a sinner 
or more of a saint,”” Miss Cobbe would have felt surer of Miss Car- 
penter’s interest and appreciation. Leaving her household, with 
her “ self-indulgent dog,” as Miss Carpenter had branded him, 
she continued the work she had been doing for some time, but 
gradually became more engaged in work-house visiting and in 
looking after friendless girls. Much that was beautiful and con- 
soling was interblent with much that was sad and miserable in the 
experience of these Bristol years, and those who are engaged in 
similar work will find encouragement in the account of them, 
and those who are indifferent the rebuke which they deserve. 
One of her correspondents of this time was Jowett, and the quality 
of his letters makes us impatient for his biography. He writes of 
Theodore Parker, “I admire his character, a sort of religious 
Titan ;” and again of him as “a sort of hero and prophet; ” but 
he thinks he “ would rather have the Church of England large 
enough for us all with old memories and feelings, notwithstanding 
many difficulties and some inquiries, than new systems of Theism.” 
Of her “ Broken Lights” he says, “The moderation and calm- 
ness with which the different parties are treated is beyond praise.” 

In the first chapter of her second volume, Miss Cobbe writes 
en bloc of seven visits that she made to Italy from 1857 to 1879. 
These visits had many interesting and some striking incidents. 
They made the Brownings her friends, and secured her the dis- 
tinction of being “the best friend” of Mrs. Somerville, whose 
acquaintance we make regretting that “we shall not have our 
own roses and mignonette” in heaven, but confident that “we 
shall meet the dear animals.” But the great event of these 
Italian journeys, of which her “ Italics ” is a fit memorial, was Miss 
Cobbe’s first meeting with Theodore Parker, April 28, 1860, after 
which she saw him several times before his death on the 10th 
of May. No one else had been such a friend and aider of her 
spiritual life, and it was good to thank him to his face. Fairly 
entered on an exclusively literary life, one of her first tasks was 
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to collect and edit a twelve-volume edition of his works, the best 
upon the market to this day, with an introduction acknowledging 
her debt to him, and commending him to earnest people 


Wandering between two worlds, 
One dead, the other powerless to be born. 


Miss Cobbe’s transference of her energy from the reformatory 
work at Bristol to journalism and letters was largely owing to an 
accident which, slight at first, brought on a serious lameness that 
lasted several years, and was finally cured by being let alone. 
The unexpected receipt of £14 for an article for “ Macmillan’s 
Magazine” which she had sent, “ hoping for nothing again,” had 
also much suggestive force, and she was soon a diligent writer for 
** Maemillan’s” and “ Fraser’s,” and for two years the Italian cor- 
respondent of the “ Daily News.” Later, she wrote papers of all 
sorts for the “ Spectator,” “ Academy,” “Inquirer,” and other 
weeklies. In 1867, the “ Echo,” a half-penny daily, was estab- 
lished ; she took a position on its staff, and for seven years never 
once failed to keep. her engagement to appear at the office three 
times a week, and there write a leading editorial on some social 
topic. But journalism and literature never weaned her heart 
from her first love. Religious problems were still her most en- 
grossing interest, and in 1864, or thereabouts, — the autobiography 
in general is one of “ dateless time,” —she published “ Broken 
Lights,” with the exception of “ The Duties of Women” her most 
popular book. It was a singularly fair review of the prospects of 
religion in England, as illustrated by the High, Broad, and Low 
Church parties, concluding with a plea for theism as a religion 
dependent upon no special history, while including the entire his- 
tory of mankind in its scope and illustration. An appendix. dealt 
with Colenso’s “ Pentateuch” and Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,” con- 
trasting with the latter her own far more exalted view of the 
character and work of Jesus. “ Dawning Lights ” soon followed ; 
it suffered in comparison with “ Broken Lights” very much as 
** Religious Duty ” had suffered in comparison with its more spon- 
taneous predecessor. In 1866 she published “Studies New and 
Old on Ethical and Social Subjects,” the first chapter of which, 
“Christian Ethics and the Ethics of Christ,” is, to my thinking, 
the most significant piece of writing that has proceeded from her 
hand. It distinguished between brutal and fiendish sins, sins of 
passion and sins of calculation, and showed that, while Jesus 
dealt far more severely with the latter than with the former, 
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Christendom has reversed his method. “ Darwinism and Morals” 
(1872) is one of the most important of her subsequent books, 
especially for the leading article from which the volume is named. 
It is not to be wondered at that she found Darwin’s attempt to 
account for the human conscience miserably unsatisfactory. The 
first solution of any problem is generally the simplest and the 
most fallacious, and Darwin’s was the first attempt to adjust his 
doctrine of natural selection to the moral nature of mankind. 
Miss Cobbe has all of Parker’s passionate devotion to the idea 
of a future life, and in her “ Hopes for the Human Race” (1874) 
she has set forth the reasons for her faith in immortality more 
clearly and expansively than anywhere else. I say “reasons for 
‘her faith” advisedly, for though she holds with Martineau that 
‘Heaven will always be a part of our religion, not a branch of 
our geography,” she holds with equal energy that there are reason- 
able considerations that reinforce our faith, “Either man is im- 
mortal or God is not just” being the one on which she stakes 
the most, and the one which Francis Newman considers shock- 
ing blasphemy. This volume might, but for her latest book, 
be said to be the terminus ad quem of Miss Cobbe’s literary life, 
for about the time when it was written she resigned her post on 
the “ Standard,” with which she had been connected since the 
“Echo” passed into silence, because it had published a pro-vivi- 
section article. Throwing herself with passionate ardor into the 
anti-vivisection crusade, she soon found her literary occupation 
gone. She was no longer persona grata to the publishers. Her 
literary earnings rapidly fell off, sinking from several hundred to 
one hundred and as low as twenty pounds a year. One is forcibly 
reminded of the sacrifices made by Lydia Maria Child upon the 
altar of the anti-slavery cause. Of course, too, Miss Cobbe’s en- 
grossment in her great moral enterprise diminished her literary 
production and consequently her income. But in the last result 
her devotion to the brute creation wrought her no pecuniary ill. 
In 1885 or thereabout a fairy godmother appeared upon the scene 
in the person of Mrs. Richard Vaughan Yates, the Unitarian lady 
to whom, with her husband, Harriet Martineau was indebted for 
the experiences reported in her “ Eastern Travel.” Miss Cobbe 
was living in Wales with a friend at Hengwrt, in a beautiful house 
which her friend was just on the point of giving up for a small 
cottage, their joint means not being sufficient to run the larger 
place. This was in 1891. Mrs. Yates, who had believed very 
much in Miss Cobbe and her work, especially the anti-vivisection 
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part of it, had given her generous sums for this, and informed her 
of a provision she had made for it in her will and “ something for 
yourself.” Her death occurred just as Miss Cobbe and her friend 
were about to give up Hengwrt, and at the darkest moment there | 
came a letter from Mrs. Yates’ solicitor informing Miss Cobbe 
that she was heir to an amount that would make her as rich a 
woman as she could wish to be for the remainder of her life. 
Since then she has been growing old as comfortably and grace- 
fully as possible 1 in one of the loveliest spots that Wales can 
boast, rich as it is in natural beauty. 

The disabilities of woman were forced on Miss Cobbe’s atten- 
tion by the legal obstacles thrown in her way when she was at work 
in Bristol ; and when Samuel J. May pressed her with the ques- 
tion “ Why should you not have a vote?” she found that she 
could give him no intelligent answer. She soon came to the conelu- ~ 
sion that there was no good reason; and, once convinced of this, she 
was not slow to actively engage in the propagation of the idea she 
had heartily embraced. She has written an important chapter on 
her contribution to the women’s suffrage movement and correlative 
reforms. But all of this for her and for her readers shrinks 
“from the smallness of a gnat to air” in comparison with her 
endeavors to make the rights of animals more generally regarded, 
especially by experimenters in the fields of biological research and 
by teachers of biology, anatomy and physiology. Her twentieth 
chapter is devoted to this matter, but throughout the book, as 
well as in her other writings, even where least expected, it is 
always cropping through the soil, sometimes disrupting it with 
voleanic force. No adequate conception of her life is possible that 
does not allow to this matter all the importance which it has in 
her own mind. What is true of her life is also true of her reli- 
gion, and for this reason I have held back from any general con- 
sideration of this until I should have indicated how powerfully 
and persistently the claims of brutes have appealed to her sense 
of justice, to her pity, and to her enthusiasm for a humanity to 
which no suffering is indifferent, be it that of man or beast. 

There is one thing about Miss Cobbe’s relation to this matter 
that must win for her the esteem of all who know her, even those 
whose sympathy is most imperfect with her views and aims. It 
is that, in her anti-vivisection labors, there has been nothing doe- 
trinaire. ‘They have been inspired by a very exceptional fond- 
ness for domestic animals, especially dogs, which has by the force 


and vividness of her imagination and the goodness of her heart 
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been extended to the brute world in general. As early as 1863 
she wrote an article, “The Rights of Men and the Claims of 
Brutes,” which Mr. Froude, then its editor, published in “ Fra- 
ser’s Magazine.” This was inspired by vivisection cruelties that 
had been brought to the public notice. Less exacting than 
her subsequent writings on the same subject; its tendency was 
wholly in their direction. A little later she took up arms against 
a sea of vivisection horrors in Italy, but could not by opposing 
end them, though she rallied noble coadjutors to her side. In 
1870 the British Association recommended certain restrictive 
rules, but they had no practical effect. In 1874 some very harsh 
experiments at Norwich brought the matter fairly before the public, 
and it fell to Miss Cobbe to draw up a memorial to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which secured many 
. influential names, and then shared the fate of Dagon in Milton’s 
memorable line. The next move was to get a bill through Par- 
liament, and one agreeable to Miss Cobbe and her friends, was 
presented to the Lords; whereupon the vivisectionists presented 
one after their own hearts to the Commons, a royal commission was 
appointed, and both bills were withdrawn. While this commis- 
sion was still sitting, a Society for the Protection of Animals from 
Vivisection was formed, and Miss Cobbe was made its secretary. 
This was in 1875. She held the position for ten years, during 
that period writing one hundred and seventy-three tracts and 
leaflets and innumerable minor articles and letters, and doing 
work of all kinds necessary to the business in hand. In 1876 a 
new bill was framed and was well received by the press and the 
general public, but it was met in Parliament by a memorial of 
three thousand physicians, which so modified it that its character 
was entirely changed ; it was made permissive of such freedom as 
the vivisectionists desired and only restrictive of their prosecution 
under an antiquated law. The original bill had only proposed 
restriction, but in the moment of its practical defeat Miss Cobbe 
resolved that absolute prohibition must be the new ultimatum, and 
the Society fell in with her resolution. In 1879 and 1880 bills 
were introduced in Parliament looking to this end. They failed 
for one reason and another, and no debate on the subject has since 
been obtainable in either House. 

_ Here it would seem was another lost cause, and many will con- 
clude that it was lost by the stringency of the demand; that 
restriction might have been secured, but that the demand for total 
prohibition prevented so much of undoubted good. But Miss 
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Cobbe has never regretted her own course nor that of the Society. 
There was, she tells us, no perversity in either, but a conviction 
that cruelty was inseparable from vivisection as a method of in- 
vestigation and instruction, and that the moral deterioration of 
the vivisector and the student is even more deplorable than the 
pain which they inflict. She is persuaded that the long discus- 
sion has created a wide public sentiment, which will eventually 
prove far more destructive of the evils which follow in the train 
of vivisection than would have been the restrictive bill of 1876 or 
any other of its kind. 

Into the merits of this painful controversy I do not propose to 
go. I know perfectly well that there are those whose humanity 
is equal to Miss Cobbe’s, whose ideal is that of stern restriction 
and not that of total prohibition. But few can read what she has 
written on the subject here and elsewhere, together with the 
strongest papers that her opponents have put forth, without pro- 
found conviction that here is an intolerable evil, at once fatal 
to the security of many innocent creatures and the character of 
many passionately curious or miserably thoughtless men, and that 
Miss Cobbe has devoted herself to its abatement with an ardor 
and unselfishness that commend her to all generous and kindly 
hearts. That the defects of her qualities would appear in this as 
in other aspects of her life was certain in advance. She is as 
vehement and impulsive as if there had been some transfusion of 
Irish blood into her English veins. A born advocate, she is lynx- 
eyed for facts that help her case, and a little blind for those that 
look the other way. She has little or nothing of “the fatal dis- 
qualification of seeing the other side.” I donot find in her indict- 
ment of vivisection any sufficient recognition of its actual and pos- 
sible advantages to human health and happiness, though others have 
insisted on its inutility much more insistently than she. I do not 
find in her indictment of it any adequate presentation of the rela- 
tive significance of other forms of cruelty to animals, — that of the 
sportsman and the seal-catcher for example,—or any adequate 
appreciation of the relative horrors of war. But she is not the 
only reformer since St. Paul, whose battle-cry has been, “ This 
one thing I do.” It was complained of Garrison that he had too 
many irons in the fire. But one has been the rule with the 
majority of those whom God has chosen for the forging of his 
weapons against giant wrongs. 

Miss Cobbe has humorously suggested that a great many peo- 
ple think that her religion is a survival of Totemism, a kind of 
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animal worship. As one’s great enthusiasm is his real religion, 
Miss Cobbe’s passionate devotion to the welfare of the brute cre- 
ation is certainly, though not by any means exhaustive of her own, 
the most prominent element that it presents to us upon the ethical 
side. Moreover on the theological side, the side of reverence and 
trust and worship, her engagement with the interests of the ani- 
mal world has been a factor of first-rate importance in her reli- 
gious thought. She has told the story of her religious life in a 
chapter of engrossing interest. She sets out with a doubt whether 
any reasonable person can regret having been brought up as an 
evangelical Christian. By this she does not mean a Calvinistic 
Christian, but a Christian after the manner of the mild, devout, 
philanthropic Arminianism of the Clapham school. To this school 
her parents belonged, and to this day there is much of evangel- 
ical piety in her own heart. Such neo-evangelicalism as that of 
the Ritschlian Germans Hermann and Kaftan, which, accepting 
the higher criticism and abjuring the miraculous, holds to a doc- 
trine of spiritual regeneration in which a vivid realization of the 
personality of Jesus is the most inspiring of religious forces, is not 
far from the kingdom of God as by. Miss Cobbe conceived. 

She was a religious child in a happy wholesome way, sometimes 
falling from grace and cursing (in her heart) her family in gen- 
eral and her governess in particular, and then exhausting herself 
in an agony of penitential tears. The beginning of heresy with 
her came from trying to think exactly how the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes happened. This was before she went to the 
Brighton school, where all her youthful faults were aggravated by 
her situation, and her religious nature was correspondingly dis- 
couraged by the worldly temper of the place. On her return 
home, thrown back upon herself, she shortly underwent an expe- 
rience which she has always since regarded as the reality denoted 
by the term “conversion,” only to find herself entering on a 
period (1840-44) of doubt concerning the entire orthodox scheme 
of salvation and the supernatural character of the Bible and 
Christianity. This negative result she attained through much 
reading and thinking, but in the mean time there was a moral con- 
flict in her breast of more importance. Losing the old supports, 
she found herself deteriorating in her conduct and her aspirations. 
There came a crisis and finally a resolve to conquer her faults, 
and, whatever the truth concerning God or immortality, to deserve 
her self-respect. The new order was successfully enforced with 
consequences more than moral—a new access of piety and a 
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prayerful spirit. The form of her thought at this time was Deis- 
tic, but her experience outran its limitations and prepared her 
mind to welcome, when they came, such books as Francis New- 
man’s “Soul” and Theodore Parker’s “ Discourse on Matters 
Pertaining to Religion.” The latter did not, as many have repre- 
sented, convert her from orthodoxy. But it welded together into 
a coherent unity the conceptions which had been gradually shaping 
themselves in her solitary thought. Its doctrine of universal 
inspiration was especially welcome and encouraging. It sprung 
for her an arch that bridged the chasm between Deism and The- 
ism, and she passed over into the latter with a happy and rejoi- 
cing heart, accepting “as supremely trustworthy the direct Divine 
teaching, the ‘original revelation’ of God’s holiness and love in 
the depths of the soul.” 

About this time her mother died, and waiting till her father had 
rallied from the first sharpness of his sorrow, she told him frankly 
of the revolution which her religious life had undergone. Un- 
able to speak with her, he wrote her that she had better go away, 
and for nearly a year she lived with a brother in Donegal in com- 
plete spiritual isolation, spending much of her time writing an 
“ Essay on True Religion,” which has never seen the light, while 
the studies that went to its preparation have been utilized in many 
of her published works. Returning to Newbridge, for eight years 
she looked well to the ways of her father’s house and graciously 
received his friends, while her life with him was one of abso- 
lute non-intercourse in spiritual matters. It was during these 
years that she wrote the “Essay on the Theory of Intuitive 
Morals.” 

There can be little doubt, as Miss Cobbe herself suggests, that 
if at this time a Broad Church view like that of Stanley or a 
Unitarian view like that of Martineau had been presented to her, 
either this or that would have engaged her sympathy, and her 
whole subsequent life would have been much less isolated in its 
religious consciousness. She made one trial of Unitarianism in 
Dublin and it was a melancholy failure, the preacher reading 
from a musty printed book an exposition of the value of the 
Greek article preceding 6«és/ We have seen how much in later 
years she found herself at home in Martineau’s chapel, and, while 
always preferring to call herself a Theist, she has often qualified 
this substantive with the adjective Christian. With the lapse of 
time the force of the adjective has visibly increased, if that of the 
substantive has not visibly diminished. There may still be a few 
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Unitarians who ascribe to Jesus something more of mechanical 
difference from the highest normal manhood than does Miss 
Cobbe, but, surely, there are none who have for his character a 
greater reverence, or who ascribe to him a more important part in 
history than she does when she writes that what regeneration is 
for the individual that was the life of Jesus for the human race. 
It is altogether probable that a majority of our modern Unitari- 
ans would either hesitate to specialize the function of Jesus to 
this extent or distinctly refuse to do so. . 

But while Miss Cobbe’s Theism has become somewhat more 
Christian in the course of the forty years which have elapsed 
since its first publication, has it become any less theistic? Cer- 
tainly in one way. Nothing was more significant of the Theism of 
Emerson and Parker and Johnson and Longfellow, and others of 
their school, than the distrust of all objective reasoning towards 
the great spiritual realities, God, Immortality, the Moral Law. 
This distrust has shown itself in Miss Cobbe, and especially in 
her later writings, in the most aggravated form. Many Theists 
have been glad to reinforce their spiritual intuitions from the econ- 
omy of the natural world, but she has manifested no such disposi- 
tion. Many who were Transcendental Theists in the forties and 
fifties have since passed over, in the manner of Frothingham 
and Potter, and Abbot, to the scientific ground, some of them 
carrying with them more than they have known or been willing 
to allow of their old transcendental stock in trade. Miss Cobbe 
has never been of their assembly. She has rather been the most 
conspicuous of those who have assumed a hostile attitude towards 
the scientific method and the results to which it has attained, ex- 
cept along the line of critical research. It is probable that some 
reflection of this attitude — something answering to it, I should say 
—in Martineau has attracted her to him hardly less powerfully 
than the positive spirituality of his thought. This is more defi- 
nitely and pathetically apparent in his “ Hours of Thought on 
Sacred Themes ” than anywhere else. But Martineau was prac- 
tically scientific in his youth, — a mechanical engineer, — and his 
recollection of his early training has furnished him with some of 
the most brilliant metaphors that illuminate his pages. Moreover, 
his general confidence in Science long survived his persuasion of 
her inability to serve us in the deepest things, and the tokens of 
this confidence are manifold throughout the writings of his mid- 
dle course apd sometimes shed upon the later and the latest of 
them the mournful light of a departing day. Corresponding to 
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all this there is very little in the writings of Miss Cobbe, and she 
presents the aspect of a thinker of acute and stirring force who, in 
a preéminently scientific time, can say of the apostles of science, 
as Paul said of. the Apostles at Jerusalem, ‘ They have profited 
me nothing.” The impression is quite unavoidable that she has 
always gone to Science with a distrustful, if not a hostile mind, 
and that so met, Science has revealed to her almost nothing of 
those large and noble aspects which to thousands of her generation 
have been found wonderfully exhilarating and inspiring. She has 
been put off as was Moses in the daring legend of his vision of 
Yahweh, when he was thrust into the cloven rock. 

Central to this whole matter, moreover, is the fact that since 
anti-vivisection became the “ one thing” for Miss Cobbe in 1874, 
science and vivisection have come to be for her almost identical 
terms. The vice of scientific cruelty has confronted her like an 
electric light of tremendous force and brilliancy, and it has blinded 
her to every object in the adjacent field. Consider such papers 
as her “Scientific Spirit of the Age ” or “ A Faithless World,” or, 
what is yet more to the point, “ God was not in the Earthquake,” 
and it will be seen how irresistible is the gravitation of her mind 
to the subject of vivisection and animal suffering in general and 
to certain mournful implications of these things with her religious 
thought. For her all roads lead to this baleful Rome, and in the 
article “God was not in the Earthquake,” — which pained her so 
much in the writing, and gave so much pain to her friends, that 
she has never reprinted it,— her reaction from Paley’s natural 
theology is so pronounced that she arrives at a position which is in 
striking contrast with the victorious gladness of her Theism as it 
declared itself in her earlier writings. If this position is not 
frankly dualistic, it is not far from being so. It is less so than 
the position taken up by Dr. Hedge in his last years when his 
aching sense of the rapacities of nature compelled him to relegate 
the whole material worid to an un-moral Demiourgos in order that 
he might save a moral Deity for the due worship of mankind as 
moral and spiritual beings. She does not go so far as this; and 
indeed she does not go much farther than does Martineau in 
his “ Study of Religion,” where. (vol. ii. pp. 89, 90) he recog- 
nizes “the coexistence of a physical with a moral order, so that 
the latter has not the sole voice in the history of nature, but is 
sometimes silent while events are determined by other conditions.” 
He is here speaking of the earthquake and like phenomena. Hav- 
ing in mind the cyclone, the avalanche, and the flood, he says, 
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“If you ask me to find for them a place in the moral order of 
things, and tell you the end for which each is ordained, I have no 
answer to give.” This is very near to Miss Cobbe’s statement of 
her trouble when she writes, “In the life hereafter it is to be 
hoped that such a view may be afforded to our spirits of the great 
scheme of things that all darkness may vanish and the God of 
nature be not only, as now, believed to be the same as the Father 
of Spirits, but seen to be so. But that beatific vision, ending all 
doubts for ever, is not for us here and now.” But certainly if we 
have no reason for identifying the God of Nature with the Father 
of Spirits, a dualism like that of Dr. Hedge would seem to be more 
rational than an utterly unrational belief that they are one ; and if, 
as Miss Cobbe contends, the more we study Nature the less God- 
like we shall find her, to hope that with the perfect knowledge of 
the immortal years we shall find God declared in Nature as just 
and merciful is to do that for which we have no warrant. For- 
mally her belief in immortality is as intuitive to-day as ever ; but, 
in effect, it is based more and more, as time goes on, on her con- 
viction that the justice of God to his creatures makes it a neces- 
sity of the physical and moral worlds as related here and now. 
As justice is a matter between God and the individual creature, 
she cannot feel that we can rightly draw a line of sharp demarca- 
tion between man and the lower animals as to their future possi- 
bilities. The tortured victims of the vivisectionist open the doors 
of heaven with their piteous cries, and, once opened, how can they 
be shut to any of the countless generations “ groaning and tra- 
vailing in pain‘together until now.” 

Considered in her average disposition, Miss Cobbe is one of the 
last on whom the burden of this prophecy of the tragedy of science 
might have been expected to fall. But if Cassandra’s part suits 
ill her natural joyousness and we are grieved and pained to see the 
clouding of such a warm and sunny spirit, we may console our- 
selves with asking what other could have done what she has done 
and kept so much as she has kept of cheerfulness and hope. For, 
evidently, from her deliberate confession and its spontaneous con- 
firmation in almost every chapter of her book, for all her painful 
consciousness of helpless suffering and the loss of friends entailed 
by the course she has unfalteringly pursued, her essential nature 
has maintained itself superior to every shock. It cannot be said 
that the onteome of science is less encouraging for her than for 
its most distinguished corypheus at the present time. That she 
cannot be contented with that outcome as our all in all of know- 
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ledge or of hope is nothing to her hurt, however we may look for 
some ultimate adjustment of the relations of science and religion 
more honorable to both than that antagonism which has forced 
itself relentlessly upon her mind and heart. 


JoHN WuitTEe CHADWICK. 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 





SENTIMENTALISM AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


“THERE is a tide in the affairs of men.” There are fashions 
in thought, in social ideals and social schemes, in the modes of 
studying psychology and ethics, in philosophy and in religion — 
just as there are fashions in dress. These fashions resemble each 
other, as in other respects so in this: that though some sort of 
reason may be assumed to be at the foundation of every fashion, 
yet the acceptance of a fashion is by no means in any direct pro- 
portion to its intrinsic and demonstrable reasonableness. More- 
over, all these fashions are liable to be superseded not only by 
the invention of new, but also by the revival of old ones. There 
is no reason to suppose that the physiological or mechanical psy- 
chology now in vogue will last forever. The difference between 
ponderable and measurable substances and forces and states of 
mind is just as obvious as it ever was; nor can either be ex- 
pressed in terms of the other. It is as likely as not that, in 
another generation, it will seem absurd. to seek for accurate know- 
ledge of mental processes by the aid of delicate instruments which 
measure exactly the time which elapses between the push of a 
needle into the skin and the motion of a finger which is to indi- 
cate the feeling of pain. Nevertheless a fashion, howevet tran- 
sient, may be of very serious and even dangerous importance. 
The now fashionable psychology has had already a most powerful 
influence on both ethics and theology. In like manner the fashion 
of discarding, and even inverting, what is called “ orthodox” 
Political Economy —the political economy of which Adam Smith, 
Ricardo and John Stuart Mill were “apostles and prophets” — 
has already become one of the most potent of the factors which 
are codperating in the production of 4 tremendous social revolu- 
tion. This is admitted on all sides: by those who dread and de- 
nounce the impending revolution, and by those who, like Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd, are longing for the first rosy beams of that sun- 
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rise which shall usher in the triumphant day of “anti-rational 
altruism,” which shall at once complete and stultify the “ social 
evolution.” 

Of course no one contends that the theories of any or all of the 
“ orthodox” economists— and the term “orthodox” will prob- 
ably be most satisfactory to their opponents, connoting, in their 
judgment, dogmatism, conceit, obstinacy, immobility and doting 
senility — are either infallible or final. They modified their own 
theories; the later of them modified the theories of their predeces- 
sors. A scientific theory is only the highly condensed expression 
of the result of the ‘careful investigation and scientific arrange- 
ment of phenomena, with logical deductions from the same. All 
new discoveries will necessarily modify the mode of stating the 
theory, and may even entirely abolish it. But if the theory was 
constructed with due care, from what were supposed to be real 
facts, it can only be abolished by the discovery that the facts 
were not real: by the discovery, for instance, in political econ- 
omy, that “the economic man” does not exist; that supply and 
demand have no effect upon prices; that the indefinite multi- 
plication of the working-class, whether by unrestricted natural 
propagation or immigration, or other causes, has no effect on 
wages, and the like. There are political economists who, mak- 
ing ample use of ever fresh observations of the phenomena of 
Society, are proceeding on the “ orthodox” lines, fully persuaded 
that the old assumptions are, in the main, receiving continual 
verification. The other students of political economy may be 
divided into two classes: those who practically leave out of con- 
sideration the “ orthodox” assumptions or theories, and those who 
deny and ridicule them out and out. 

Take, for instance, the article “ Political Economy” in the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” ninth edition, by Dr. J. K. Ingram, 
and compare it with Mr. Nassau Senior’s article in the “ Encyclo- 
padio Metropolitana,” of years ago— afterwards publislied as a 
separate treatise. It is scarcely too much to say that Dr. Ingram’s 
article contains no information whatever as to what political econ- 
omy is. It is a mere history of speculations having some rela- 
tion to the production and distribution of wealth, from the very 
earliest times, and including states of civilization in which scien- 
tific political economy was simply impossible. It regards what 
Dr. Ingram calls “the Historical School” as the true develop- 
ment and completion of the exponents of political economy. They 
are supposed to be constructive, and to be engaged in building up 
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a science or art of the swmmum bonum. But, as I shall try to 
show later on, political economy has no more to do with the swm- 
mum bonum than geometry has. Indeed, Dr. Ingram does not 
in the least interpret or expound political economy as Mr. Nassau 
Senior did, but simply declares, ex cathedra, that no such science 
can be of large or permanent value. Instead of giving a plain 
statement of what political economy, at any rate, believes itself to 
be, he gives, from his own point of view, an account of its histor- 
ical evolution. There are many reasons for believing that the 
so-called historical method of treatment is being much over-done, 
and very much more ill-done. 

This method really deprives any phenomena or groups of phe- 
nomena of all separate and intrinsic importance, and regards 
them as mere links, or groups of links, in an endless chain. Just 
as old palaces and temples, with noble sculpture and statues, have 
come, under the ravages of time, to be used as mere material for 
building bridges or roads or even commons tables, where no re- 
minder of their old worth and beauty remains, — so the philoso- 
phy of Plato and Aristotle, the Roman Law, the Christian Gospel, 
the dramas of Shakespeare, the speculations of Hobbes, Hume, 
Bentham and the Mills, become raw material out of which to 
build — with the débris of future ages in their turn — the last 
generation of human beings and the last man. Nothing is, all 
things are in a perpetual flux. The transitory value of what 
seems to be is that it is a stepping-stone towards something to 
come after. The whirl and unreality are simply maddening or 
paralyzing. 

Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 


In the presence of “cosmic” forces men are powerless. Nobody 
can possibly foresee, or plausibly guess, what the last generation 
of men or the last individual man will be; no one can help or 
hinder either. But each man is to be a contented link in an 
altruistic chain ending in an unknowable abstraction. 

Obviously enough nothing can be further from “ orthodox ” 
political economy than a mere scheme of history setting out from 
a hypothetical prehistoric man, and ending with another hypo- 
thetical man when time shall have come to its end. The only 
genuine political economy is concerned with some definite time 
and place and set of circumstances. A “ historical school” which 
regards the present as an ever-vanishing point between the past 
and the future with no intrinsic worth or work or pleasure of its 
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own, would, if consistent, stultify political economy. The histor- 
ical school of economists, as Dr. Ingram represents them, are not 
wholly consistent ; they abandon, indeed, the quest of the “ ortho- 
dox,” but they believe that there is a nobler quest. They think 
that it is possible to form a genuine science of human nature and 
society as a whole, instead of considering them in separate sec- 
tions ; and that, in so exhaustive a science, all that is of real value 
in political economy will necessarily be included. 

But there is another view of the individual and society — so- 
ciety including all unborn generations — which is wholly incom- 
patible with any kind of genuine political economy. This view 
of social evolution is just now exceedingly popular, — it is the 
fashion of the hour. If it be a true view, political economy is in 
the highest degree mischievous and profane ; if it be a false view, 
it is itself the most formidable obstacle in the way of social prog- 
ress and destructive of the free play of individuality, and is the 
theoretical justification of the most formidable revolution of which 
the history of the human race contains any record or suggestion. 
It sets out by admitting that the law of progress in all life — 
human life included — may be expressed in the now familiar 
formula, the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest. 
That is only another way of saying that all progress is due to the 
free play and the strenuous and incessant energy of the individ- 
ual. When there are no variations among individuals, no inequal- 
ities, no resulting rivalries and fierce conflicts, all species of plants 
or animals and all societies of human beings must inevitably 
degenerate. There is not the slightest reason to believe that this 
rigid law will ever be relaxed. Human beings endowed with rea- 
son are able to perceive, but by no means to set aside, this clear 
condition of all progress. But while all progress depends upon 
individual variation and rivalry, the beneficial advances can only 
be preserved by the union of human beings in society. The so- 
ciety is continuous, and includes all unborn generations. The 
interests of society, therefore, —in other words the interests of the 
whole human race to the end of time, — are supreme, and to them 
the interests of the individual must always be subordinated. It 
is admitted that this is irrational, or rather anti-rational. No 
sane individual will refuse to avail himself of any favorable pecu- 
liarities which he may find in himself or in his environment. To 
overcome, therefore, and submerge the individual reason in the 
interest of society — including the unborn possible generations of 
mankind— there must be a great rushing deluge of altruistic emo- 
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tion. But, ex hypothesi, this altruistic emotion can have no sanc- 
tion in reason. It must, therefore, have a super-rational sanction, 
and this sanction is to be found in religion. But, again, what is 
religion? ‘“ What is thy name? Legion.” Moreover, many re- 
ligions — not to say all — have been in a high degree egoistic, 
demanding special rights, powers, emoluments, honors, for par- 
ticular individuals or classes or castes, The religion, then, which 
is to provide effective sanction for a confessedly and inherently 
anti-rational altruism, is the conservatively Protestant form of the 
Christian religion; in other words, the religion of a very small 
fraction of the human race. Obviously, also, the religion whose 
very function it is to guarantee an altruism which submerges 
human reason must be itself anti-rational. Of course it is un- 
necessary to say that the immense majority of Christians would 
promptly and indignantly deny that the Christian religion is anti- 
rational, or that it gives the slightest sanction to the curious 
scheme of human life, individual and social, which has been briefly 
sketched above. 

A scheme so irrational, and which boasts that it is anti-rational, 
might well seem impossible, even as a transient fashion. Let us 
give it, therefore, at least its wildest parts, in the very words of 
its corypheus and prophet. ‘The transforming fact which the 
scientific development of the nineteenth century has confronted 
us with is, that, as the interests of the social organism and of the 
individual are, and must remain, antagonistic, and the former 
must always be predominant, there can never be found any sanc- 
tion in individual reason for conduct in societies where the con- 
ditions of progress prevail” (Kidd’s “Social Evolution,” p. 80). 
“The central feature of human history, the meaning of which 
neither science nor philosophy has hitherto fully recognized, is, 
apparently, the struggle which man, throughout the whole period 
of his social development, has carried on to effect the subordina- 
tion of his own reason. The motive power in this struggle has 
undoubtedly been supplied by his religious beliefs. The conclu- 
sion towards which we seem to be carried is, therefore, that the 
function of these beliefs in human evolution must be to provide a 
super-rational sanction for that large class of conduct in the indi- 
vidual, necessary to the maintenance of the development which is 
proceeding, but for which there can never be, in the nature of 
things, any rational sanction” (Ibid. p. 100). “A rational re- 
ligion is a scientific impossibility, representing from the nature 
of the case an inherent contradiction in terms” (Ibid. p. 101. 
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The italics are the author’s). Surely if religion is to be the 
supreme guide in social evolution; if there are many contradic- 
tory and mutually exclusive religions, and if all of them are irra- 
tional, we are brought as near to individual and social chaos as 
the worst enemy of mankind could desire. ‘ 

It is just now the fashion to make fun of “ the economic man ” 
as non-existent, or selfish, or mean spirited. Sentimental philan- 
thropists, fanatics of all kinds and even many thoroughly good 
and sensible Christian people have made themselves very merry 
with him. If he is to be discarded we may be perfectly certain 
that some other man will be put in his place. Would it be wiser 
and more for the interests of the individual and society, to put 
in his place the anti-rationally religious altruistic man? To 
begin with, is there such a creature? At any rate are there 
enough anti-rationally religious altruistic men to form a typical 
class, acting on definable motives, and carrying on the work of 
life, at least among themselves, in a uniform way? There are 
scores of millions of human beings all of whom are anxious to 
make fortunes. They trade in the same markets and do business 
on exactly similar principles. They determine the price of com- 
modities and the rate of wages by exactly similar tests. These 
operations occupy the greater part of their lifetime. Of all these 
people, “ the economic man” is a sufficiently accurate type. Are 
these scores of millions of altruistic men equally agreed as to 
their aims and methods? Do they all recognize and submit to 
religious sanctions? Are they agreed as to who the other people 
are for whom they are to “altruize,” and as to what is the best 
way of doing it? Surely such questions are worth considering. 
For though a society of anti-rational religious altruists might be 
a terrible set to live among at the best, yet nobody need be trou- 
bled to make arrangements for getting out of their way until at 
least they have come into existence. 

The plain fact is that they have not yet come into existence. 
There is a very considerable number of persons — though, rela- 
tively to the whole population of the United States or England, 
exceedingly few — who are in the best sense of the word altru- 
istic; that is to say, they desire and endeavor, even by the volun- 
tary sacrifice of something of their own that they themselves 
value, to increase the happiness of other people. But for this 
purpose they try to devise the most perfectly rational plan of 
action. Though moved in many cases individually by religious 
sanctions, religion is eliminated from their schemes as much as 
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possible, because it is a disturbing and weakening influence. 
Moreover they are thoroughly satisfied, in the main, with the 
existing order of society, and have a profound horror of social 
revolution, with the confiscation, bloodshed and fierce civil war 
which must inevitably accompany or accomplish it. Their 
schemes, too, are of the most discordant kind; and what one 
party considers “uplifting” another considers demoralization. 
These certainly are not the altruists who are regarded by those 
who try to usurp the place of the orthodox economists as the 
last and noblest product of social evolution. 

No doubt there are only too many people — communists, social- 
ists, nihilists, anarchists — who would gladly destroy the existing 
order of society; and unfortunately they receive the utmost aid 
and comfort from many genuine philanthropists, and especially 
from ministers of religion. But, mischievous and incalculably 
dangerous as those people are, they are not altruistic; that is to 
say, they are not working primarily or chiefly for the good of 
other people, but for what they suppose to be their own good, — 
for which they are prepared to sacrifice other people to any extent 
whatsoever. They believe their conduct and its motives to be 
entirely rational. They regard the sanctions of religion with the 
profoundest contempt. The very word “altruism ” is now a cant 
term; it has no fixed and generally accepted connotation ; it im- 
plies necessarily neither will nor even consciousness. But, if the 
word is not too fluent to be used at all in ethics and religion, 
it ought certainly to include the deliberate purpose to benefit 
another, even at some cost to one’s self. It is because this delib- 
erate purpose is quite excluded from the consideration of the 
orthodox political economy, that that most invaluable science has 
been abused as dismal, selfish, cold-blooded. Using the term in 
this limited ethical sense it may safely be affirmed that modern 
society, at any rate on the socialist side, is conspicuously lacking 
in altruism. 

It must be remembered that altruism is not in such a sense the 
opposite of egoism that the one increases or diminishes exactly as 
the other diminishes or grows. In fact altruism is very often the 
most potent instrument of egoism. Take, for instance, a nation 
regarded as a member of a community of nations. The conduct 
of such a nation will be the most perfect example of egoism, pure 
and simple. In dealing with other nations it will consider nothing 
whatever but its own interests. Purely and simply with a view to 
its own supposed interests, it will regulate foreign trade. If a 
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dispute should arise, it will take every possible safe advantage of 
the other nation. In the case of war, it will do its very utmost to 
destroy the property and lives of the other nation. But in order 
that it may accomplish to the utmost this purely egoistic purpose 
as against other nations, it must be within itself purely altruistic. 
Each citizen must be willing to sacrifice himself, to a certain 
extent, for the common good of the whole body. This is called 
patriotism, which may be defined as “the voluntary sacrifice by 
each citizen of a part of his own goods, in order that the nation 
to which he belongs may be free and independent; and because 
on any other condition an individual citizen would have no goods 
at all.” The same may be said of a business firm, a corporation, 
a trust, a trade-union. They are all purely egoistic societies, 
consisting of individuals who, as members of the societies, are 
purely altruistic, for the purpose of accomplishing purely egoistic 
ends. Moreover, the endeavor to combine individual and social 
interests in this reciprocally egoistic and altruistic way, is by no 
means considered an anti-rational attempt, doomed by the very 
nature of things to hopeless disappointment. It is, on the con- 
trary, considered perfectly reasonable, and on the very sensible 
ground, that it is justified by an almost universal experience. 

Take, again, for a moment’s separate consideration, trade- 
unions, labor-leagues and such-like organizations. They are all, 
in the highest degree, both egoistic and altruistic. They are so 
altruistic that their members contribute money and submit to the 
most stringent rules, often without knowing for what purposes the 
money is to be used, or by whom, or for what reasons, the rules 
have been. promulgated. They are so egoistic that their mem- 
bers will maltreat those outside their own body, who venture to 
compete for their own kind of work, even though they themselves 
have refused to do the work. If any one chooses to call this a 
realization of Christian brotherhood, a burning desire on the part 
of each trade-unionist to sacrifice himself for God’s sake, to serve 
the interests of other children of God, he is at perfect liberty to 
do so. He is at equal liberty, and in exactly the same way, to 
discard Webster’s Dictionary and the Multiplication Table. 

This brings us to the amazing assumption that the supposed, 
but quite unreal, altruism of associations of “labor” is protected 
by religious sanctions. It must be remembered that the anti- 
rational religious altruists do not include capitalists, nor the mem- 
bers of the “ professions” (excepting a considerable proportion 
of the ministers of religion, outside of the Roman Catholic and 
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the “ Established” Churches); nor the owners of real estate 
(including a large number of operatives who, in such cities as 
Philadelphia, own the houses they live in). They are to be found 
almost exclusively among manual laborers, especially those asso- 
ciated in trade-unions, labor-leagues, and the like. Is it really 
worth while asking the question: Do these people recognize and 
submit to religious sanctions of any kind or for any purpose? 
Who are the people who persistently refuse to go to church ; for 
whose capture the fishers of men rack their ingenuity to the ut- 
most in devising all kinds of bait? The very least that can be 
done, if these people are to be secured, is to give them their reli- 
gion for nothing ; and not their religion only, but cushioned seats 
and music and the regular services of a clergyman. In fact, 
instead of paying for religion, they must be paid to take it asa 
gift. Still it is frankly confessed and passionately deplored that 
the church has lost her hold on “the working classes.” Of 
course, if they can get the help of the church or the clergy in 
their socialist schemes, they will take it ; the Pope and Cardinal 
Manning, for instance, were valuable allies so far as they went. 
But the genuine relation to religion of the anti-rational religious 
altruist can still be best expressed in the unambiguous words of 
W. Marr, in his interesting book on Secret Societies in Swit- 
zerland (quoted in Rae’s “ Contemporary Socialism,” p. 136): 
“We make war against all prevailing ideas of religion, of the 
state, of country, of patriotism. The idea of God is the keystone 
of a perverted civilization. It must be destroyed. The true 
root of liberty, of equality, of culture, is Atheism.” There is 
nothing in the least discreditable in egoism; self-respect and 
self-regard are at the root of all genuine ethical altruism. “ As 
thyself” is the measure of the love of others demanded by “ the 
golden rule.” But, as a matter of fact, no class of society, in 
free and progressive countries, such as the United States and 
England, is so purely and simply egoistic as the dissatisfied 
members of the working class. No class is more entirely indiffer- 
ent than they are to religious sanctions. No class is more deter- 
mined than they to have a rational basis for their conduct in the 
strenuous pursuit of their own interests. Is there, after all, any 
science which can furnish a rational basis for their conduct in 
that pursuit, but political economy? Above all, is there any 
other science that can save the existing order of society? 

It is obvious enough that religion is, for that purpose, pitiably 
helpless. Partly because there are scores of religions, and each 
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religion has scores of interpretations; partly because, as we have 
just said, the dissatisfied classes repudiate, for the most part, all 
religions ; partly because a very large proportion of the religious 
people who give their attention to social problems are themselves 
virtually socialists. Social evolution has already reached the 
stage of an almost perfect political equality, — and every one can 
see how that is working. Its next stage, and, in fact, its comple- 
tion, will be, we are assured, a political and social system under 
which all citizens — indeed all mankind — will begin life with ab- 
solutely equal social opportunities. What possible rivalry could 
arise out of this absolute equality, what struggle for existence, 
what survival of the fittest, — by which alone degeneration can be 
prevented, —it is hard indeed to discover. But socialists them- 
selves know their own purpose, and the means by which alone 
they are persuaded that purpose can be accomplished. “The 
present [Socialist] movement,” says Mr. Rae (“Contemporary 
Socialism,” p. 2), “ is, before all, political and revolutionary. The 
philanthropic and experimental forms of socialism, which played 
a conspicuous role before 1848, perished then in the wreck of the 
Revolution, and have never risen to life again. . . . The social- 
ists of the present day have discarded all belief in the possibility 
of effecting any social regeneration except by means of political 
authority, and the first object of their endeavors is therefore the 
conquest of the powers of the state.”” This conquest is to be secured 
at any cost; there must be a general leveling and destruction, 
and after that the new structure may be reared as chance and 
opportunity shall permit. It is not only foolish, it is in the high- 
est degree criminal, to trifle with this tremendous alternative. 
The principles of political economy are a deduction from the exist- 
ing order of society. If that social order is wicked, cruel, dis- 
honest, let us prepare ourselves for the reign of terror by which 
alone it can be overthrown. If it be righteous, honest and for 
the general good, let us expound and enforce those principles of 
political economy that are neither more nor less than a scientific 
statement of the facts and laws which constitute the existing social 
order. 

“The conditions of life of the masses of the people,” says Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd (“Social Evolution,” p. 225), “show everywhere 
a progressive improvement. . . . In estimating the situation, our 
first duty clearly is to take all its features fully into account; and 
when this is done it must be frankly admitted that there is no 
justification whatever for either thinking or speaking of the past 
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[nineteenth] century as a period of progressive degeneration for 
the working classes. All the facts point unmistakably the other 
way.” The complaint of the dissatisfied is not that the poor are 
absolutely poorer than they used to be, but that the rich are 
richer than they used to be. In other words, the complaint lies 
against all inequalities of human lot, — and obviously most of all 
those inequalities with which human beings set out in the race 
and rivalry of life. There is accordingly no alternative before us 
but either to remove from the very start all the inequalities of 
the human lot, or to continue in the main that course of action 
which, accepting inequalities as inevitable, has nevertheless wrung 
from them steadily increasing benefits. The first alternative is a 
bloody revolution, with the confiscation of all private property, 
and a new set of political and social arrangements of which history 
has no record and in which experience can furnish us no guide. 
‘The second is neither more nor less than our familiar and abused 
friend, — Political Economy. 

The conduct of any individual is the resultant of many forces : 
his own desire of pleasure, religion, laziness, self-indulgence, the 
physical force of the organized society of which he forms a part, 
and others. It is quite impossible to attain to any prevision of 
human conduct by taking all the component forces together ; it 
is necessary to select one force and measure it separately, and 
afterwards allow for any opposite or deflecting force as that may 
present itself. By far the most constant and uniform cause 
determining human conduct in free and progressive societies is 
the desire of wealth, of whatever tends to increase the enjoyments 
of life. The most uniform opposing forces are unwillingness to 
work and unwillingness to save. Religion is a force of very 
uncertain strength and very uncertain direction. That, in free 
and progressive and well-governed societies, the ordinary man 
will desire wealth, that for its attainment he will submit to work 
and restrain immediate self-indulgence, that he will get as much 
as he can for as little as he must, that for his own advantage he 
will make exchanges with others, that he will obtain the com- 
modities or services of others on the terms most favorable to him- 
self, —this is the primary postulate of political economy. This 
sort of man is “the economic man.” The mutual endeavors of a 
society of such men produce all the complexities and variations of 
industrial and commercial life. Competition is the endeavor of 
the economic man to get from somebody else on terms which he 
considers most advantageous to himself, something which that 
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somebody else will only part with on terms which he also con- 
siders most advantageous to himself. Every ordinary man in the 
mere pursuit of wealth is regarding only his own supposed inter- 
est ; whatever other motives he may have are opposing or deflect- 
ing forces which must be separately reckoned with. Moreover, 
this endless rivalry, this competition and even codperation for 
certain purposes would all be impossible but for those inequalities 
of personality and environment to which all men are born. 

Our social reformers assure us that all this is sinful and dis- 
gusting, that “the economic man” is a mean and selfish brute, 
that to make his own gain the primary object of his endeavor is 
flat contradiction of the law of God and the example of Jesus 
Christ. In that case the whole order of modern society is god- 
less ; and, as confiscation and murder and the self-regard of a 
socialist community would be at least equally godless, the whole 
human race in any conceivable circumstances is a hideous abor- 
tion. Might it not, however, be contended that we have here one 
of the evidences — all the stronger for being indirect and, one 
might say, accidental — of the beneficence of the divine Being? 
“He maketh the self-regard of man to praise Him.” No force 
has done so much to promote the general good as the self-regard 
of the individual. This is the source of all modern progress. 
This has raised wages and cheapened the commodities that every- 
body needs. This has united distant nations in a generous con- 
federacy. This has made war hateful. It has done far more 
than religion for the promotion at least of that material prosper- 
ity which is what the dissatisfied classes are demanding; for re- 
ligions are many, and the Christian religion has not yet, in any 
or all its many forms, embraced even a half of the existing human 
race. Political economy itself would abolish slavery, and has 
demonstrated again and again the “economy of high wages.” 
Indeed, if we must bring religion into the matter at all, it may 
most reverently be affirmed that the self-sacrifice of God without 
His self-regard, His divine sympathy, without “the glory of His 
name,” would be an abdication of Deity. 

If the self-regard of ‘the economic man” be really selfish and 
godless, mean and cruel, what are human beings to do? Born 
they are, their own leave never asked, and each one is different 
from every other. Long before a certain child can determine in 
the least its own future, it has been sent to school and familiar- 
ized with a certain scale of living and way of thinking. Rela- 
tively to many others it will be well born and well bred; it will 
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have unearned advantages in the rivalry and struggle of life. 
For a grown-up youth to divest himself of these advantages is 
impossible, to leave them unused is a sin. If the socialist or 
communist society, which so many excellent Christian people con- 
sider to be the realization of the Christian ideal, should, in any 
single nation, come into existence, who will guarantee the social 
“equality of opportunity” to negroes and whites, to Americans 
and Chinese? ‘“ With the completion of that process of social 
evolution,” says Mr. Benjamin Kidd, with charming naiveté 
(“Social Evolution,” p. 315), “ in which the doctrine of the native 
equality of man has played so important a part — and therefore 
with the probable modification of that instinct which has hitherto 
recognized the vital necessity to ourselves of maintaining this doc- 
trine in its most uncompromising form — it seems probable that 
there must arise a tendency to scrutinize more closely the existing 
differences between ourselves and the colored races as regards the 
qualities contributing to social efficiency; this tendency being 
accompanied by a disposition to relax our hitherto prevalent 
opinion that the doctrine of equality requires us to shut our eyes 
to those differences when political relations are concerned.” This 
is simply exquisite. The doctrine of “the native equality of 
men ” — which does not exist — has, up to a certain stage of evo- 
lution, been “ vitally necessary to ourselves” [pure egoism]; but 
is at once abandoned when it is apparent that the “ differences ” 
among men — which do exist — must be recognized “ when politi- 
cal relations are concerned.” Straightforward “ orthodox” politi- 
cal economy would never find itself floundering about among 
these contradictions. It would say: There is no such thing as 
the native equality of man. Wherever there is life there is varia- 
tion, and without variation progress is impossible. Men, being 
endowed with reason, are better able than other animals to adapt 
themselves to the law of evolution, but they cannot alter the law. 
To refuse to make use of natural or acquired advantages is a kind 
of suicide. The superior individual or class or race of human 
beings might, on purely economic grounds, to say nothing of 
religion or ethics, endeavor to elevate the lower, but never by 
the sacrifice of its own superiority, — and for this obvious reason. 
It is absurd and self-contradictory to attempt to elevate anything 
by throwing away the only lever which is strong enough to lift it. 
No doubt, economic self-regard may be accompanied by the vice 
of selfishness; but so may be the religious self-regard. Lavish 
almsgiving, for instance, as a means of securing the deliverance 
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of the giver from the torments of hell, may be, and often has been, 
as purely a matter of business as buying corn or stocks. 

As “the economic man,” the primary postulate of political 
economy, is really the typical man of modern free and progressive 
nations, and is not necessarily either selfish or cruel, so another 
great principle of political economy, the law of wages, has been 
confirmed abundantly by the scientific research of such men as 
Darwin. It proves to be a particular case of an absolutely uni- 
versal law of life, vegetable and animal, from the simplest to the 
most complicated organism. As a mere law of nature it is en- 
tirely unethical; it is neither right nor wrong, neither cruel nor 
kind. But it is invincible, and we can only escape its severity by 
keeping out of its way. Of course, the wages that even industri- 
ous people can earn are sometimes distressingly low ; but those who 
employ them, even at such a rate of wages, are very often quite 
unable to pay them more. They carry on their business in hun- 
dreds of cases on the very edge of bankruptcy, and the very 
smallest increase of their expenses would push them in. Such 
employers cannot invest more money in wages because they have 
no more to invest. No doubt, better wages might make their 
workpeople more efficient, and so perhaps seventy-five better paid 
might do the work of a hundred at the old rate. This the em- 
ployer might afford; it might be to his interest to make the 
change ; but in this case seventy-five workpeople would get better 
wages and the other twenty-five would get nothing. 

The most popular proposal just now for the large and perma- 
nent increase of wages is wholesale confiscation. The “ Govern- 
ment,” in the interest and for the sole benefit of “ Labor,” is to 
take possession of all the instruments of production and distribu- 
tion: all factories, railroads, mines, gas and water works, for in- 
stance. No doubt theft on a large scale, like a good-sized mira- 
cle, might increase the fund out of which wages could be paid. 
But the theft would have to be successful. Mere destruction — 
such as “looting” New York—though possible and not even 
improbable, would make no improvement in wages. But when 
the thieving and murdering had got done, and the resulting soci- 
ety was settling down to work, the inexorable law of nature would 
make itself felt: the more eaters at this dinner the less for each, 
the more workers to be paid out of this stock the less the rate of 
wages. 

My space is exhausted, and any one writing or speaking on 
this side of social questions is entirely out of the fashion, —is 
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likely to be no more than a “ vox clamantis in deserto.” But it 
will scarcely be denied that social institutions —indeed the very 
foundations of modern society — are in serious danger. Hitherto 
the Christian religion and its representative ministers have been 
a mighty power on the side of order and conservatism. In spite 
of human infirmities and vested interests and wild schemes of revo- 
lution, they have generally retained so much of the spirit of the 
Master as to realize that “‘ Cesar” is a “ minister of God” who is 
not to bear the sword in vain. The violent contrasts between rich 
and poor, the shameless and obtrusive extravagance of the rich, 
the unspeakable wretchedness of the poor, the innumerable multi- 
tude of slaves, the exposure of children, the brutal cruelty of those 
who had power, the grinding taxation and all the rest of it, — all 
this confronted Jesus and his apostles as they confront us. But 
it is in the highest degree instructive to contrast the teaching of 
Jesus and his apostles with modern Christian socialism. It seems 
only too probable that, in the approaching social revolution, 
Christianity must be reckoned with as on the revolutionary side. 
It cannot be doubted that, if the revolution comes, it will be of a 
sort to make the French Revolution seem a pleasant pastime. It 
is surely a primary duty of those who believe in the testimony 
of history to recall men’s minds while it is possible to principles 
long ago firmly established, verified thousands of times over, and 


endangered only by ungoverned passions and irrational senti- 
mentalism. 


W. Krexvs. 
Newark, N. J. 





THE PRESENT STANDING OF THE SYNOPTIC 
PROBLEM IN GERMANY. 


DurinG the last decades the investigation of the synoptic prob- 
lem in Germany has taken no turn which can be called entirely 
new and epoch-making. No novel hypothesis of especial signifi- 
cance has assumed a place by the side of the older ones. No dis- 
covery has been made in the field of early Christian literature 
which has suddenly cast a fresh light on the problem of the syn- 
optics. No essentially new illumination has come even from the 
recently discovered fragments of the apocryphal Gospel of Peter 
which in various respects is so extremely interesting and instruc- 
tive. 
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Nevertheless we may say that in the last few decades a very 
important advance in the comprehension of the synoptic problem 
has gradually been accomplished. The situation with respect to 
this question is to-day very different from what it was in the 
middle of our century, the fourth and fifth decades. In the first 
place, the conviction has become confirmed and widespread that 
the impartial, scientific, historical -critical investigation of the 
Biblical writings in general, and so of the synoptic evangelists, 
has justified its value. Only gradually could this conviction as- 
sert itself in opposition to the hostile power of the old orthodox 
conception of the purely miraculous and mechanical nature of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. Wherever this old notion of in- 
spiration prevails, the inquiry into the natural circumstances of 
the origin of the Bible writings is excluded, or at least very much 
limited and made actually meaningless. With respect to the 
Evangelists the task becomes simply that of a harmony of the 
gospels, in which the narratives of the several Evangelists are 
brought together, and their differences are, more or less artifi- 
cially, reconciled. But the old orthodox conception of inspiration 
has been steadily transformed. The intense occupation with the 
Bible in Protestantism has contributed to this, and not least of 
all the careful study of the Gospels, and the observation of very 
many signs in them which point to their literary connection with 
each other, or to their dependence on original documents. To- 
day, the effort everywhere in Protestant Germany is to confirm the 
unique significance of the Bible for Christian faith and Christian 
doctrine through such conceptions of the Revelation it witnesses 
and contains as presuppose the natural, historically conditioned and 
psychologically mediated origin of the Scriptures after the analogy 
of other human compositions. ‘With this presupposition we have, 
then, as respects the Gospels, the task of a Gospel-Criticism, 
and especially of a critical investigation of the synoptic problem. 
This problem meets us in the peculiar relation of our first three 
Gospels in their content to each other. On the one hand, all three 
predominantly agree with each other in reference to the content, 
the time-order and the detailed presentation of their information. 
On the other hand, they show, at the same time, very noteworthy 
differences. Between Matthew and Luke there are special agree- 
ments in which they both depart from Mark; while, again, 
Matthew and Luke in some points differ essentially from each 
other. 

Since the close of the last century several hypotheses have been 
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advanced for the solution of our problem. But until the middle 
part of our own century there were comparatively few circles of 
unprejudiced theologians who busied themselves with this scien- 
tific task and recognized its high importance. In this respect 
great progress has been made in the last decades. To-day Pro- 
testant theologians in Germany of all tendencies agree in recog- 
nizing that the peculiar literary relationship of the first three 
Gospels must be explained scientifically by the circumstances of 
the natural origin of these documents. No one is satisfied now 
with a simple reference to the wonderful guidance of the inspir- 
ing Holy Ghost. From this common point the roads of the more 
conservative and the more liberal theologians diverge widely, in- 
deed, when it comes to details. But that this common basis of 
recognition of the synoptic problem as a subject of simple literary- 
historical investigation has been won, is a forward step of great 
significance. 

The literary-historical investigation itself has advanced felici- 
tously. The longer this has continued the more sure has it become 
that certain hypotheses, which commanded respect at the begin- 
ning of our century, are not sufficient to solve the whole synoptic 
problem, but that particular elements of truth are to be recognized 
in them. The hypothesis hardly finds an advocate to-day that a 
primitive written gospel formed the common source from which, 
directly or indirectly, our first three gospels flowed. But the 
notion is firmly held by nearly all the critics that, in explaining 
the synoptic problem, we have to reckon with an older apostolic — 
document, which has not come down to us. In like manner only 
few hold that the entire relationship of our synoptic gospels is 
explained by the hypothesis that an oral, evangelical tradition, 
essentially fixed in its formal expression, but with manifold mod- 
ifications in detail, was spread abroad, and was afterward given a 
documentary shape in our three gospels. Yet this truth lies at 
the foundation of this theory, that the oral evangelical tradition 
played a part in the origination of our synoptic gospels. The 
composition of the gospels is not to be explained by saying that 
the Evangelists, in part, made use of one or more written sources, 
and, in part, made additions or changes following their own fancy 
or a certain tendency. Rather, the significant factor of oral tra- 
dition is always to be considered, which offered to each evange- 
list peculiar matter and a special interpretation of the written 
source. 

It is now quite generally recognized by the theologians who oc- 
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cupy themselves with the synoptic problem that we must assume 
a direct knowledge of one of our synoptic gospels by the other two. 
Is it, then, the Gospel of Matthew, or is it, much more probably, 
the gospel of Mark, which, as the oldest, lay at the foundation of 
the other two? This is the great controversial point which has 
been discussed repeatedly down to the present. 

At the end of the last century Griesbach in Jena put forth the 
hypothesis that Matthew wrote first, then Luke, and that finally 
Mark made a compendium of the two earlier gospels. Ferdinand 
Christian Baur of Tiibingen and his disciples took up this hy- 
pothesis in the middle of this century, and developed it in the 
interest of their “tendency” criticism. As is well known, Baur 
believed that the pronounced opposition, recognizable in the 
genuine epistles of Paul, between the older, strictly legal and 
partialist Jewish Christianity and the universalist Paulinism, set 
free from the law, not only dominated the apostolic age, but also 
conditioned the whole development of Christianity in the second 
century, until finally, at the close of the century, the Catholic 
Church arose from the inevitable compromise of the two tenden- 
cies. Baur and his disciples showed a special interest in investi- 
gating the relations to this supposed opposition shown in the sep- 
arate books in the New Testament and the documents of primitive 
Christian literature preserved outside of it, whether they allow 
us to perceive the contention in its original sharpness, or whether 
they betray a tendency to mediate. According to this point of 
view, the Tiibingen scholars gave to the different writings their 
place in the history of primitive Christianity. The synoptic 
gospels were treated in this fashion. Baur considered that they 
all belonged to the compromise time in the middle of the second 
century. The Gospel of Matthew, in which he found the Jewish- 
Christian character most clearly expressed, he held to be a revision 
of an older written gospel, strictly Judaistic in tone, the so-called 
Gospel of the Hebrews. He considered the Gospel of Luke to be 
a revision of an older gospel written with the Pauline tendency ; 
he believed that the reviser held fast to the Pauline character of 
this written source, but endeavored to give it a form acceptable 
to Jewish Christians by manifold additions. He held the Gospel 
of Mark to be third in order; he gave it a character as “ indif- 
ferent and neutral, and so far mediating and reconciling.” 

In the middle of this century it was the Tiibingen school which 
represented the theological tendency that most vigorously applied 
free scientific criticism to the New Testament literature. It is its 
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permanent glory that it made the first consistent attempt to com- 
prehend the various literary products of primitive Christianity as 
members of a great historical whole, a process of historical devel- 
opment. There have proceeded from it large and fruitful provo- 
cations to further scientific investigation of primitive Christianity, 
and especially of the New Testament writings. But this grateful 
recognition does not exclude the judgment that the criticism of 
Baur and his disciples, in very many respects, was not wise or 
sufficiently well grounded, and therefore it did not lead to such 
results as showed themselves permanently tenable. In his fine 
essay in this review (Vol. III. No. X., June, 1894) on “ Baur’s New 
Testament Criticism in the Light of the Present,” Professor H. 
Holtzmann has shown that the positions of Baur and his school 
can only be upheld at present with significant modifications. 
Especially is this the case with reference to the synoptic gospels. 
The progressive scientific inquiry of the last decades has steadily 
confirmed the conclusion that neither Baur’s notion of the priority 
of the Gospel of Matthew nor his view of the “ tendency” party 
character of the synoptic gospels is correct. In this very conclu- 
sion seems to me to lie the most important advance which the 
labor spent on the synoptic problem during the last decades has 
brought about. 

Two essential elements have conditioned this advance. In the 
first place it has been shown that Baur’s view of the development 
of party relations in the apostolic and post-apostolic times — his 
general construction of the history with which his judgment on 
the tendencies of the various gospels stood in the closest connec- 
tion — cannot be carried through. The process of a scientific 
transformation of this view of Baur’s was begun by Albrecht 
Ritsch] in his work on “The Origin of the Primitive Catholic 
Church” (second edition, Bonn, 1857), and successfully con- 
tinued recently by Adolf Harnack in his “ Manual of the History 
of Doctrine” (third edition, Freiburg i. B. 1894). The chief 
points which concern us here are these. We have learned to esti- 
mate very much higher than Baur and his school did the signifi- 
cance of the historical activity of Jesus himself, the essential ad- 
vance of his. proclamation of religion beyond the conceptions of 
Judaism, and the influences which went out from him to work 
upon apostolic Christianity. We have, furthermore, learned that 
we do not explain the whole situation in the apostolic age by the 
distinction between a Judaising and a Pauline tendency in Chris- 
tianity. A much greater complexity in the forms under which 
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Christianity then developed and spread abroad must be assumed. 
We have also come to perceive that we must be very cautious, 
with respect to the phenomena of post-apostolic Christianity, in 
applying the adjectives “ Jewish-Christian” and “ Pauline.” 
Very much which Baur’s school formerly considered characteristic 
of the Jewish-Christian tendency, especially a moral-legal con- 
struction of Christianity, is much more a common mark of the 
Gentile Christianity of the post-apostolic age. Jewish Christian- 
ity, in the special sense of the word, — that tendency which held 
fast to the literal observance of the Mosaic law, — did not, in 
general, have such a determining influence on the development of 
the Christian church and doctrine as the Tiibingen school attrib- 
uted to it. But neither did Paulinism proper —the Christian 
doctrine of Paul in its original sense and connection — find a 
direct continuation ; it only operated, on one side, in the recogni- 
tion of the universal destiny of Christianity, and the neglect of the 
observance of the Mosaic law in the literal, Jewish sense, and, on 
the other side, in some dogmatic formulas and expressions of Paul, 
which nevertheless met with no deep religious comprehension. 

The consequences of this altered point of view are very plainly 
shown in the modern criticism of the gospels. We practice now 
much more reserve in judgments on the tendency, the “ Jewish- 
Christian” or the “ Pauline” character, of the whole gospels, or 
of single utterances and narratives in them. We are much less 
inclined to draw final conclusions, with reference to the time of 
composition of the gospels and their mutual relations, from the 
religious points of view and the intentions that are actually recog- 
nizable in the evangelists. On the other hand, many utterances 
in the gospels, which the school of Baur formerly sought to explain 
by the tendency of the writers, we now seek to interpret from the 
religious consciousness of Jesus himself, from the whole body of 
his teaching, and accordingly from sound apostolic tradition. 

In the second place, in opposition to Baur’s hypothesis of the 
priority of the Gospel of Matthew to the other two synoptic 
gospels, continued and careful research and comparison of the 
gospels has furnished increasing evidence that the Gospel of Mark 
is much more probably the oldest and formed a foundation for 
the other two. This Mark hypothesis was brought forward at 
the close of the last century by G. C. Storr (“On the Aim of the 
Gospel History and the Epistles of John,” Tiibingen, 1786), and 
found able advocates in the middle of this century in Chr. H. 
Weisse (“The Gospel History,” Leipzig, 1858; “The Gospel 
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Problem,” Leipzig, 1856), and Chr. G. Wilke (“ The Primitive 
Gospel,” Dresden, 1858). It was again taken up, against the Tii- 
bingen school, by Albrecht Ritschl (“ On the Present Standing of 
Criticism of the Synoptic Gospels,” in the Tiibingen Theologische 
Jahrbiicher,” 1851, pp. 508 ff, reprinted in his “Collected Essays,” 
Freiburg i. B. 1893, pp. 1 ff.) Quite special distinction in the 
scientific confirmation of this hypothesis has been gained by Pro- 
fessor H. Holtzmann, of Strassburg (“The Synoptic Gospels,” 
Leipzig, 1863 ; compare his recent work, “ Manual of Historical- 
Critical Introduction to the New Testament,” third edition, Frei- 
burg i. B. 1892, and the “Short Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment,” vol. i., second edition, 1892), and Professor B. Weiss, of 
Berlin (“The Gospel of Mark and its Synoptic Parallels,” Berlin, 
1892; compare his recent “ Manual of Introduction to the New 
Testament,” second edition, 1889): with the greatest keenness 
they have exhibited the application of the hypothesis in detail. 
Not only such eminent theologians, who stand at a distance from 
the Tiibingen school, as Ewald, H. A. W. Meyer, and Reuss, but 
also a number of notable theologians in the Tiibingen school it- 
self, like Weizsiicker, Volkmar, Hausrath, and Pfleiderer, have 
pronounced for the Mark-hypothesis, and sought to show in vari- 
ous directions how, accepting this hypothesis, we are to determine 
the lines of the Gospel history and of the development of the gos- 
pel literature. 

As the gospel of Mark does not contain a large amount of mat- 
ter in which Matthew and Luke agree, it has necessarily become 
an aim in the solution of the entire synoptic problem to couple 
the hypothesis of the priority of Mark with the further hypothe- 
sis that Matthew and Luke also made use of a second document 
besides Mark. From the character of the sections common to 
Matthew and Luke but not found in Mark, we may conclude that 
this document must have been substantially made up of sayings 
and discourses of Jesus. The conjecture lies near at hand that 
this lost document was identical with the “ Logia” of the Lord 
which, according to the report of Papias (in Eusebius, “ Hist. 
Ecel.” iii. 39), the Apostle Matthew brought together in the He- 
brew tongue. At this day the Mark-hypothesis, in combination 
with this Matthew-Logia hypothesis, has become dominant with 
the scientific theologians of Germany. 

We may not, indeed, say that the views of the Tiibingen school 
concerning the priority of Matthew and the tendency character 
of the synoptic gospels have been definitively overthrown. Two 
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prominent representatives of that school, Professor A. Hilgenfeld, 
of Jena, and Professor C. Holsten, of Heidelberg, still assert with 
full conviction and energy the scientific validity of these Tiibingen 
views, against the Mark-hypothesis, although with certain modifi- 
cations of the standpoint of Baur. Hilgenfeld has comprehen- 
sively expounded his critical estimate of the synoptic gospels in his 
“ Historical-Critical Introduction to the New Testament” (Leip- 
zig, 1875) ; and Holsten, in his work on “ The Synoptic Gospels 
and the Form of their Contents” (Heidelberg, 1885). It seems 
to me I can best characterize the present standing of the Synoptic 
problem in Germany if I first show how the Tiibingen point of 
view is at present represented by the two scholars just named, and 
then briefly exhibit the arguments with which, in opposition to 
this standpoint, the Mark and Matthew-Logia hypothesis is vin- 
dicated. 

Hilgenfeld and Holsten agree in the opinion, held before by 
Baur, that our Gospel of Matthew is the revision of an older, 
Judaistic, written gospel, the Gospel of the Hebrews. They find 
the proof of this position in the fact that in our first gospel there 
are certain internal contradictions, and especially “ the fundamen- 
tal distinction of a universalism which, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple, holds-the heathen world to be the pecu- 
liar sphere of Christianity, and an older particularism which dates 
before that event, and would limit Christianity to the Jewish 
sphere” (Hilgenfeld, as above, pp. 493 f.). According to Hol- 
sten, in this Judaistic source sayings of the Lord were collected, 
under the guidance of a strong Judaistic feeling, in the form of 
a legal gospel. But when, by the historical fact of the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the temple, the roots of the claims and the very 
existence even of Judaism were cut away, the freer Jewish-Chris- 
tian tendency, which took shape under the influence of Jesus him- 
self and was chiefly represented by Peter, was able to display 
itself vigorously. From the standpoint of this Petrine Jewish- 
Christian consciousness, that first Hebrew gospel, which in the 
mean time had probably undergone a revision in Greek, was 
transformed into our canonical Gospel of Matthew. In this gos- 
pel the spirit of the original Peter seeks to extricate itself from 
Judaism ; while on the other hand, by its opposition to Paulinism, 
it is still held back in Judaism in important passages (compare 
Holsten, as above, pp. 175 ff.). Thus the gospel shows its pecu- 
liar double character. On the one hand, the Judaistic tendency 
of the source plainly appears in many places, especially in v. 17- 
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20 and x.5f. On the other hand, the gospel also shows plain 
signs of a universalist spirit insisting upon the spiritualization of 
the Law, particularly in viii. 10-12 ; ix. 14-17; xii. 1-14, 21; 
xxiv. 14, and xxviii. 19. 

Both these critics believe, in this respect differing from Baur, 
that the Gospel of Mark followed next to our Matthew, while the 
Gospel of Luke came third. They differ notably, however, in their 
judgment on the “ tendency” of Mark. According to Hilgenfeld, 
this gospel was written from the standpoint of Jewish Christian- 
ity, though one much mollified and tolerant of Paulinism. Hol- 
sten, on the contrary, recognizes in it an emphatic Pauline ten- 
dency. He declares that our Petrine, Jewish-Christian Gospel of 
Matthew must have caused surprise in the Pauline, Gentile-Chris- 
tian communities, to whom it came as the first written gospel. 
For this gospel “ proclaimed in its historical Jesus another Christ 
and another Spirit than the Pauline.” So the need was pressing 
of another “ life of Jesus which should show in the proclamation of 
the historical Jesus the proclamation of Paul, and in his Spirit 
the spirit of Paul.” ‘Since the Pauline communities possessed 
no comprehensive traditions of their own as a historical source for 
a life of Jesus, a Pauline life of him could only arise from a re- 
vision of a Jewish-Christian one” (Holsten, as above, p. 179). 
The canonical Matthew was, then, transformed into the Pauline 
Mark. Since Matthew, in “accordance with the manner of its 
origin, contained differing elements, the Pauline redactor had, for 
his task, to obliterate on the one hand the Judaistic features, and 
on the other hand to bring out more prominently the Petrine 
views which were allied to the Pauline. Thus Mark has, in par- 
ticular, omitted the Sermon on the Mount. For the Jewish-Chris- 
tian doctrine of righteousness as the ground of everlasting life, 
on account of its ethical character as here expressed, seemed to 
him to stand in contradiction to the Pauline doctrine of salvation. 
So, too, he omitted most of the Old Testament citations in Mat- 
thew, because he did not share the Jewish-Christian thoughts ex- 
pressed in them. On the other hand, at the very beginning, in 
i. 14 f., he denotes the general subject of the preaching of Jesus in 
Pauline terms. He has also attempted to give an indirect apolo- 
gia for Paul: “ By the incapacity of his family and his contem- 
poraries to grasp the spirit of Jesus, he explains to the Gentile 
Christians the incapacity of the Jewish Christians to understand 
the spirit of Paul (Mark iii. 21; vi. 4); and in the hatred of 
Jesus felt by the Jewish Pharisees and Scribes from Jerusalem 
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he indicates the ground of the hatred of Paul felt by Judaistic 
men of the letter everywhere” (Holsten, as above, p. 182). 
Besides the Pauline tendency, Holsten finds a second element 
conditioning the details of the change of the Gospel of Matthew 
through Mark. Mark, with his clear understanding, has en- 
deavored to reconcile for thoughtful readers all that was contra- 
dictory and incomprehensible in Matthew’s gospel. Holsten has 
taken great pains to develop this point of view. As a charac- 
teristic example, he brings forward the narrative of the ship in the 
storm (Mark iv. 35-41; compare Matt. viii. 23-27). “ Mark, 
changing the text of Matthew, relates thus: The disciples took 
him to them, as he was in the boat, i.e. without his going on 
shore to rest and refresh himself. Thus it is explained why 
Jesus, overwearied, slept in spite of the storm. Then he inserts 
(if the words are genuine) ‘and other boats were with him.’ 
Thus he explains how the disciples come from the shore to him 
as he sat in the sea, and take him out of his boat to go across in 
their ship. Further he says: ‘and the waves beat against the 
boat so that it was now filling.’ If, as in Matthew, the vessel 
was covered with the waves, Jesus would have been wet through, 
and could not have slept. For this reason, too, Mark makes 
Jesus rest on the high stern of the ship, where the waves do not 
reach him. Again, he makes the disciples, who have become 
frightened and for the moment skeptical of the divine power of 
Jesus, cry out, not ‘Lord,’ but ‘Teacher,’ because in the cry of 
‘Lord’ faith is expressed. Then he changes the order of the 
following clauses of the narrative, as it is more reasonable that 
Jesus should first exhibit his divine power and then rebuke the 
disciples. So, too, he avoids here, as elsewhere, the expression 
* Ye of little faith,’ as it has no sense for a Paulinist. Then, ac- 
cording to his habit, he makes Jesus utter the word of might in 
which the omnipotence of the ‘Spirit’ is expressed (Gen. i. 
3), used twice, for the wind and for the waves (Matt. viii. 26). 
Finally, he does not let ‘the men’ fall into astonishment, but 
the disciples fall into fear, since in the given situation these ‘men’ 
come in without any explanation ” (Holsten, as above, pp. 181 f.). 
The Gospel of Luke is explained by Hilgenfeld and Holsten in 
agreement as the work of a reconciling Paulinist. According to 
Hilgenfeld, the Paulinism of the gospel is shown on the one hand 
in its anti-Judaism and universalism, and on the other hand in its 
bringing forward fundamental Pauline doctrines, for example in 
i. T7 £.; viii. 12; x. 20, 41 £.; xvii. 5-10; xvii. 18 f. But the 
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Paulinism is moderate, since the aim was to gain, if possible, 
from the Jewish Christians a recognition of the Gentile church, 
which was free of the law, and of Paul as its founder. Holsten 
explains that, in the Gentile-Christian, Pauline communions, 
thoughtful Christians recognized and deplored the opposition of 
the gospels of Matthew and Mark, especially where, in mixed 
communions, the contention between the Jewish-Christian gospel 
and the Pauline was still active. So arose the necessity of giving 
the proof, in a new form of the gospel, that this opposition of the 
two gospels recognized in the communions was only apparent. 
Accordingly those two earlier gospels are blended together in 
such a manner that the sections and lines of thought in Matthew, 
which the Pauline Mark intentionally omitted, like the Sermon 
on the Mount in particular, were taken upagain. Thus it is plain 
that the dogmatic- religious opposition between Matthew and 
Mark no longer existed for the author of the Gospel of Luke in 
its original rigor. In some points, Jewish-Christian principles are 
visible in this gospel, particularly in vi. 46-49 and x. 28, 37, for 
instance (compare Holsten, as above, pp. 207 ff.). 

It is indeed a very consistently developed and carefully grounded 
theory of the synoptiecs, essentially in the spirit of F. C. Baur, 
which Hilgenfeld and Holsten offer us. But is this theory the 
correct one? 

We might at once say, as a general impression, that the whole 
representation of the significant influences — the Jewish-Chris- 
tian, the Paulinist, and the compromising tendencies — upon the 
composition of the gospels in general, and upon the transforma- 
tion of the narratives and discourses in detail, may seem very 
illuminating to those who already, for other reasons, have been 
convinced of the justice of the general historical view of Baur 
concerning the post-apostolic age. But it seems very problematic 
to those who stand in a skeptical attitude toward this general 
view, and, as I have indicated above, have recognized how cautious 
we must be in applying the predicates “ Jewish-Christian ’’ and 
“ Paulinist” to the phenomena of the post-apostolic time. But, 
in truth, such a general impression cannot be decisive, when we 
are referred to quite definite and demonstrative indications which 
are said to stand in the gospels themselves. It is not possible to 
put down so great, consistent and comprehensive a theory by de- 
monstration that some of these indications have not the force of 
proof. The question is much more, whether another theory offers 


amore simple and internally probable solution of the synoptic 
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problem in general, and also explains those passages brought for- 
ward by Hilgenfeld and Holsten. 

Is the hypothesis of the priority of the Gospel of Mark, and of 
the use of a lost collection of sayings and discourses of Jesus, 
together with the Gospel of Mark, by Matthew and Luke, actually 
such a better theory? I will briefly set forth the grounds on 
which we may assert the superior claims of this hypothesis, and 
the explanation to be given from the standpoint of this hypothe- 
sis of the most important phenomena which constitute the synop- 
tic problem. 

The first question concerns the priority of Matthew or of Mark. 
To this question the different tendencies of these gospels, if such 
are plainly recognizable, would in any case give us no sure an- 
swer. For in itself it would be just as possible that a Paulinist 
gospel was written first, and then revised from the Jewish-Chris- 
tian standpoint, undergoing alterations and additions, as that, on 
the contrary, a Jewish-Christian gospel was afterwards changed 
and abbreviated from the Pauline point of view. We must in- 
quire for other grounds of decision. 

Now Mark is declared to be shown to be the secondary reviser 
of the Gospel of Matthew by the fact that his narrative appears 
to be more lucid and comprehensible than the parallel one in 
Matthew. This superiority is undeniable. But the question is, 
whether we actually have a right to conclude from it that Mark 
was the perspicuous and rational reviser of Matthew, or whether, 
on the contrary, Matthew did not, much rather, in his reproduction 
of the Book of Mark, leave much confused and irrational which, 
in the original exposition of Mark, was clear and comprehensible. 
In the narrative of the storm on the lake, for instance, do not all 
those little touches, which Holsten considers signs of the reflective, 
rational revision of Matthew by Mark, lend themselves just as 
well to interpretation as signs that Mark is the original narrator, 
while Matthew, as the reproducer, has altered or omitted many 
details, because their significance for the lucidity of the whole 
narrative was not obvious to him? A yet plainer example is 
afforded by the narrative that Jesus repelled his mother and his 
brethren (Matt. xii. 46-50; Mark iii. 31-35; compare also 
Luke viii. 19-21). Only Mark prepares the way for this nar- 
rative in verse 20 f. by the statement that the aim of the rela- 
tives of Jesus in coming was to get possession of him, because 
they said that in his work among the people he had become crazy. 
' With this introduction, the severe repulse of the mother and 
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brethren becomes intelligible, while in Matthew and Luke it ap- 
pears unjustifiably harsh. Shall we, then, decide with Holsten 
that Mark, in revising Matthew, interpolated that introduction in 
order to make comprehensible this otherwise causeless action of 
Jesus, and in order to show him at the same time, as the type of 
Paul assailed by his own people? Is not the judgment much 
simpler and more natural that Matthew and Luke show them- 
selves here second-hand reporters by the side of Mark, through 
their omission of the introduction, so necessary for understanding 
the history? As in Mark, the introduction to the account is 
externally separated from the continuance by an episodical nar- 
rative (Mark iii. 22-30), the second-hand reporters might well 
overlook the inner connection of the introduction and the continu- 
ation, and pass by the apparently unimportant notice in Mark iii. 
20 f. 

More important than this fact, that many single narratives in 
Mark appear more lucid and comprehensible than the parallels in 
Matthew, is the further fact that in respect to certain main points 
of the gospel history the narrative of Mark, according to all in- 
dications, stands nearest to the historical truth, while the parallel 
account in Matthew is modified by the unhistorical point of view 
of the post-apostolic generation. 

One such important matter is the relation of John the Baptist 
to Jesus. In the narrative in Mark i. 1-11, nothing indicates 
that the Baptist has recognized Jesus as the Messiah. According 
to verse 7 f., he preaches only the near coming of the mightier one, 
but does not say that Jesus is this mightier one. At the bap- 
tism of Jesus it is only he himself who sees the spirit descending, 
and to whom the words from heaven are directed. In Matthew, 
on the contrary, the conversation between the Baptist and Jesus 
before the baptism (iii. 14 f.) shows that the Baptist has recognized 
Jesus as the mightier one he had proclaimed. The voice from 
heaven (iii. 17) here bears the character not of an address to Jesus, 
but of an utterance about Jesus, — that is, it is presupposed that 
it comes to the Baptist concerning Jesus. That Mark’s view here 
comes nearer to the historic connection of events is evident from 
the later account of the message from the imprisoned Baptist to 
Jesus, which Matthew (xi. 2 ff.), agreeing with Luke (vii. 18 ff.), 
has drawn from another source. The question of the Baptist, 
whether Jesus was or was not the one expected to come, is com- 
prehensible only under the presumption that the Baptist had not 
previously recognized the Messiahship of Jesus, and that it had 
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not been confirmed to him by a heavenly revelation. To the same 
effect is the narrative in Acts xix. 1 ff. about the disciples of John 
in Ephesus, who knew nothing of the realization of the Messianic 
spirit-baptism by Jesus. How would such disciples of John be 
possible if the Baptist himself had plainly confessed the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, and therefore announced it to his disciples? Thus 
the features in the narrative of the baptism in Matthew which 
depart from Mark show themselves to be unhistorical. In the 
post-apostolic time it was considered self-evident that the Baptist, 
who was sent to prepare the way for the Messiah Jesus, plainly 
recognized, himself, the Messiahship of Jesus. According to the 
account in Luke i. 39-45, the mother even of the Baptist knew 
that the son of Mary was to be the Messiah. According to the 
narrative in the fourth gospel (which I hold was not composed 
by John himself, but presents a revision of a collection of dis- 
courses of Jesus proceeding from this apostle) the Baptist had the 
special commission to attest the Messiahship of Jesus which the 
divine revelation at the baptism had made known to him (John i. 
26-36). But this is the later view. The account in Mark has 
not been influenced by it, but that of Matthew has been. 

A second point is the recognition of the Messiahship of Jesus 
by his disciples and other men.- Mark shows the view, consist- 
ently held, that the Messiahship of Jesus, of which he became 
conscious at his baptism through the divine revelation, remained 
concealed from other men for the greatest part of his public ac- 
tivity, and was not openly declared by Jesus himself intention- 
ally. Only the demoniacs recognized his significance ; but Jesus 
forbade them to make him known (Mark i. 24 f. 34; iii. 11 f.). 
All other men simply asked in astonishment what manner of man 
he was, and they gave different answers (Mark i. 27; iii. 21 f.; 
iv. 41; vi. 14 f.; viii. 28). The confession of Peter on the way 
to Cesarea Philippi was the first plain recognition of his Mes- 
siahship in the circle of the Twelve (viii. 29). But Jesus charged 
them to tell no man of him (verse 30). He began from this time 
the prediction of his passion to his disciples (verse 31 ff.). He 
first accepted reverence as the Messiah on the last journey from 
Jericho to Jerusalem, from the blind man on the way (x. 46-52), 
and afterward, on entering Jerusalem, from the throng of his Gal- 
ilean supporters (xi.1-10). But he first openly asserted his claim 
to be the Messiah at the hearing before the High Priest (xiv. 61 f.). 
Matthew, on the other hand, relates that, before the confession of 
Peter, Jesus was saluted by two blind men (ix. 27), by the multi- 
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tude (xii. 23), and even by the heathen Canaanite woman (xv. 22), 
with the Messianic title “Son of David,” and was worshiped by 
his disciples as “Son of God” (xiv. 33). Yet, according to his 
exposition, the confession of Peter signifies such an advance in 
the disciples that Jesus declares it to proceed not from human 
knowledge, but from divine revelation (xvi. 17), and that, just 
as in Mark’s account, from this time Jesus makes evident a 
notable change in his teaching to his disciples (xvi. 21 f.). In- 
directly, there is thus shown the historical correctness of Mark’s 
view that the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi was actually 
the first manifestation of recognition of the Messiahship of Jesus 
in the circle of his disciples. But to the post-apostolic generation 
it appeared self-evident that Jesus must have openly made known 
his Messiahship very early, through many wonderful deeds, to his 
disciples and to other men as well. This post-apostolic conception 
appears again, with especial plainness, in the narrative of the 
fourth gospel (John i. 50; ii. 11, 23; iv. 29,42; vi. 14f.). Our 
first evangelist is also under the dominance of this view when he 
occasionally puts into the mouth of the disciples and others that 
Messianic address, before the decisive confession of Peter. 

A third point is Jesus’ activity in healing disease. Mark ob- 
serves in several places that Jesus shunned performing his cures, 
so far as they had a specially miraculous character, publicly be- 
fore many witnesses, and that he strictly forbade the report of 
them (i. 44; v. 37, 40, 43; vii. 33, 36; viii. 23,26). He did 
not wish the people to crowd after him, simply because of his 
wonderful works, with carnal expectations and superstitious fancies 
(Mark i. 45; iii. 9 f.). In Matthew, on the contrary, Jesus’ pro- 
hibiting the healed leper to speak of his cure (viii. 4) becomes 
quite incomprehensible, since Jesus here performs the cure at- 
tended by a great multitude (verse 1). In the narrative of the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter, the remark is lacking in Matthew that 
Jesus permitted only a few witnesses, and also the prohibiting the 
spreading the knowledge of it (Matt. ix. 28-26). Instead of 
Mark’s account (vii. 32 ff.) of the healing of.a deaf and dumb 
man secretly accomplished, we have in Matthew the narrative of 
the public healing of a great number (xv. 29-31). So Mark’s 
narrative (viii. 22 ff.) of the curing of a blind man apart from 
others is lacking in Matthew. In these places Mark has obvi- 
ously preserved the correct recollection of the manner in which 
Jesus proceeded. For that Jesus intentionally concealed his won- 
derful works from those who did not come to him in pious faith 
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(compare Mark vi. 5 f.) follows from his severe rebuke of those 
who desired a sign in confirmation of his mission (Mark viii. 11 f. ; 
Matt. xii. 38 f.). This desire and its refusal would be equally 
incomprehensible if Jesus had been doing notorious wonders in 
all publicity. But post-apostolic Christendom did not at all un- 
derstand Jesus’ reserve in his wonderful works, in which it saw 
the weightiest confirmation of his Messiahship. It emphasized 
the notion of the public wonder-working of Jesus. This empha- 
sis is shown by a comparison of Mark and Matthew elsewhere. 
In some places where Mark writes that Jesus healed many of the 
sick who were brought to him, Matthew writes that he healed 
them all (compare Mark i. 34 with Matt. viii. 16, and Mark 
iii. 10 with Matt. iv. 24, xii. 15). In other passages where Mark 
speaks of Jesus’ teaching, Matthew inserts a general healing 
(compare Mark vi. 34 with Matt. xiv. 14, and Mark x. 1 with 
Matt. xix. 2). 

Only in Mark’s narrative have certain traces been preserved that 
Jesus did not disdain simple natural aids in his cures of the sick. 
He bids them give food to the daughter of Jairus (Mark v. 43) ; 
with the deaf and dumb man and the blind man, he applies his 
hands and uses spittle (Mark vii. 33 ; viii. 23-25). His disciples 
anoint the sick with oil. In Matthew and also in Luke these 
minor features are lacking. But that in them were preserved 
exact recollections of Jesus’ manner of healing is clear from the 
fact that Jesus repeatedly came into conflict with the Pharisees 
because of his cures wrought on the Sabbath. If Jesus had only 
spoken a commandment to be cured, which was followed at once 
and in a purely miraculous manner by the cure, the strictest 
Pharisee could have found therein no breach of the Sabbath. 
Only when Jesus, in his zealous love, applied his hand and used 
external means to help the sick, could they,see an activity not 
permitted on the Sabbath. 

Thus in various respects is the judgment confirmed that Mark 
is the older evangelist, whose work Matthew has reproduced. 

But Matthew has connected with the Mark-narrative further 
matter, which he drew from other sources. If now Luke, in the 
case of a great part of this matter which Matthew has in excess of 
Mark, offers parallels, our conclusion is, not that Luke has, from 
a tendency, taken up such matter again, which Mark omitted from 
a tendency, but that Luke, in common with Matthew, used a 
_ second source, together with the Gospel of Mark. 

We must believe that Luke knew this second source — the 
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apostolic collection of sayings and discourses of Jesus — inde- 
pendently, not simply indirectly through our Gospel of Matthew. 
For, in the arrangement and the wording of these sections parallel 
with Matthew, Luke seems very independent of Matthew, and 
often decidedly more original. For example, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, in Matthew the instruction concerning the right con- 
tent of prayer (vi. 7-15) is not organically connected with the 
context, in which Jesus gives the rule that we should not do our 
righteousness before men simply to be seen of them (verse 1). 
The illustration of this rule by the three examples of ostentatious 
almsgiving (verses 2-4), praying (verses 5,6) and fasting (verses 
16-18) is badly interrupted by the teaching as to how men should 
pray. Luke certainly presents in this case the more original con- 
nection when he gives the model prayer, not in the Sermon on the 
Mount, but in response to a special request of the disciples of 
Jesus (Luke xi. 1-5), and when, after giving this prayer, he con- 
tinues with a further summons by Jesus to faithful praying (verses 
5-12), which Matthew has placed at the end of his Sermon on 
the Mount, quite out of connection. In his shorter form of the 
Lord’s Prayer, Luke also appears the more original. For that 
which Matthew has more than Luke —the enlargement of the 
address to the Father, and the petitions for the doing of the will 
of God on earth, and for preservation from evil — serves more for 
explanatory detail than for essential enrichment of the thought 
which Luke presents in the more pregnant form. It is also much 
more easy to understand that Matthew has given the text of the 
prayer found in his documentary source with explanatory addi- 
tions, which corresponded to the oral tradition, and perhaps even 
to the liturgical use of this prayer, than that Luke should have 
omitted any of the matter of the prayer contained in the written 
source. ; 

A second pertinent example is the discourse in Matthew xi. 
25 ff. and Luke x. 21 ff. In Matthew these words of Jesus stand 
entirely out of connection. We ask in vain why Jesus at that 
time, when he was pronouncing woe upon the unbelieving cities 
by the Sea of Galilee (Matt. xi. 20-24), took special occasion 
to thank God that he had concealed “ this” from the wise and re- 
vealed it to babes. But in Luke the words find their right sense 
and value, since here they belong to the conversation which Jesus 
holds with his disciples after their return from their mission in 
his service (Luke x. 17-20). He has directed his disciples’ atten- 
tion from the outward wonderful results over which they rejoiced 
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to the greater fact that they whose names are written in heaven 
have power to overcome all evil and injurious powers on earth. 
And now he praises God that He has revealed this great posses- 
sion of salvation to babes, and presents himself as the perfect 
bearer of this God-given power, since he has the completest com- 
munion with and knowledge of God (verse 22). 

It is true that Matthew also has often kept words taken from 
this source in a better connection than Luke. For example, the 
utterances in Luke xvi. 16-18 seem abrupt here. They interrupt 
the connection between the judgment in verse 15, that what is 
exalted among men is an abomination before God, and the par- 
able of the rich man and Lazarus the beggar, in verse 19 ff., 
which serves to illustrate the dictum. We can only conjecture 
that Luke inserted the utterances in verses 16-18 in- which a fur- 
ther observance of the Law is represented as necessary in the 
times when the gospel is preached, with a reference to the closing 
words of the history of Lazarus where Abraham declares to the 
rich man the necessity of listening to Moses and the prophets. 
Despite this, we must say that these utterances are, where Luke 
has placed them, neither connected with each other nor with the 
context in a truly organic coherence. Matthew gives the words 
in other connections: verse 16, in the speech of Jesus concerning 
the Baptist, who is declared to be the Elijah standing at the close 
of the pre-Messianic period (Matt. xi. 12 f.) ; and verses 17 and 
18, in the Sermon on the Mount, where Jesus declares his mission 
to be, not the destruction but the fulfillment of the Law and the 
Prophets (Matt. v. 17 f.), and shows by single examples, among 
them that of the prohibition of adultery, wherein the higher, com- 
plete fulfillment of the Law consists (Matt. v.31 f.). Beyond a 
doubt, Matthew has here kept the right place for these sayings. 

From cases of this kind, of which many similar instances might 
be quoted, we are then to conclude that Matthew and Luke had 
an independent knowledge of the Apostolic logia-source. It re- 
mains, then, to ask whether Luke, besides the Gospel of Mark and 
the logia-source, also knew our Gospel of Matthew as an earlier 
revision of those two works. The opinions of German theologians 
on this question are at present diverse. 

In opposition to the belief in Luke’s acquaintance with our gos- 
pel of Matthew, two circumstances in particular appear to speak. 
In the first place, Luke gives the completion of the narrative of 
Mark at the beginning and the end, — that is, the narrative of the 
birth of Jesus and the appearances of the Risen One, — in a very 
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different way from Matthew. In the second place, his manner of 
connecting the sections drawn from the apostolic logia-source with 
the narrative of Mark is, on the whole, very different from that in 
our first gospel. Matthew has sought to connect the separate sec- 
tions of the logia with suitable historical situations and discourses 
in Mark. He has thus brought together various passages of the 
logia according to their internal relationship. In particular, he 
has thus presented a series of long discourses: v.—vii.; x. 5 ff.; xi. 
2 ff.; xii. 22-45; xiii. 1-52; xviii., xxiii., xxiv. and xxv. Luke, 
on the contrary, has tried, it would seem, to leave the logia pas- 
sages, as far as possible, in the order which they held in the apos- 
tolic source. Apart from single passages which he has given in 
other places, obviously for chronological reasons, he presents the 
great bulk of this logia matter in two great connected insertions 
in the Mark-narrative: vi. 20-vii. 50 (or viii. 3) and ix. 51—-xviii. 
14. 

On the other hand, other signs go to show a knowledge of our 
first gospel by Luke. In some cases Matthew and Luke make 
the combination of passages from their two sources in striking 
agreement. For example, the saying of the Baptist, Mark i. 7 f., 
is connected by both of them with the exhortation to repentance 
by him (Matt. iii. 7-10; Luke iii. 7-9), and completed with the 
same closely connected utterance (Matt. iii. 12; Luke iii. 17). 
The Sermon on the Mount is placed by both in the same situa- 
tion, indicated in Mark iii. 7 f. (Matt. iv. 28-25 ; Luke vi. 17- 
19). The discourse in Mark iii. 22 ff., in which Jesus refutes 
the reproach that he drives out demons through Beelzebub, is con- 
nected, in Matt. xii. 25 ff. and in Luke xi. 17 ff., in an entirely 
analogous manner, with other words not derived from Mark which 
serve to ward off the same reproach. The agreement in repeated 
eases of this kind cannot be explained as a simple chance. More- 
over, Matthew and Luke, in reproducing the narrative of Mark, 
agree in many little modifications of the wording. For example, in 
the narrative of the paralytic brought to Jesus (Mark ii. 3), both 
add the exclamation i8ov, and the detail “on a bed” (Matt. ix. 
2; Luke v. 18): in relating that the disciples made their way 
through the cornfields on the Sabbath, while they plucked the 
ears (Mark ii. 23), both add that the disciples ate of the ears 
(Matt. xii. 1; Luke vi. 1). 

With reference to phenomena of this kind, Bernhard Weiss has 
worked out the hypothesis that the apostolic logia-source, which is 
also supposed to have contained some narrative passages, was used 
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by Mark in his presentation of the evangel of Peter. Thus would 
be explained the fact that Matthew and Luke agree in those little 
modifications of the text of Mark. They here follow, indepen- 
dently of each other, the original which lay at the foundation of 
Mark’s narrative. 

This hypothesis of Weiss has not found much assent. It is 
hard to understand, especially, why Mark, if he knew the apostolic 
logia-source and followed it very closely in many single passages, 
should have disregarded the great mass of the sayings and dis- 
courses of Jesus contained in it. For we cannot say that Mark 
generally had less interest in the teaching of Jesus than in the 
historical events of his life. In fact, in the sections ii. 1-iii. 6 ; 
ili. 22-35; iv. 1-34; vi. T-11; vii. 1-23; viii. 31-ix. 1; ix. 30- 
x. 45; xi. 27-xii. 12; xii. 18-44; xiii. 1-37; and xiv. 17-25, he 
gives an abundance of the most significant words and discourses 
of Jesus. 

The hypothesis of Weiss is superfluous if we assume that Luke 
knew our Gospel of Matthew. In order to explain the important 
departures from Matthew, we must then add that our Gospel of 
Matthew did not have for Luke such an authoritative position as 
the Gospel of Mark and the apostolic logia-collection. These two 
latter writings he knew as sourées from which he had to draw in- 
dependently the great bulk of his matter. Our first gospel, on 
the contrary, he knew as a first attempt to combine these two 
sources and complete a rounded exposition of the life of Jesus. 
The execution of this plan did not, it is plain, please him in cer- 
tain important respects. Therefore he made a second similar at- 
tempt, in which he does not deny his acquaintance with the Gospel 
of Matthew, but has done much in another fashion. He follows 
Matthew partly in single cases of combination of logia-passages 
with the Mark narrative, partly in little details which were wor- 
thy of recollection, and in which the departure from Mark was 
not conscious. On the other hand, he has not approved the man- 
ner in which Matthew has broken up the original order of the 
logia-passages, appended single passages to related words of 
Mark, and fashioned new and longer discourses. By his different 
arrangement he has sought to give the apostolic logia-source, on 
the whole, an independent value by the side of the narrative of 
Mark. He did not agree to the additions by which Matthew had 
completed the matter taken from the Gospel of Mark and the 
apostolic logia-source. Concerning the events at and after the 
birth of Jesus, as well as concerning the Davidic genealogy of 
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Joseph, other apparently written traditions were at his command. 
In the same manner, he thought himself obliged to follow another 
tradition than that of Matthew in regard to the appearances of 
the Risen One. 

If we understand the literary relations of the three synoptic 
gospels to each other, and to the apostolic logia-source in the 
manner thus sketched, what will be our judgment concerning the 
tendency of our synoptics ? 

First of all, we cannot discover in the Gospel of Mark any 
traces of a special tendency. The evidence for the Pauline ten- 
dency of Mark, that he omitted so much of the content of the 
Gospel of Matthew, falls away for us. Other positive signs of 
such a tendency are not forthcoming. The statement in Mark i. 
14 f. does not characterize the contents of the preaching of Jesus 
in a specific Pauline way, but just as it is throughout to be under- 
stood in the Messianic self-consciousness and in the other reli- 
gious views of Jesus. It is not Mark who has here introduced 
Pauline conceptions, but Paul who has made use of the concep- 
tions of Jesus, since he continued the Messianic proclamation of 
Jesus. | 

We inquire, further, concerning the passages which our first 
and third evangelists have taken from the apostolic logia-source, 
Do these show any emphatic Judaistic character? Apparently 
this is the case with the two utterances taken from this source, 
Matt. v. 18-20 (compare Luke xvi. 17), — where the inviol- 
able validity and strictest observance of the law are inculcated on 
those who would belong to the kingdom of heaven,—and Matt. 
x. 5 f., where the disciples of Jesus are forbidden to go to the 
Gentiles and the Samaritans. But the former passage we must 
seek to understand in its connection with the preceding utterance 
of Jesus in Matt. v. 17, that he had come to fulfill thé Law 
and the Prophets, and with the following utterance in verse 21 ff. 
in which he explains wherein the higher conception of the law 
taught by him consists, in opposition to the more trivial one 
taught by the Scribes and Pharisees. We must also consider 
a further declaration of Jesus in the same discourse, vii. 12, where 
he represents as the true fulfillment of the law and the prophets 
the love that divines the desires of others and satisfies them. 
From this context it is clear that in Matt. v. 15-20 the contin- 
ual validity and strictest observance must be meant, not of the 
law in its traditional form as understood by the Scribes and 
Pharisees, but of the law in its higher and more complete form 
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as taught by Jesus. That these words, if we consider them alone, 
‘do not plainly give this sense, but apparently give the Judaistic 
meaning, is altogether clear. But they have not been delivered to 
us by themselves, but in a context which gives them a very specific 
illumination and explanation. Hence we have no reason for de- 
claring that they were put in the mouth of Jesus by the author of 
the source from a Judaistic tendency. We must always remember 
that only a brief collection of the words of Jesus that could be re- 
membered is before us, and that in such a collection the origi- 
nal meaning only too easily suffered injury. Therefore we must 
so much the more take heed to the sense given in the context. 
The other declaration in Matt. x. 5 f. also loses its appear- 
ance of Judaistic particularism when we observe that, according 
to the source, it referred, not to the future apostolic calling of 
the Twelve, but to their mission in the lifetime of Jesus. Jesus 
himself, in the brief period of his public activity, devoted him- 
self from principle to the people of Israel alone, not out of a 
narrow particularism, but in conformity with the sound judgment 
that in any case the Jewish people should first of all be called to 
the Messianic salvation expressed in the Old Testament prophe- 
cies, and that he should first declare his Messianic message and 
work as a complete whole within the limits of this people. So it 
was postulated that his disciples also must limit themselves by the 
boundaries of Israel, as they had to support him during his life- 
time in the diffusion of his message of the nearness of the king- 
dom of God. But this by no means makes it impossible that 
Jesus on other occasions, having experienced on the one hand 
the unbelief of the major part of the people of Israel, and on 
the other the strong faith of individual Gentiles whom he met 
(Matt. viii. 8 f.; Mark vii. 25 ff.), anticipated that, some time 
in the future, the Gentiles would join the kingdom of God, and 
even outstrip the Israelites, who were first called, in winning the 
Messianic salvation. Therefore this same source which contained 
that utterance in Matt. x. 5 f. could very well report such other 
utterances as Matt. viii. 10 (Luke vii. 9) ; viii. 11 f. (Luke xiii. 
28 f.); xxii. 2-10 (Luke xiv. 16-24), in which there lay the 
germ of a recognition of the rightfulness of the later mission to 
the heathen. We may not say that such utterances could have 
been put into the mouth of Jesus later, with the special tendency 
of justifying the mission to the heathen. To us, these utterances 
are much more self-evidently from the consciousness of the his- 
torical Jesus. In the apostolic logia-source, only words of the 
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historical Jesus that could be remembered, certainly without any 
tendency, were collected. 

Has, then, our first evangelist, in his combination of this logia- 
source with the Mark-narrative, followed a special tendency? 
We can plainly detect in him only a peculiar religious point of 
view, that he was concerned to show the fulfillment of prophecies 
of the Old Testament in the history of Jesus. This point of 
view has led him to emphasize or transform certain features of the 
history. For example, in the Messianic entrance of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, departing from Mark xi. 2-7, he represents the use of 
the animals as it seemed to him the prophecy of Zechariah ix. 9 
demanded (Matt. xxi. 2-7). But in general he has not con- 
structed the history according to this point of view, but only con- 
nected it with the history handed down to him. This point of 
view itself did not probably belong to only one party in post-apos- 
tolic Christendom. It was as important to the Gentile Christians 
as to the Jewish. That the author of our first gospel was a Jew 
by birth is not to be doubted, considering his precise acquaintance 
with the Old Testament, and with even the Hebrew text. Buta 
specifically Jewish-Christian tendency we may not ascribe to him. 
Only an author who fully acknowledged the rightfulness of the 
mission to the heathen could close his gospel with the commis- 
sion of the Risen One to his disciples to go out and make disci- 
ples of all the nations (Matt. xxviii. 19). 

Just as little have we fully satisfactory grounds for ascribing 
a Pauline tendency to the author of our third gospel. He was 
certainly a Gentile Christian who wrote for Gentile Christians. 
Not only the close of the gospel (Luke xxiv. 47 f.), but also the 
whole Acts of the Apostles, which proceeds from the same au- 
thor, witnesses to his universalist standpoint. We must explain by 
his regard to Gentile-Christian readers outside of Palestine, the 
fact that he has not reported much of the matter in the sources 
before him. He has omitted from the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 
20 ff.), and from the discourse against the Scribes and Pharisees 
(xi. 38 ff.), such passages; given in Matthew, as seemed to be, in 
their special reference to the Pharisaic-Jewish legalism, unintel- 
ligible and unprofitable. He may have passed over the discourse 
in Mark vii. 1-23 for this reason. So he omitted, certainly not 
without intention, Jesus’ command to his disciples not to go to 
the Gentiles and the Samaritans, and the narrative of the harsh 
rejection of the Canaanite woman. These words of Jesus might 
still be misunderstood by Gentile-Christian readers in a Jewish- 
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Christian particularist sense. But such a consideration of Gentile- 
Christian readers does not constitute a proper Paulinism. We 
do not find in Luke signs of peculiarly Pauline views on points 
on which the doctrine of Paul is distinguished on one side from 
that of Jesus, and on the other side from the general Gen- 
tile-Christian view. For it is not a sign of a specifically Pauline 
view that in general the pardoning grace of God is emphasized 
(Luke xv. 11 ff.), or the worth of faith (vii. 50; xvii. 5 f.), or 
the obligation of all duties commanded by God (xvii. 7-10); or 
that the conception of dixaoiy is used in the sense of declaring 
righteous. The fact, too, that the construction of the words at 
the Last Supper in Luke xxii. 19 f. essentially agrees with that 
in Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 24 f., departing from the construction in Mark 
xiv. 22-24 and Matt. xxvi. 26-28, we may not to-day consider 
any longer as a proof of the Pauline character of the Gospel of 
Luke. For the words of Luke xxii. 19 6 and 20 are lacking 
in the oldest Western text (in D and most of the Itala-manu- 
scripts), and are, according to all probability, a later insertion in 
our Gospel of Luke. Luke relates before, in verse 17, a handing 
of the cup to the disciples, probably on the basis of a narrative 
in the logia concerning utterances of Jesus at the Last Supper. 
Just as Luke elsewhere, in parallel passages of Matthew and the 
logia, is wont to pass over the narrative of Mark, the follower of 
the apostle, in favor of the narrator of the apostolic source, he 
has also, at the institution of the Last Supper, omitted the words 
of Mark about the handing of the cup on account of the preced- 
ing logia-words, and relates only the handing of the bread accord- 
ing to Mark. But naturally, in the diffusion of the text of Luke 
the absence of the customary continuation of the words of the 
Lord’s Supper excited much surprise. So the completion was 
inserted, and of course, in the gospel of the man who was thought 
of as the traveling companion of Paul, according to the Pauline 
text of the words about the Lord’s Supper. 

We may, then, pronounce this comprehensive judgment, that a 
determining influence of Jewish-Christian or of Pauline party ten- 
dency upon the composition of our synoptic gospels is not to be 
proved. 

The majority of German theologians of to-day, who occupy 
themselves with investigation of the synoptic problem, will, I be- 
lieve, agree with the foregoing critical estimate in its main points. 
In details they may repeatedly differ from it, especially with re- 
gard to the questions of the relation of the Gospel of Mark to 
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the Matthew-logia, and of the Gospel of Luke to that of Matthew. 
But we may heartily rejoice over the consensus which, on a broad 
view, has been reached with regard to the most important ques- 
tions. 

To those who see in the Gospel of Mark and the apostolic 
logia the two foundations of our synoptic literature, further scien- 
tific tasks present themselves. We need to inquire how far there 
can perhaps be recognized in the Gospel of Mark (who could not 
write as an eye and ear witness) the traces of an older apostolic 
source which is to be distinguished from the logia of the apostle 
Matthew. It seems to me that such traces are not lacking. Again, 
we need to investigate how near, with the help of the logia-passages 
in our first and third gospels, we can come to the original content 
of the logia-source ; how far in single instances Matthew or Luke 
has probably prese: ved the text of that source in the more original 
form. I have treated these two problems in the first part of my 
“Teaching of Jesus” (Gottingen, 1886), which criticises the 
sources. Then comes the greater task of forming, by means of the 
oldest sources thus recognized, a true picture of the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. This task I have endeavored to perform, with 
reference to the teaching of Jesus, in the second part of my work. 

The investigation of the synoptic problem, however interesting 
it may be in and for itself alone, has for Christian theologians its 
peculiar value only as a means to an end. It is to teach us to ° 
sift the material in the sources, through an appreciation of which 
we can obtain a true knowledge of the historical manifestation, 
work and message of Jesus Christ. It has appeared for a long 
time as if the criticism of the gospel, when it was not bound fast 
by ecclesiastical tradition but worked with entire scientific free- 
dom, worked only to destroy, while it exposed the historical facts 
of the life of Jesus to skepticism, and destroyed pious faith in the 
divine significance of his person and his Messianic work. But 
more and more plainly it has been shown that it was only the 
errors of a still imperfect criticism which conducted to such nega- 
tive results. If we proceed upon the way which the progressive 
historical-critical study of the gospels has shown to be true and 
sure, we shall attain to sound, positive results; we shall attain toa 
plain, consistent picture of the historical personality, work and 
preaching of Jesus Christ, —a picture from which there shines 
upon us in full glory the unique greatness and divine revelation 
of our Saviour. 


H. H. Wenpr. 
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Democracy and Religion. 


DEMOCRACY AND RELIGION. 


THE modern mind sees in religion simply one of the phases of 
our many-sided human life. We no longer regard it as a super- 
natural factor, forced by irresistible grace upon the natural man. 
Instead, we look upon it as a gracious attitude and activity native 
to the soul. We have ceased, on the other hand, to think of the 
church as based upon superstition and built in selfishness, the 
product of priestly cunning, and keeping in servitude the spirits 
of men. We see rather in all religious creeds and organizations, 
Christian or otherwise, the flowering of thought and the mechan- 
ism of sentiment, intent on the training of humanity in the divine 
life, by symbols that impart sanctity and by services that evolve 
spirituality. Superstition may exist, here and there, but it is 
incidental to man’s imperfection. It may corrupt, but it does 
not create the yearnings and enthusiasms which give to a faith 
its motive power. Selfishness may play its baser part in every 
sacred ministry undertaken in the name of piety, but a purer and 
mightier influence is always present, purging away the dross and 
lifting even the selfish self to loving service and holy sacrifice. 
We see that all this comes about because every religion is necessa- 
rily related to the sum total of the hnman life of which it is a 
part. The fiction and folly are there, because they are in human 
nature ; but they are there in subordination to nobler elements, 
because truth and love are the imperial factors of the soul. 

This thought, that our religious life is simply a part of our gen- 
eral life, our piety being linked by many bonds of dependence to 
the truth seen and the emotions felt, has led to a new view of the 
origin, nature, and ministry of religion itself. We see that reli- 
gion is a constant element in human life. It is not miraculous 
and intermittent, but natural and continuous. It is not a force 
that breaks into human affairs to rule despotically, but a pervasive 
influence, radiating like a spiritual magnetism from the upper side 
of every unfolding experience. It is not an unvarying dispensa- 
tion apart from civilization in general, but the heavenward aspect 
of our daily conduct, changing with the ebb and flow of our tides 
of life. In the light of this truth, we see that man is by nature 
a Bible-making being. He writes out in lyric line and Gothic 
phrase the sublime ideal born in some season of insight, and this 
product of a great experience becomes Scripture to others. It 
spreads the leaven which it incarnates. It lifts others to the 
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mount of vision where it was revealed. It leads multitudes in the 
heavenly way along which its author passed as pioneer. For 
Scripture to be of any use to us, it must have come out of some 
kindred soul. This statement describes the real nature of all Bib- 
lical literature, while it defines the true uses of every page that 
has acquired a Scriptural character. It is revelation to us, not 
when used as material for a creed or as a measuring rod of final 
authority, but as the record of a living experience to be repeated 
in us, so that it may increase our own Inner Life. 

Following the same line, we conclude that Christianity is sim- 
ply one of the great religions, rather than a unique system of 
imported truth. We may call it the most glorious highway of 
humanity, but we must admit that there are other paths that lead 
to the heights of life where the peace of God dwells. To take any 
other position is to strip man of his ,humanity and God of his 
divinity. What makes man divinely human is his sonship, — a son- 
ship, not miraculous and indirect, but native and immediate. The 
only sonship that is adequate, either as science or as religion, is 
that which belongs to a man, not as a Christian, a Jew, or a Brah- 
man, but asa human being. For when we think of Providence as 
a system of favoritism, allowing the machinery of creation to pro- 
duce annually millions of outcasts that are made simply to be 
damned, while a few only are forced into the way of salvation, — 
then surely we become atheists and convert nature into a chaos 
of hate. The fact is that man is fully understood and God most 
highly honored only when we accept the universality of religion, 
and the universality of religion sufficient unto salvation. Religion 
never seems so strong and lovely as when considered a historic 
factor at work everywhere. 

Moreover, Christianity never takes on such beauty of holiness and 
sweet reasonableness as when interpreted as the flowering of pro- 
cesses native to the human soul. It is the “ highway of humanity,” 
just because so much that has been best and strongest in history 
went to its making. The Christian system is the richest of faiths, 
because most widely historical and most grandly human. It is 
the mightiest river of life, because it has gathered to itself tribu- 
taries from the loftiest ranges of human experience, — something 
from Babylon and Persepolis, much from mystic Egypt as well as 
prophetic Palestine ; while the philosophy of the Greek, the civil- 
ity of the Roman, the robust strength of the Teuton, live still in its 
forms and faiths. With such a historic watershed, what a royal 


stream must at last be produced! There are those who scoff at 
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this naturalistic interpretation of Christianity. But this is surely 
a mistake. The person of Jesus never looks more beautiful and 
attractive than when considered a strictly historical figure, and he 
is most helpful when loved as a purely human character. If hu- 
manity as a whole continues to honor Jesus, it will be as a grandly 
natural man. The gospel message is most inspiring and authori- 
tative when understood to be the natural product of the world’s 
best experience. Then only does it take its place as a science 
of life, clothed with the certainty of a mathematical axiom. It 
is only when we find in the Golden Rule the discovery of a million 
hearts, and see behind it the pressure of the Universe, that there 
comes into those words an authority that leaves no room for doubt. 
We most thoroughly appreciate Christian institutions only when 
we trace their rise to the necessities of human society, and find / 
their divinity in their serviceableness. They seem noblest when 
we watch them grow through the centuries, responding to the de- 
mands of each new day, by taking its fresh life into symbol and 
ministry, ever changing with the movements of the civilization of 
which they are parts. 

Now, it follows, as a corollary from this general truth of the 
naturalness of religion and its close association with the life of 
the people as a whole, that an intimate relation has existed between 
systems of government and interpretations of Providence. The 
' problems of theology have been stated in terms of statecraft. In 
olden times, the methods of God were described from the point of 
view of earthly royalty. Yahweh was the king of Jerusalem made 
infinite and omnipotent. Mazda, the one good God of the Per- 
sians, was pictured with his assembly of archangels, who made a 
celestial court similar to that of Cyrus. The Olympian house- 
hold of Zeus was a magnified counterpart of Greek politics. The 
chivalrous but roistering camp of the Teutons reported itself in 
the Valhalla of Odin. There is something of the sheik of the 
desert in the Allah of Islam. Monarchical institutions have every- 
where helped toward monotheism. The worship of the Roman 
Emperor made way for the thought of the King invisible and im- 
mortal. It could hardly be otherwise. This is a region where 
man must use symbolism. The best that he can do is to paint 
the heavenly in the colors at hand in human affairs. 

This intimate relation between the religious ideal and the gov- 
ernmental policy is strikingly illustrated in the civilization of the 
Middle Ages. If we look, for instance, into any of the old Saxon 
or kindred codes, we see that crimes were treated as an indebted- 
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_ness, for the settlement of which some payment must be made. 
Whenever the law was transgressed, a wergild must be paid. But 
it was not necessary that the precise person who committed the 
crime should make this payment. The public conscience had not 
gone beyond the stage of tribal morality. The people were 
grouped in clusters, called “hundreds,” and each hundred was 
considered a corporate unit, responsible asa body for the crimes 
of its members. The idea of individual responsibility had not 
become clearly defined. The two facts to be borne in mind are 
these: (1) That crime was treated as an indebtedness for which 
some payment must be made; and, (2) That the payment might 
be made by any one in the political group to which the offender 
belonged. A very crude system of justice and a very imperfect 
moral ideal, we may say. But similar notions were once general ; 
and it is only in the light of this fact that many ancient religious 
customs and moral habits can be understood. These things rep- 
resent one of the steps by which humanity has made its ascent. 
This judicial custom expressed one great truth, of which we 
often lose sight to-day — the responsibility of the community for 
the misdeeds of its members. 

If we consider the church of that day, we find that God was 
represented as dealing in the same way with mankind. Sin 
was looked upon as a debt for which a payment must be made. 
It is not strange that this interpretation of Providence was held. 
It arose from the application to God of the moral policies at work 
in human affairs. Crime against the king and sin against God 
were considered from the same point of view—a debt to be set- 
tled by a payment. More than this: as the wergild could be paid 
by any member of the hundred, so in the church, some one beside 
the actual offender could settle for a person’s sins. What God 
demanded was that the debt be settled by somebody. The minis- 
try of Jesus being viewed in this ethical light, it was said that he, 
being an infinite person, would settle for the sins of all men who 
believed in him. The language still popular in the churches — the 
representation of sin as a debt, and the revival song, — 


Jesus paid it all, 
All the debt I owe, — 


reflects a far-off governmental policy. It is the moral ideal of a 
very imperfect civilization applied to the dealings of God with 
man. This view of the atonement, still held by many, roots back 
in the customs which existed when the sense of individual respon- 
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sibility was very weak. How weak, we may see from the practice 
of penance. If the burden laid upon the nobleman was trouble- 
some, he asked his followers to join him, and their self-denial was 
reckoned to his credit and brought him a quick discharge. This 
was entirely in harmony with the moral sentiment and the state 
policy of that distant age. But while modern jurisprudence has 
advanced to vastly higher and nobler ideas of crime and its treat- 
ment, insisting upon individual responsibility and no longer treat- 
ing the criminal as simply a debtor, the traditional preacher still 
dwells in the shadows of the past, talking of sin as a debt, and of 
the work of Jesus as a satisfaction for sin. 

An old criminal code, then, colored the theology of the church 
and shaped the interpretation of Jesus’ ministry. Let us now 
consider what changes will be made in our religious ideals and 
methods by Democracy. The democratic spirit is one of the 
four imperial factors at work in modern society. It is one of 
the principal methods by which Divine Providence is unfolding 
the humanity of man. 

Science is the great revelator, holding out the torch of truth to 
make plain the ways of God, in which man must walk as his ways 
of salvation. It sheds the light that banishes superstition and 
spreads peace. It pours the riches of the universe at man’s feet, 
and arms his hand with victorious power. It makes infinite the 
dome of wonder, and brings inexhaustible material to the altar fires 
of piety. 

Education provides the method that translates the truth of 
science into life, and carries to realization in character the possi- 
bilities of the soul. The process of incarnation, which lifts hu- 
manity Godward and spreads the kingdom of heaven, is not the 
miraculous birth of a God-man in distant Bethlehem, but the min- 
istry of education, individual and racial, which enriches and dis- 
ciplines man around the whole circle of his powers and during his 
entire career. It is the educational method to which we more 
and more resort in our efforts to reform the vicious and to per- 
fect the defective. The common school is the greatest brain- 
making and heart-filling agency in the world. The teacher is 
more powerful than the priest. The real salvation flows from 
study and recitation rather than from formal sacrament. 

Philanthropy is everywhere at work wiping away tears and 
uprooting the hate and lust that create heartaches. The humani- 
tarian sentiment is sweeping through modern society like a great 
tidal wave, overflowing desert places with the water of life, fresh- 
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ening arid fields with feelings of pity and sympathy, and bearing 
men and women everywhere like ships of mercy on voyages of 
discovery to those in need. A keener sense of suffering, a larger 
enthusiasm for the prevention of pain, a wider-working hand of 
helpfulness are active on every side. There is an ever-deepening 
consciousness of the royalty of service. 

Democracy provides a platform of equality where each indi- 
vidual may stand in his integrity, while the emancipating and 
enriching agencies of Science, Education, and Philanthropy oper- 
ate to mould him to the pattern of the perfect man. 

The spirit of democracy is the spirit of equality, which demands 
that all men, however diverse in their endowments, shall be un- 
restrained in their ambitions and endeavors by artificial obstacles 
and fictitious bonds, but that every person shall have a chance to 
make the most of himself. The way of progress must be kept 
open and made easy for the feet of the weakest and obscurest 
child of our common Father. The spirit of democracy is the 
spirit of independence, which fills the lowliest breast with the 
consciousness of personal power and dignity. The feeling mounts 
up to the throne of life: there is a meaning and purpose within 
my own being for which I must labor, and to which I must attain. 
From this feeling comes the motive which leads on to endless 
development. Here, too, unfolds the realization of our inherent 
possibilities which invest our life with noble worth and sacred 
responsibilities. The spirit of democracy is the spirit of free- 
dom, which strikes off the chains of custom and the bonds of tra- 
dition, setting all doors of opportunity open, that each individual 
may seek and find his best self. The mind shall be free in its 
thoughts ; the heart free in its aspirations; the lips free in speech ; 
and the hand free in its labor and service. No man shall say to 
another: “ Your life is mine and you must think and labor re- 
gardless of yourself, simply for my good.” Yet the spirit of de- 
mocracy is the spirit of fraternity, which binds up great masses 
of people in a common purpose and for a universal good. While 
it allows no one to say: “ You shall be my slave,” yet it com- 
mands all to say: ‘“ We will be your servants.” It enlarges the 
feeling of kinship; it makes plain the unity of social interests ; 
it binds together in an inclusive fellowship; it leads in widest 
efforts of codperation. The spirit of democracy means that the 
law which rules over all shall be built up from the free opinion of 
each citizen. It means that every person has rights which all 
must honor, and that the whole community has common interests 
which each must foster. 
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The spirit of democracy has reshaped the policies of all nations 
in the last century, and profoundly changed the ideals of civiliza- 
tion among all the great peoples of the earth. In Great Britain, 
it has broken fetter after fetter, and lifted class after class to free- 
dom and suffrage, until, under the forms of monarchy, the will 
of the people rules supreme. In France, a fitful and mercurial 
population has been led through the Reign of Terror, Napoleonic 
glories, and the discipline of repeated disaster to a republic in 
name and in reality, which gains stability as the years pass. In 
Germany, beneath the crushing weight of soldierdom, the demo- 
cratic sentiment is breaking through the thick crusts of official- 
ism, and sending up signs of new life in social democracy and 
Christian Socialism. In Spain, the gospel of human equality has 
had an eloquent apostle in Castelar; and though the hundred-fold 
harvest has not ripened there, the soil is being prepared and the 
good seed sown. In Italy, the genius of democracy knocks vigor- 
ously at the door of the Vatican, and calls, with an authority to 
which even the Roman hierarchy must bend, to the Pope to come 
out from the shadows of the past and address himself to the tasks 
and opportunities of the modern world. This is one of the most 
momentous problems of the age. To live, Catholicism must 
accommodate itself to liberty, but how can the Pope become a 
democrat and keep the papal throne intact? In Russia, the new 
life, denied a chance to speak and a field in which to grow, in its 
hot passion and fierce rage puts dynamite under the palace of the 
Tsar, feeling justified by the horrors of Siberia in using this stern 
method to make a highway for the suffering children of men. In 
far Japan, the rights of man as a man are beginning to be felt, and 
through that Britain of the East the dumb millions of the Orient 
may be stirred to a consciousness of their power and possibility. 
In the United States, the democratic spirit has produced the 
American citizen, who, in his best estate, represents the noblest 
manhood so far created ; in whose character, freedom and loyalty, 
independence and service, reason and reverence, the strong and the 
gentle, utility and beauty, respect for history and passion for 
progress are blended in fruitful combination. 

But not alone in the realm of govermental affairs has demo- 
eracy worked its wonders and brought forth its marvels. It has 
penetrated the soul of the poet and retuned the lyre of song, so 
that we find poetry given over to new and nobler sentiments. 
The sorrows and aspirations of the common people flow through 
its rhythms. The pictures of hidden heroism and lowly piety fill 
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its immortal numbers. It guides the exploring eye of the histo- 
rian who seeks to uncover the processes by which the corporate 
life of humanity has unfolded. He traces, more than royal geneal- 
ogies and court intrigues, the social evolution of the masses, show- 
ing us that the toil and training of obscure craftsmen laid broad 
and deep the foundations of the modern state. The individual 
man, without title or position, comes into prominence upon the 
page of history. The democratic spirit holds the hand of the 
novelist, and moves his pen to write the story of pathetic trage- 
dies that unfold under cottage roofs, where simplicity and strength 
abound. The masters of fiction are apostles of democracy. Never 
before has imagination so spent itself in lighting up with the torch 
of genius the pieties and problems of those who walk in the com- 
mon ways of life. The democratic spirit also works mightily to 
conform our social customs to the realities of human worth rather 
than to the accidents of birth and wealth; to build a new order 
of aristocracy based upon purity and service; and to spread a 
quick appreciation for nobility of character wherever found. | 

It is evident that an influence so powerful and pervasive as this 
spirit of democracy will radically affect the message and the method 
of religion. Here is something more powerful than the Roman Law 
which reshaped the theology of the early church, and more crea- 
tive than the feudal policies of government which invested Jesus 
with a theory of the atonement borrowed from medieval’ courts. 
Surely the new thought of man, which has given us the modern 
state, will also give us a modern church in essential harmony with 
it. We have heard much in the last twenty-five years respecting 
the influence of science upon religion. It is a worthy topic. Sci- 
ence has been recreating the thought-side of religion. But science 
is not the only creative factor at work in modern life. Demo- 
cracy is working a wider and deeper change in the creed and organ- 
ization of the church than scientific discovery. The new thought 
respecting man will enrich religion more than the new thought 
respecting the universe. The new ideal of human life, of which 
democracy is an expression, lies closer to the roots of piety than 
any revelation of the telescope respecting suns or stars. The new 
sentiment playing about the rights and duties of the individual, 
which gives us the modern state, will do more to change and 
enrich the organization of the church than all the theories that 
cluster about the fact of evolution. That great spiritual genius 
for whom we wait, with eyes quick to see all that the dayspring 
reveals and a heart responsive to the swelling tides of humanita- 
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rian sentiment, will wed Democracy and Religion, carrying the 
sanctions of piety into statecraft and the enthusiasm for liberty 
and equality into the realm of the spirit. 

As democracy works mightily in the modern state, both to de- 
stroy the things that cramp and to foster the things that develop 
human life, it also invades the church, and demands that tradi- 
tional bonds be broken and the freedom that enriches be given to 
the soul in its aspirations, as well as to the citizen in his politics. 
As it sweeps away caste from the social, and tyranny from the 
political field, it will strip priesthoods of all special privileges and 
put a stop to the dogmatism that coerces reason. The spirit of 
democracy, which disciplines mankind in enthusiasms as wide as 
humanity, will compel the church to drop its narrow sectarianism 
and labor with a free hand of love for the whole community. As 
it brings all civil institutions to a new bar of judgment and insists 
that each show a reason for its existence in the common good, or 
cease to exist, so the same critical standard will be applied to 
things ecclesiastical. The useful will crowd aside the apostolic ; 
and this will be an overturning indeed! The traditional will give 
place to the rational; and what a revolution this will make! Rites 
and symbols must justify themselves by their present fruitage along 
the line of education. The democratic spirit, which changes the 
centre of gravity from the throne without to the throne within, and 
insists that government must be populay rather than dynastic, is 
flowing over into the sphere of religion and demanding that the 
church be loved and served, not as an end in itself, but simply as 
a means toward the larger life of humanity. The new.ideal of 
citizenship, as an estate of individual power and worth, leads on 
to a new theory of membership in the Republic of God, in which 
all interests centre in the well-being of the soul rather than in 
the glory of a hierarchy. 

One of the greatest changes that democracy will make in reli- 
gion will be to give religious thought a new point of view. This 
change is already in progress, and it has proceeded farther than 
most of us are aware. The old theology started with the assump- 
tion of God’s sovereignty, and drew out the ways of Providence 
and the duties of man from this central theorem. Here is the 
starting-point of Calvinism, the prolific seedplot of those horrible 
decrees that plucked mercy from the heart of the Father in heaven 
and pity from the breast of the child on earth. It founda strong 
expression in Dr. Charles Hodge of Princeton, who contended that 
the Almighty elects some to salvation by irresistible grace without 
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any reference to conduct or character, simply to show his love, 
while he elects others, the vast majority of the race, to everlasting 
damnation by decrees as irresistible, simply to show his justice. 
In other words, humanity is to God merely so much dumb mate- 
rial, in whose tears and smiles this grim potentate reveals the 
freaks of an inscrutable choice. The fate of millions flows from 
a hidden spring over which our own morality has no influence ; 
and it falls regardless of any rights that man may have. This 
was the policy of many an ancient despot in times when it was 
held that the king can do no wrong, and when the individual sim- 
ply existed to support or defend a throne. Then the king was 
everything, and the mere man was nothing. 

To-day we practice on earth a different policy, and we trace up 
to God a different Providence. Democracy has made us feel that 
no man shall be the mere sport of any despot, human or celestial. 
Even God himself is bound by the obligations of Fatherhood. 
The parental act carries with it responsibilities that put a check 
upon willful caprice. We reverently affirm that God Almighty 
has no right to save or damn a soul simply to please himself. In 
the making of that soul, the Infinite obligated himself to regard 
the interests of the finite. Thus we work out our theology from a 
new centre. We make it homocentric. We must start from the 
true man to arrive at an adequate God. We forge no bonds and 
woes out of an inscrutable sovereignty in God, but we begin with 
the divine in man and build up to the God over all. As demo- 
cracy begins with man and fits the modern state to human nature, 
so likewise a democratic religion assumes the divine sonship of 
man and locates the ways of salvation in the things which perfect 
the divine in the human. As democracy insists that the rights 
of the individual must be respected and the glory of the state be 
found in the good of all, so the spirit of democracy will compel 
the pulpit to prophesy that man must glorify God by the growth 
of his soul in reason and love. As the nation is pledged to give 
every man a chance to make the most of himself, the church must 
teach that God is as good. Providence must be represented as 
under obligation to codperate for the perfection of every son of 
man. 

When tyrants, in the Dark Ages, thrust their enemies into foul 
dungeons and found a supreme joy in the cry of anguish rising 
from these dreadful abodes and mingling with their festivities, it 
was natural that theologians should picture God as taking delight 
in casting into a bottomless pit beneath his throne wayward souls, 
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whose pitiful groans, Jonathan Edwards thought, would be the 
chief attraction of Paradise. But the same strong hand, that has 
swept the tyrant from the face of the earth, is sweeping this in- 
human theology from the pulpits of Christendom. Democracy 
allows no man to be tortured for the pleasure of another. In 
a democratic universe there is no bottomless pit. The modern 
statesman pleads for pity and organizes reform. The modern 
divine must be the oracle of love and a rescuer of men from sin 
and sorrow. 

In times of wild disorder and- general ignorance, dogmatists 
represented man as totally depraved. But the modern state is 
built upon a radically different theory of human nature. Every 
great civic document of recent years assumes the native capacity — 
and general rectitude of the soul. The democratic ideal and the 
dogma of total depravity are absolutely contradictory. The latter 
must vanish as the former triumphs. A republic of fallen men 
is an impossibility. The success of free commonwealths demon- 
strates the absurdity of the fiction respecting the fall of man in 
Adam, and all the horrible libels upon the human heart drawn 
out as inferences from it. The progress of our race in freedom 
disproves the fundamental assumption of traditional theology. It 
is coming to be felt that the church must think as highly of man 
as the state does. Surely religion must not put human nature 
below what citizenship has proved it to be. When our religious 
thinking shall proceed from the level of the real man as revealed 
in democracy, the dogma of total depravity, the foundation stone 
of Calvinism, will crumble away, bringing down into the dust 
the vast but false creeds built upon it. Then, in the new insight 
into the worth and possibility of the soul, aspiration will take on 
new strength; and hope, led forth by love, will be too democratic 
to admit that any man will be forever lost in endless woe. 

As we come to trace the will of God in the good of man, a rad- 
ical change sweeps through all the realms of the spirit. When 
we work out our methods in religion from the needs and possibil- 
ities of the soul itself as the democratic ideal demands, rather than 
from mere assumptions respecting the wishes of deity, then we 
shall have a more practical and ethical form of piety. It will be 
a piety that lays hold of God more powerfully than ever before, 
but it will reach up to the divine through the human. We shall 
not forget God, but love and worship him all the more, as we 
come to centre our affection and service upon man. In working 
for his children dear, we shall more devoutly worship the Father 
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of them all. The forgetfulness of man, that is practical atheism, 
has been the grave fault of many religions. Along with this has 
gone the fatal mistake of supposing that what most pleases the 
Almighty are the things that have no human utility or worthiness. 
Hence, the ministries of religious organizations have been largely 
destitute of human helpfulness or positively destructive of social 
well-being. 

But the practical and humane spirit of democracy is swiftly 
swinging religion toward ministries that centre in the good of 
man. The ancient priest, who stood by the altar, demanded an 
offering of man simply to please God. He could not justify his 
demand by an appeal to life. He could not show that it would 
enrich the nature of the worshiper or make him more serviceable 
to his fellow-men. All this, however, the tuition of democracy is 
changing. We sweep all such offerings aside, and find an altar 
for the worship of God in every brother in need of our love. We 
can surely do something better by serving so much of God as 
resides in his son at our side. The inquisitor who tortured his 
victim in obedience to what he believed to be the wish of the 
Almighty made the mistake of ignoring the God in man. He 
worked at the problem of religion from the wrong end. If he 
had seen, with Whittier, that nothing can be good in God that is 
evil in man, that the pain of the son cannot be pleasure to the 
Father, — then his hate would have turned to helpfulness. This 
change democracy is fast effecting. The rack and the stake were 
inhuman, and that made them undivine. 

Religion must justify its task by its fruitfulness in human worth 
and happiness. It is precisely because the creeds of the church 
fail at this point that they are being more and more ignored. 
The assertion of the dogmatist, “ You must believe this to please 
God, however mystical or irrational it may seem,” does nof come 
home with any authority to the modern mind. When we go 
through the Confession with this standard in hand, “ What pres- 
ent human utility has this form or faith ?”’ we pass its articles by, 
because the majority of them are as useless to us as the flint 
arrowheads in a museum of antiquities. Dogmas are being 
dropped, not only, or chiefly, because they are seen to be irra- 
tional, but because they are found to be fruitless in character. So 
that, under the powerful pressure of democracy, religion is turn- 
ing more and more to vital ministries, to the things that man 
needs, to the culture and service that can show a human fruitage, 
to “applied Christianity.” 
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One of the most decisive results of the influence of democracy 
upon religion will be in the direction of organization. Monarchy 
and hierarchy spring from the same tap-root. All assumptions of 
sacerdotal superiority and sanctity are undemocratic. The mod- 
ern sentiment, creative of the modern state, sweeps away all ficti- 
tious privileges, and brings to an end all orders of nobility except 
those that inhere in character. Authority and power come to have 
a new source and direction, now that the individual has been lib- 
erated. Authority no longer flows down from throne or altar, but 
springs upward from the wide plane of human equality. Power 
is not conferred by coronation or consecration, but by capacity 
and suffrage. Every church organization that restricts the free 
reason of the individual, and that prohibits the congregation from 
managing its own affairs and remaking its creed, is contrary to 
the democratic spirit. A free state makes necessary some form of 
congregational polity. What can the sturdy democratic citizen 
care for the fiction of Apostolic Succession? The independent 
soul does not migrate to Palestine to find God, but goes to him 
directly, and grants the same privilege to all other souls. God is 
as democratic as the sunshine; and the spirit of Jesus was no less 
inclusive. Wherever we look to-day, even within the most aristo- 
cratic communions, the laity aré rising to greater prominence. 
The will of the congregation is making itself felt. The distine- 
tions between sacred and secular, priest and parishioner, are dis- 
appearing. 

The same tendencies are enriching the church in the direction 
of more humane and inclusive ministries. The democratic spirit 
sets aside intolerance and trains men in appreciation and codper- 
ation. Citizens who vote together and children who study to- 
gether begin to see how undivine it is to disfellowship each other 
in religion. The democratic sentiment breaks the power of secta- 
rianism and broadens the ambition of the church to the good of 
the whole community. Converting people to medizval dogmas is 
of little moment beside the training of men in noble citizenship. 
This sentiment is leading the church to create new methods of 
work — educational, reformatory, philanthropic — and it reshapes 
its architecture to accommodate these agencies. The study of so- 
ciology is reforming theology, and social ministries are becoming 
the real sacraments of a new and nobler piety. When democracy 
shall have completely leavened the churches, we shall find them 
coming very close together, the love of humanity having con- 
quered prejudice and selfishness. We shall also see an adminis- 
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tration of religion that puts training in character above traditional 
belief, sympathy above sacrament, and the individual reason above 
the dictates of clerical authority. 

The Christian church stands for a great deal more than the gos- 
pel. But a new thought and feeling respecting the Master will 
recreate the religion of Christendom, for Christianity centres in 
. Jesus of Nazareth. Nothing is more needed to-day than a rational, 
and at the same time more spiritual, interpretation of the ministry 
and message of Jesus. He must be brought back from the realm 
of mysticism to our side as a fellow-man, whose manhood is viewed 
as the realization of possibilities native to us all. He will do 
vastly more for us as our elder brother than as a sacrificial medi- 
ator. His mission is not ended. We have only begun to utilize 
the spiritual resources of his character and teaching. Speculative 
theologies about him as God-man, which have obscured him, have 
had their day and are fast passing away. But the real Jesus, as 
the measure of what we may be, and as inspiration to what we 
must become, is only entering upon his largest work among men. 
Vast influences for good still reside in the gospel story, but it 
must be told naturally, rationally, ethically. When Jesus shall 
enter into human lives in this diviner way as an educational per- 
sonality, then we shall have a new Christianity, free from Messi- 
anic fictions, mediatorial machinery, and sacrificial superstitions. 
It will then be a religion that brings God too near to allow a 
mediator between, makes the Father too loving to need propitia- 
tion, reveals man in the glory of his sonship, and creates love for 
Jesus as the friend and helper of those who would live in the 
spirit. Likeness of life to him will be the measure of our disci- 
pleship and of his helpfulness. 

Democracy helps to reinterpret the ministry of Jesus, more, prob- 
ably, than all other influences combined. Formerly Jesus was 
set on the platform of monarchy, and his mission was described 
from the point of view of the Universe, as a despotism presided 
over by a distant and arbitrary sovereign. The oriental king is 
a secluded being, between whom and the world intervenes some 
method of mediation. Messengers bear out from his presence the 
commands of the royal will to his abject subjects, whose only pur- 
pose in life is to contribute to his pleasure. Intercessors, in hum- 
ble fashion, carry up to this sacred personage the piteous pleadings 
of the people for pardon and protection. Is not this just the lan- 
guage which has been applied to Jesus of Nazareth? He has 
been pictured as a mediator between monarch and people, between 
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the pitiless judge and perishing sinners. He bears downward 
from God to mankind the message of pardon ; he carries upward 
from humanity the petitions for forgiveness. His office as mysti- 
cal God-man hinges upon the monarchical theory of the divine 
government. 

The spirit of democracy rescues the universe from this monarch- 
ical superstition. It brings God and man together in such a man- 
ner that no room is left for a mediator. The old “ economy of 
redemption ” is an interpretation of Providence in the language of 
an oriental court, offensive to the earof modern citizenship. All 
souls lie equally and immediately in touch with the Father. Son- 
ship flows directly to all men, who participate at first hand in the 
life of God. Democracy emancipates from both priest and dog- 
matist. To him who pretends to possess the sacrament which 
alone admits to the presence and favor of God, it commands: 
** Away with this artificial contrivance which shuts men from God 
and destroys the equality of souls!” ‘To the dogmatist who has 
thrust Jesus as a sacrifice between Father and son, it commands: 
“Take down all these mechanisms which disturb the direct fel- 
lowship of human and divine, and obscure the glorious truth of 
God’s indwelling in man.” Under the shelter of democracy, all 
men enjoy free access to the Almighty, who is the Father of all 
souls. 

On the platform of modern thought, there is no place for Jesus 
as a sacrificial mediator. Modern science discredits and the mod- 
ern state disallows such ascheme. But there is open still for him 
a larger and nobler ministry. It is, however, as prophet rather 
than as priest, as inspirer rather than as intercessor, as a revela- 
tor of human possibility rather than as a purchaser of pardon. 
When the spirit of democracy shall have fully recreated religious 
thought and feeling, nothing will seem more untrue and offen- 
sive than the language which gives to Jesus a part to play ina 
monarchical scheme of atonement. The religious side of human 
equality will be fully realized in the conviction of an equal and 
direct sonship for all men. Then priesthoods will cease; hie- 
rarchies will fade, and mediatorial offices will seem profanities. 
Then the soul will claim its direct access to the Father ; and Jesus 
will be supremely honored as one who showed us how to abide in 
God by living divinely in the service of love. 


JosEePH H. CrooxkeEr. 
HELENA, MonTANA. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THE SUPER- 
NATURAL. 


Tue changes which are taking place in men’s conceptions of 
God and of the methods of his grace are well indicated by the 
fact that miracles have ceased to be an important part of the proof 
of Revelation, and are to many minds an embarrassment rather 
than an aid in accepting it. The alteration of feeling has come 
quietly and inevitably in connection with a better knowledge of 
the physical world, and the part it plays in unfolding human life. 
This movement, like other movements, is liable in its turn to 
become extreme. Earnest, discriminating and devout men are 
laboring at the construction of a doctrine of complete naturalism. 
Several able works have just appeared having this burden, such 
as “ The Natural History of the Christian Religion,” by William 
Mackintosh, D. D., and “The Life and Teaching of Jesus” by 
Arthur Kenyon Rogers. The Gifford Lectures, by Otto Pflei- 
derer, D. D., reach their conclusions in naturalism, though the 
underlying philosophy would readily affiliate with the idea I wish 
to present. 

We may freely admit that miracles, as simple facts, are not an 
essential part of Christian faith, that all the methods of divine 
grace remain complete without them ; that if, at times, they seem 
to aid our hold on spiritual truths, they also, at times, check and 
confuse it; that the position we assign them is increasingly a sub- 
ordinate one, and yet, because of that which they imply in the 
government of God, and because of certain spiritual dependencies 
with which they are affiliated, we are still led to accept them — 
subject though they are to a great variety of destructive criticism 
—as among the possibilities of that comprehensive universe of 
which we are a part. 

The opposition to miracles has arisen from a change in one of 
two correlated conceptions, with no corresponding change in the 
other. The ready belief in them in earlier times came as an asser- 
tion of the power of mind over matter. Matter was looked upon 
as world-stuff, a dead impenetrable something out of which the 
products of mind were fashioned with difficulty and under severe 
limitations. The use made in the New Testament of the words 
“the world, the flesh, the devil,” though sustained at bottom by 
important spiritual facts, involves with these facts a belief in the 
obstructive character of physical things. 
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Now, so long as matter is hardly recognized as an immediate 
expression of mind, the power of mind will readily be accepted as 
shown in some exterior intervention — in a miracle. A belief in 
miracles is then the form which a belief in mind is at first sure to 
assume. : 

When the conception of matter is wholly altered, when no dead 
centres remain in it, when we regard it as the immediate activity 
of forces constructive in their entire length and breadth, then 
matter itself becomes the most admirable and complete expression 
of mind. Intervention passes into interference. It lacks wisdom ; 
it lacks potency. The wisdom implied in nature towers so high 
as to overshadow the miracle asa very petty thing, and to rule it 
out as a very feeble thing. What can any slight intervention, if 
admitted, accomplish in arresting or modifying the universe, whose 
wheels are set in motion by the full tide of divine power, and 
whose revolutions fill all time and space ! 

This new estimate of the miracle is a just one, but it arises 
from an oversight of the earlier force of the miracle. We still 
have the same occasion, now as then, to assert the spiritual element 
in the world, only it must be done in a form suited to the change 
in our ideas. We have thrown the notion of the supernatural 
out of correlation by an alteration of the notion of the natural, 
and are then hastily disposed to let it drop. Ought we not rather 
to reconstruct the supernatural with the natural, that the two may 
again hold the universe in steady equipoise between them ? 

The natural we are now dealing with is strictly the world of 
causes, the physical world. The supernatural should be regarded, 
in consistency with the facts before us and with the whole history 
of thought, as the free, the rational, the personal element in the 
world. We would define the supernatural as the action of mind 
on matter, and the miracle as a hitherto unrecognized action of 
mind on matter. If we give a close, coherent definition of nature, 
we must confine it to causal relations; free relations are too utterly 
diverse to be included in it. But if nature is limited to fixed 
dependencies, then man, so far as he rises above these dependen- 
cies and modifies them, is supernatural; and if the Divine Spirit 
at any one point transcends in its action these physical relations, 
that visible intervention will be a miracle. Now, we cling to the 
miracle because it is associated with the transcendency of mind, 
implies ever new possibilities in spiritual life, and puts the mate- 
rial world as one whole in the same relation to Spirit as we find it 
to hold, taken in parts, to the spirit of man. What first offers 
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itself as a miracle may, under this view, become a familiar method 
in the Kingdom of Heaven; may take position with supernatural 
acts, ever on the increase in the history of man. The idea will 
become plainer as we urge the reasons of it. 

The first reason is found in the greater fitness which it gives to 
our conception of God. The notion which has constantly gained 
ground in our building together the physical and the spiritual 
world is that of the immanence of God. All forces are living 
forces, immediate forces, and rest back constantly on the ruling 
Idea. The past and the present are no longer disjointed, — crea- 
tion there, execution here. Creation and execution are coetane- 
ous. But this idea of God is more consistent with supernatural- 
ism and naturalism than with naturalism alone. 

Naturalism is so distinctly and exclusively physical that it 
haunts the mind with forces fully realized once for all, no longer 
plastic under thought, no longer the immediate product of thought. 
Admit this form of naturalism, and it becomes spiritually barren. 
The mind of God changes not, but it changes not after a perfectly 
dead fashion. We have asserted a fixed coherence of causes, not 
an eternal coherence of ideas. Let the universe stand simply for 
the coherence of causes, and we have virtually swept it of God as 
a living Spirit, and made it an unchangeable mechanical on-going. 
If God is fully alive in the present, he is alive for government, 
for guidance. The very thought and revelation of God are experi- 
encing evolution. But this conception does away at once with the 
harshness of a miracle defined as above. If the natural is here 
and now natural by virtue of the immediate activity of the Infi- 
nite Mind, then any additional act may be in perfect harmony 
with, and in the freest extension of, previous acts. Mind is sim- 
ply expressing its control of matter in a new direction. Imma- 
nence abolishes utterly the idea of interference, —a breaking in 
on something finished and complete. Immanence means immedi- 
ate action of mind on matter. 

This notion also better harmonizes with the conception of God 
as Infinite Reason. Reason, one may say, is necessarily a flexi- 
ble movement; the adjustment of conceptions, one to another ; 
the forecast of thought, the instant looking outward of mind. If 
reason fails to act, it perishes. It cannot lapse into repose ; repose 
is suspension. Its material is in the present and future, and it 
must have forecast, or it is left without nourishment. Certainly, 
we must hold fast to the reason of God ; certainly we must regard 


this reason as fresh and vital; certainly, therefore, it must look 
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constructively forward and backward as an over-ruling presence. 
But all this means that the universe is not finished, but is a-finish- 
ing; that the mind of God, because it is the centre and source of 
all reason, is itself a living fountain of reason. It is not simply nat- 
ural in its activity, but supernatural as well. Our most worthy 
conceptions of God will, like our best conceptions of the world, 
take the form of evolution. The living point between the past 
and the future is the mind of God, ever adjusting physical forces 
and spiritual life to each other on higher terms of interplay. The 
mind of God, so to speak, pulsates forward as well as pulsates back- 
ward, and events and thoughts are going on together, and grow- 
ing together, after an ever-renewed fashion, at this centre of life. 
But this conception banishes at once the importance and the 
estrangement of the miracle. The miracle is some startling cul- 
mination of potency. It is like the disclosure of some new and 
deeper power by man in the physical world. The changeableness 
in it is only the changeableness of reason by which it ever goes 
forward, not to continue, but to complete, itself. The vitality of 
the world is, it seems to us, immensely reduced by that habit of 
thought which gives rise to the denial of the miracle. The mind 
suffers under it the slow paralysis of a physical law not permeated 
and sustained by a corresponding spiritual power. If we lose 
either of these two elements, form and spirit, we begin to lose the 
world as a true unfolding. 

This conception of the supernatural also seems to be in much 
closer harmony with the doctrine of evolution. Evolution means 
a continuously forward movement. It is a fair inference in refer- 
ence to any detached part of the general process that seems to us 
retrogressive that it is not so, if understood comprehensively in 
reference to the whole. Some, who have done much in securing 
the recognition of this doctrine of evolution, have used it unwisely 
in the conclusions they have derived from it. Thus Mr. Spencer 
has made a very laborious and extended evolution of spiritual 
ideas issue in the assertion of “ The Unknowable.” If “The Un- 
knowable” is to be taken literally, it, as a completion, makes 
futile the weighty movement which has led up to it. So strongly 
do the relations of thought contend against this lame conclusion 
that “The Unknowable” is coming more and more to be a figura- 
tive expression for God. 

Equally inadequate is the doctrine of naturalism as a comple- 
tion under evolution of that universal and tremendous experience 
by which the race has traveled upward, dealing at every step with 
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some one form or another of the supernatural. Few will deny 
that, on the side of spiritual evolution, religious ideas have been 
the ruling forces, and that these ideas have been inseparable from 
supernaturalism. Ethical evolution has been mingled with, and 
has been partially in contention with, religious evolution; but, 
like skepticism and belief, they have been, on the whole, only two 
phases of the same growth. To make, therefore, this evolution 
which is the one all-comprehensive event of the spiritual world 
end in a denial of the supernatural is to stultify the whole pro- 
cess. An idea essentially false in form and substance cannot 
constitute the ruling impulse of any profitable movement. It can- 
not be the central term of a true evolution. To explain away 
at the very end the supernatural is to affirm the unreality of 
the evolution resting on it. It is not an evolution, but a slow 
and painful elimination. The retention and steady correction of 
the idea, on the other hand, constitute a true evolution. We are 
able to see that the form in each stage has been defective, and so 
has been displaced by a higher form; but also that all forms, like 
the breaking out of light, have gathered about one centre, ever 
more and more luminous. As we interpret evolution wisely, the 
chief thing evolved is naturalism and supernaturalism in growing 
correction of each other. 

Our conclusion is much the same when we consider the relation 
of supernaturalism to man. We cannot regard the spiritual world 
as workable in its human relations except under the conception of 
the supernatural. All admit that nature alone—the physical 
world — is not a sufficient basis from which to infer the being of 
God as personal Reason. We must add to it an ethical, spiritual 
rendering. This the theist does. What right has he, thus having 
reached a Personal Presence by recognition of an ethical rational 
quality, to fall back, in his interpretation of the government of 
God, on pure naturalism? Pure naturalism was unable to give 
the conception, and is equally unable to expound it. Naturalism, 
taken by itself alone, a finished material product, allows all per- 
sonal qualities to ooze away from it and disappear. It is illogical 
to reach theism by one process and to render it under another. If 
we assume purposes, final causes, a movement looking forward, in 
our argument for the being of God, then the Divine One, as 
established in our thought, must have a life forever submitting 
itself in a vital way to these present and future exigencies. 

Nor can the spiritual discipline of man proceed with force and 
inspiration on other terms than those of a truly Personal Presence, 
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—a flexible, rational, adjustable Power in the world of action. 
To bring the spiritual sensitivities of man in contact simply with 
fixed natural law is crowding a delicate, nervous surface hard on 
to the rough face of a rock. Because man bends, and must bend, 
his action to changeable conditions, because he is flexible, and 
must forever become increasingly flexible under reason, he must 
also be taken into a spiritual world which recognizes this fact, 
and is constructed to meet it. It would be irrational for God not 
to accept, and to adjust himself to, the changeable conditions of a 
versatile nature which he himself had framed. He that formed 
the eye, shall he not see; he that shaped the ever-yearning spirit 
of man, shall he not make answer to its desires? Man cannot 
live spiritually without communion with a spiritual life, richer and 
larger than his own. If God is not approachable in prayer, — 
and the answer of prayer at once gives entrance to the super- 
natural, — he is not approachable in praise; he is not approach- 
able in any spiritual way. The best words ever uttered, “ Our 
Father who art in Heaven,” fall dead. With inflexible law as 
law, we can have no more spiritual communion than with a math- 
ematical formula. As a matter of fact, the spiritual world, with 
which we are all familiar, has never been worked, and can never 
be worked, by pure naturalism. This dogma, like the dogma of 
total depravity and the dogma of conversion, is unempirical, mere 
dogma. 

Nor, again, can man of right take to himself higher qualities 
than he ascribes to God. The variable adaptations of reason are 
higher than the fixed adaptations of material causes. We cannot 
handle man’s nature without persistently affirming on his behalf 
supernaturalism. If we take the mimic globe of the brain and 
allow all forms of subtle physical forces to penetrate it upward 
and outward, toward the spiritual world, we must also allow truly 
spiritual impulses to penetrate it inward and downward, toward 
the physical world. If we subject man to matter, we lose man. 
If thoughts are effects, then are all thoughts, real effects, valid 
effects, equally true one with another; all are true and none are 
true. But can we thus lift man above nature, and leave God im- 
mersed in nature? It is because of these connections that one 
may well be earnest in defending the miracle as a possibility iden- 
tified in its affiliations with the entire universe as a spiritual uni- 
verse — a universe in which the natural lies beneath the super- 
natural as its own variable form of expression. Talk as we may 
please about anthropomorphism, we shall not do wisely to concede 
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to God in our thought a less potent position toward matter than 
that we are compelled to claim for ourselves. 

Making this inroad on the divine attributes, our efforts to cor- 
rect the injury we have wrought will be very ineffectual. We 
shall not win back that supreme, immediate, personal presence 
which we have lost. The world will remain in adjustment, it is 
true, to our leading physical wants, but not in adjustment to our 
most tender, inspired and inspiring sentiments. We shall lie on the 
hard framework of a couch softened to our repose by not a single 
gentle touch looking toward the goodness of life. The luxury of 
our spiritual existence will have passed from us forever. Nature, 
because it is law, because it is rigid, cannot in advance be adjusted 
restfully to the swelling outlines, the changeable attitudes, the 
surrounding impulses, that make up a beautiful, personal, variable, 
spiritual life. 

There are some other considerations of less moment that do not 
come so directly under these primary ones. We are more than 
content that historic criticism shall, as an expression of rational 
inquiry, have its free way with all sacred books. But does it have 
its free way under strict naturalism? Naturalism comes, for ex- 
ample, to the New Testament with an antecedent idea as exacting, 
as unconcessive, as that of unerrant inspiration, and one which 
cannot be met without a great deal of destructive analysis insti- 
tuted purely in its own behalf. There is no help for this, if the 
miracle is as irrational as it is thought to be; but if it is not irra- 
tional, what, then, shall we think of the method? 

We may freely admit the improbability which attaches to most 
miracles ; the credulous and imaginative way in which men have 
come in contact with the supernatural; we may point this out in 
any given case, but to do this is something very different from 
saying in advance, “The supernatural is impossible; every’ root 
and fibre of it must be eradicated.” We shall, under this convic- 
tion, often make sad and wasteful work in our very best legacy of 
truth. If there is more in God’s gift than in our philosophy of 
that gift, we shall cast away the balance as of no value. Some 
gladly accept the divine presence in the conversion of St. Paul, 
and yet stumble at once if any external validity is attached to the 
narrative. They easily grant that the Spirit of Truth operated 
on and with the mind of St. Paul; that the mind of St. Paul, in 
its convulsive throes, occasioned unusual sensuous impressions. 
In this sequence they find no difficulty. Reverse the order: sen- 
suous impressions awakening the conscience of St. Paul, the Spirit 
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of Truth confronting him in a more convincing way than ever 
before, and, in this order, they find something unnatural and 
monstrous. Nothing but an undeniable induction could justify 
such a distinction of methods put upon the power of God. We 
have no such induction. If the empirical proof of miracles is 
weak, the empirical proof against them is weak also. The whole 
question is one of the fitness of conceptions. If our theism 
leads us to believe that there was in the conversion of St. Paul 
something more than a purely personal sequence of his own 
thoughts and feelings, —and theism must go thus far, or come to 
nothing, — then certainly we do well to leave the entire facts flex- 
ible under the Divine Mind, pledging our thought to one conclu- 
sion only, that the final product is a thoroughly rational one — 
a correction in the outlook of the spirit on spiritual things. If 
we insist on definite, verifiable phenomena, we shall be equally 
adrift in the intellectual and in the physical features of this 
transformation. 

Reverent inquirers, who have been slowly driven on to natural- 
ism, are ready to make much of the psychic miracle, especially in 
the healings of our Lord. They think that they have in them 
found footing for both faith and reason; that naturalism has 
nothing to say against them, and that they may give them glad 
acceptance. But the psychic miracle is a pure piece of supernat- 
uralism. It is the government here and now of physical forces by 
spiritual ones, the corrective entrance of the latter on the former. 
If, moreover, the conquering faith of the patient is inspired by 
the presence of one whose power to call out belief transcends all 
experience, the cure is a miracle under our definition of a miracle. 

But, it may be said, “the miracle for which you plead is no 
miracle, is not the miracle whose existence we have denied.” 
There is a certain truth, but not a profound truth, in this reply. 
The conception of the supernatural ought to be readjusted to suit 
the readjustment which the natural has undergone. The miracle 
for which we are pleading would have the same effect on men’s 
minds as the miracle of old. Like its progenitor, it would be a 
supreme assertion of personal power, and in its manifestation 
would affect in the same way the popular mind. In relation and 
in function, it is identical with the Scriptural miracle; in philo- 
sophical construction only, it is more fitly put. 

Is there anything in experience which, we will not say proves, 
but renders plausible, the conception of the miracle we have 
offered, —a hitherto unknown penetration of physical forces: 
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by personal powers? In the presence of our growing knowledge, 
does matter still stand as the same fixed, opaque fact as of old, 
bearing down, by a sense of external, stolid substance, all possi- 
bility of the divine interaction? It seems to us that the growing 
prepossession in behalf of the natural is a feeling as much as it is 
a thought, and arises from a life too sensuous, overcrowded and 
worried by things, — things to be tasted, touched and handled. 
We are unduly impressed with the physical forces that withstand 
personality. 

Recent investigation, instead of wiping out and clearing away 
the obscure phenomena that lie intermediate between familiar 
physical facts and accepted intellectual ones, has been compelled 
rather to recognize a large class of facts as irresolvable into either 
of the above classes. Thus we have hypnotism and telepathy, and 
a great variety of subtle interactions between mind and mind, and 
between mind and matter, which look to the presence of deeper 
and more spiritual relations than we now know. 

But, not to damage our cause farther by meddling with phe- 
nomena which are so associated with unphilosophical contempt 
and unphilosophical credulity, consider such sure facts as the 
photograph, the phonograph and the telephone. We make only 
this single sober affirmation concerning them, that they indicate a 
penetration of physical forces by personal powers, both in space 
and in time, which a few years since would have had all the force 
of a miracle, and which looks toward possibilities in this direction 
quite beyond our thought. If, then, such extended influence is 
open to man, why should he say, how does he venture to say, that 
known physical forces measure the physical power which God 
puts forth or ever will put forth? There may be spiritual terms 
hidden in the physical world that shall yet be used to fulfill all 
the higher purposes of our spiritual lives, and make the two 
worlds identical in a degree we dream not of. Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him. 


Joun Bascom. 
WruiaMstown, Mass. 
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THE PAULINE ESCHATOLOGY. 


THE prominence of the eschatological interest in the early 
church is not easily appreciated by the Christian intelligence of 
the present time. We have come to regard Christianity chiefly 
in its practical aspect as a principle to be applied in the formation 
of character, in right living and in the solution of social prob- 
lems. Its relation to destiny concerns us principally as a matter 
quite remote from the present time, affecting our individual for- 
tunes and those of the race in a manner altogether vague and 
indeterminate. The question of a final consummation in which 
the earthly course of Christianity shall culminate in a great 
judicial crisis is looked upon more and more as a matter of specu- 
lation, and is pushed aside in the intense occupation with the 
problems of life. We are so much occupied with the develop- 
ment of Christian truth in the institutions of civilization that we 
have little room for an interest in the end of the world. With 
the primitive Christians, however, the reverse was the case. 
They regarded themselves as having come upon “ the last times,” 
and their eager interest in the impending “end of the age” re- 
duced to a minimum their concern with the present life, except so 
far as it was conceived to be related to the new order about to 
be introduced. It is due to the Jewish origin of Christianity that 
this conception arose and prevailed during the earliest period of 
its history. The proclamation of the kingdom of God could not 
easily be dissociated in the Jewish mind, familiar with the current 
apocalypses of the nation, from a catastrophic termination of the 
existing world-order, and the introduction of a new and happier 
course of affairs under the expected ruler, whose advent was 
longed for as the fulfillment of prophecy. It was because the 
Founder of Christianity was believed by his followers to have 
been this expected head of the kingdom of God, the Messiah, 
that such hopes were connected with his person. Since their 
Messianic expectations were not fulfilled in his mission, which 
ended externally in ignominy and failure, their belief in his Mes- 
siahship could be saved only by the hope in his future coming in 
power and glory, as death had not held him in the underworld, 
to assume the dignity of the Christ, the Anointed of God. 

It is natural that this hope in the great Messianic advent 
should be expressed in the manner of the current thought con- 
cerning the coming of the national Deliverer, that is, that it 
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should be conveyed in the form and with the coloring of apoc- 
alypse. Accordingly, we find in the Gospels mention of a “ reno- 
vation, when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory,” 
and of a coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great splendor, who will send his angels with a sound 
of a trumpet to gather his elect from the four winds (Matt. xix. 
28, xxiv. 30, 31). Whatever Jesus may have said regarding the 
future, these words and others of similar import are doubtless 
the expression which the primitive Christians gave to their escha- 
tological hopes. Their intense and absorbing interest in “the end 
of the age” presupposes their belief in its nearness; and we find 
accordingly that they expected to live to see their Lord return- 
ing with the clouds of heaven. Their generation would not pass 
before this great consummation should be effected, and the twelve 
apostles would sit upon twelve thrones as judges of the tribes of 
Israel. Words of an eschatological import are put into the 
mouth of John the Baptist when he is made to declare of the one 
who was to come that “ his fan is in his hand, and he will thor- 
oughly cleanse his threshing-floor; and he will gather his wheat 
into the garner, but the chaff he will burn up with unquenchable 
fire” (Matt. iii. 12). The proclamation that “the kingdom of 
God is at hand ” could have no other meaning to those to whom 
it was originally made. “The wrath to come” could signify to 
them only the terrible judgment of the end of the age. Whether 
the apostolic preaching took up the refrain of the words ascribed 
to John the Baptist and Jesus, or whether the record of the latter 
is colored by the predominant tone of the former, certain it is 
that the message of the earliest Christian teachers was that Jesus 
was the Messiah, or the one who was to come for the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God. 

The burden of this preaching doubtless finds expression in the 
question which the disciples are represented in the Acts as asking 
Jesus after the resurrection: “Lord, dost thou at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel?” But when he was immediately “taken 
up,” it is not strange that, as they “ were looking steadfastly into 
heaven,” the hope should have been born in their breasts, which 
denoted the Jewish-Christian form of the Messianic expectation, 
and which is conveyed in the words of the “two men in white 
apparel” who stood by: “ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye look- 
ing into heaven? This Jesus who was received up from you into 
heaven shall so come in like manner as ye have beheld him going 
into heaven” (Acts i. 6,11). In the preaching of Peter re- 
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corded in the Acts it is noteworthy that the apostle urges repent- 
ance on eschatological grounds, that is, in order that preparation 
may be made for the great event which was to mark the end of 
the age: “Repent ye therefore, and turn again, that your sins 
may be blotted out, that so there may come seasons of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord; and that He may send the Christ 
who hath been appointed for you, even Jesus, whom the heavens 
must receive until the time of the restoration of all things, whereof 
God spoke by the mouth of His holy prophets since the world 
began ” (Acts iii. 19, 20). Of the same purport are the words 
ascribed to Paul at Athens: “ But now He commandeth men that 
they should all everywhere repent; inasmuch as He hath ap- 
pointed a day in which He will judge the world in righteousness 
by the man whom He hath ordained ” (Acts xvii. 30, 31). 

The prominence of the eschatological interest in the thought of 
Paul would be evident from these words if their genuineness were 
established. But it does not depend upon the decision of the 
question whether he spoke as he is reported in the Acts. Asa 
Jew who accepted the risen Jesus as the Messiah, his entire con- 
ception of the relation of the old to the new order of things, of 
the present to the future, must have undergone a radical transfor- 
mation of which there is no evidence, if he did not connect with 
the Messiahship the expectation of a Messianic kingdom of some 
sort presently to come in power and glory. One great transfor- 
mation was, however, effected in his thought, for he did not con- 
ceive the coming kingdom to be a political or a national Jewish 
one, but rather a spiritual dominion which should include all 
Jews and gentiles who prior to his coming had accepted Jesus as 
their Lord. How much the future occupied his thought, and 
how precious it was to him both on his own account and for the 
sake of his beloved spiritual children, the believers in Jesus, is 
evident from the frequent references to it with which his writings 
abound. While it cannot be denied that he attached great eth- 
ical and spiritual importance to his own and their belief in the 
risen Lord, and that he cherished “a deep religious interest, 
which, with fear and trembling, strove for his own righteousness 
before God, and contended for the victory of the divine will in 
the world,” it must be admitted that the moral-spiritual motive 
was not the sole and perhaps not the dominant one in his 
thought, but that he was intensely concerned about the outcome, 
the reward, of faith to himself and his fellow-believers, which the 
future would make known. Whatever rewards Christian experi- 
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ence may afford in this present life, it is only in the life to come 
that the believer’s real happiness and compensations will be re- 
vealed. Accordingly, he writes to the Corinthians: “If in this 
life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of all men most pitiable ” 
(1 Cor. xv. 19). The connection in which the passage stands de- 
termines this to be its meaning despite the attempts to connect 
“only ” (uévov) with “hoped” or with “in Christ.” The pres- 
ence of the words, “in this life,” and their emphatic position in 
the sentence are inexplicable if this interpretation is incorrect. 
The argument is directed against those who deny the resurrec- 
tion, and is to the effect that if the dead rise not, then Christ was 
not raised, and if he perished, then those who have fallen asleep 
in him hoping that God, who raised him as the first fruits of 
them that slept, would, because of their union with him through 
faith, raise them also, are likewise perished ; so that, if we have 
hope in this life only and not also in the resurrection to eternal 
life our condition is most pitiable. 

The eudemonistic point of view, reward in the life to come for 
trials endured in the present life, is plainly expressed in the 
words: “If after the manner of men I fought with beasts at 
Ephesus, what doth it profit me? If the dead are not raised, let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die” (1 Cor. xv. 32). Sacri- 
fices and conflicts, “ jeopardy every hour,” for the cause of the 
Lord Jesus are warranted only if those who endure such stress 
have a hope of the coming glory which is assured by the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, when, clothed with “ incorruption ” (verse 42), 
they shall meet the descending Christ. If this hope is vain, then 
rather than “ die daily” they will do well to live a life of sensuous 
pleasure, for to-morrow they will go down into the gloomy under- 
world without return to light. How Paul must have presented 
the gospel to the Thessalonians, and what the central idea of the 
“faith” was with which he inspired them, may be seen from 
these words in the first Epistle addressed to them: “In every 
place your faith toward God is gone forth . . . and how ye 
turned unto God from idols to serve a living and true God and to 
wait for His Son from heaven, whom He raised from the dead, 
even Jesus, who delivereth us from the wrath to come ” (i. 8, 9). 
We see here the two cardinal ideas of primitive Christianity — 
the belief ‘in God, to which Jews did not need to be converted, 
but which must be preached to the gentiles, and faith in Jesus as 
the Messiah who was to come from heaven, and through whom 
alone was deliverance from the “wrath” of the impending last 
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days. The eschatological idea predominates also in Paul’s long- 
ing to see again the beloved of Thessalonica, “for,’ he asks, 
‘‘ what is our hope, or joy, or crown of glorying? Are not even 
ye, before our Lord Jesus at his coming?” (ii. 19). His cherish- 
ing of them is not independent of a certain degree of “ joy” and 
“ glorying ” in them, since their fidelity would enhance his honor 
when he should present them before the Lord at his Parousia. 
The refrain whose leading note is the thought of the last things 
occurs again when he expresses the wish that their love may 
abound, “to the end that He may establish your hearts unblam- 
able in holiness before our God and Father at the coming of our 
Lord Jesus with all his saints” (iii. 13); and again when, at 
the conclusion of the Epistle, he expresses his fervent benedic- 
tion: “ And the God of peace himself sanctify you wholly ; and 
may your spirit and soul and body be preserved entire, without 
blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” (verse 23). In 
like manner, at the opening of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
he thanks God for the grace which was given to his brethren in 
Corinth in Christ Jesus, “that in everything ye were enriched 
in him, in all utterance and all knowledge; even as the testimony 
of Christ was confirmed in you, so that ye come behind in no gift, 
* waiting for the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
confirm you unto the end, that ye be unreprovable in the day of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ” (i. 5-9). 

Confidence and repose in the divine strength for the trials of 
the present life do not satisfy the apostle’s religious needs, but 
his hope looks forward to the end, and his trust is “in God who 
raiseth the dead.” In other words, his hope is eschatological, and 
he finds courage and strength in the present distress only in the 
assurance of the blessed deliverance which the “end” will bring 
when, having put off the “ earthly house,” he shall enter into that 
“ building from God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” Whatever righteousness may be worth “for its own 
sake ” or whatever earthly compensations it may secure, he looks 
forward with eager longing to the assured glory that is to come: 
“For verily in this we groan, longing to be clothed upon with 
our habitation which is from heaven. . . . For indeed we that 
are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened; not that we 
would be unclothed, but that we would be clothed upon, that 
what is mortal may be swallowed up of life. Now He that 
wrought us for this very thing is God, who gave unto us the ear- 
nest of the Spirit. . . . We are of good courage, and are willing 
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rather to be absent from the body, and to be at home with the 
Lord. Wherefore also we make it our aim, whether at home or 
absent, to be well pleasing unto him. For we must all be made 
manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ, that each one may 
receive the things done in the body, according to what he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad” (2 Cor. v. 1-10). The object 
of all ethical and spiritual striving is the realization of the hope 
that at the coming of Christ, or, if not surviving that event, then 
at death, the believer may be clothed upon with the glorious 
“spiritual body.” His “aim” is to be well pleasing to Christ, 
in order that, when he shall appear before his judgment-seat, he 
may be found worthy of the blessed eschatological reward, “ the 
habitation which is from heaven.” It is evident, accordingly, 
that the gospel of Paul cannot be comprehended by one who 
interprets it out of the “ Christian consciousness” of the present 
age. The lights and shadows of the impending consummation 
are so mingled in it that it can be understood only by the histori- 
cal sense that presents it from the point of view of the time in 
which it originated and of the race through which it took its form. 
Whatever was to be hoped for or feared, whatever fearful looking 
for of judgment or eager longing for reward there was, the end 
would reveal ; and the end was so near that all that was hidden 
in the terrible antitheses of death and life, destruction and salva- 
tion, would speedily be manifested. If they who had “the ear- 
nest of the spirit” might look forward with high hope to the 
glory with {which they should be crowned, others might well 
tremble at their impending fate. The hard and impenitent heart 
only treasured up “ wrath in the day of wrath and revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God, who will render to every man 
according to his works ; to them who by patience in well doing 
seek for glory and honor and incorruption, eternal life ; but unto 
them that are factious, and obey not the truth, shall be wrath 
and indignation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil, of the Jew first and also of the Greek. . . . For 
as many as have sinned without law shall perish without law, and 
as many as have sinned under law shall be judged by law” (Rom. 
ii. 5-13). Accordingly, the great doctrine of. justification by 
faith, with its accompanying “ peace with God,” is not left to 
stand by itself, but only finds its completion in the apostle’s 
thought when it is supplemented by the eschatological expecta- 
tion. Hence he writes to the Romans: “ Being therefore jus- 
tified by faith, let us have peace with God through our Lord 
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Jesus Christ . . . and let us rejoice in hope of the glory of God” 
(verses 1,2). The “glory” of their transfiguration in the king- 
dom of God, which was to be inaugurated at the Parousia, is the 
consummation in which those who had been justified by faith 
“rejoice in hope,” and is the end on account of which their justi- 
fication is the occasion of such rejoicing. 

The great consummation was to be effected by the personal 
coming of the ascended Christ out of the heavens. In this aspect 
of the eschatological doctrine Paul was in accord both with the 
apocalyptic conceptions of the later Jewish theology, on which he 
was in no small degree dependent for several of his dogmatic 
opinions, and with the views of the original apostles. For it was 
the apocalyptic doctrine that the Messiah was “ concealed” in the 
heavens prior to his manifestation; and since, from the primitive 
apostolic point of view, he had already appeared, died, been 
raised, and ascended, “the heavens must receive him until the 
time of the restoration of all things,” according to the preach- 
ing of Peter in the Acts. This coming is explicitly set forth in 
1 Thessalonians, iv. 16, as follows: “ For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the arch- 
angel, and with the triumph of God, and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first; then we that are alive, that are left, shall together with 
them be caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air; 
and so shall we be forever with the Lord.” Equally specific is 
the declaration in Philippians iii. 20, 21: “ For our citizenship is 
in heaven, from whence also we wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory.”” The terms employed 
in both these passages leave no doubt that the event in question, 
the “ Parousia,” the “ revelation,” the “day of the Lord,” was not 
only believed to be a personal manifestation of Christ, a reappear- 
ance, but that it was also expected soon to occur. The apostle 
himself hoped to live to see it, since he includes himself without 
doubt in the “ we” who were to be “ alive” at the time. He gives 
no detailed representation of the woes, tribulations, and travail-pains 
which, according to one form of the Messianic expectations of the 
time were to precede the manifestation of the Messiah, and which 
find a definite expression in the synoptic picture of the second ad- 
vent (Matt. xxiv. 6-9, 29-31 and parallels). He does not disclaim 
a knowledge of the precise time of the Parousia, but writes to the 
Thessalonians that “there is no need” that he should inform 
them on this point, for they “ know full well that the day of the 
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Lord cometh as a thief in the night” (1 Thess. v. 1, 2). The day 
was to come suddenly and unexpectedly upon the unbelievers, and 
when they are saying “peace and safety,” “sudden destruction 
cometh upon them, as travail upon a woman with child, and they 
shall not escape” (verse 3), but of the believers he says: “ But ye, 
brethren, are not in darkness, that the day should overtake you 
as a thief; for ye are all sons of the light and sons of the day” 
(verses 4, 5). To the Romans he declares that “the night,” the 
present darkened age, “is far spent, and the day is at hand,” 
and that “salvation,” deliverance from “ death,” or extinction as 
the wages of sin, and entrance upon the “life” of the coming 
kingdom of God, “is nearer to us than when we first believed ” 
(xiii. 11, 12). The declaration to the Corinthians that the be- 
lievers, including himself, were they “ upon whom the ends of the 
ages are come,” corresponds with the admonition in an earlier chap- 
ter that since “the time is shortened,” all temporal relations and 
affairs, such as marriage and business, should be regarded as of 
transient significance and as unworthy of serious attention, “ for 
the fashion of this world passeth away.’ It is only on the sup- 
position that the apostle took a very hopeful view of the progress 
of evangelization that we can reconcile his expectation of the 
coming of “the day of the Lord” during his own lifetime with 
the belief that at that time the mass of gentiles and Jews would 
be converted, that “the fullness of the gentiles” would have come 
in and “all Israel” be saved (Rom. xi. 25, 26). 

Although the coming of Christ at the Parousia is conceived as 
the descent of a spiritual being with a luminous “ body of glory ” 
accompanied by angels,! it appears to be represented as visible to 
eyes of flesh, in accordance with the synoptic apocalyptic, in 
which it is declared that men “shall see the Son of Man com- 
ing on the clouds with power and great glory” (Matt. xxiv. 30). 
Other phenomena apprehensible to the physical senses are also 
indicated, for it is said that the coming of the Lord will be 
accompanied by a shout (év xeAevopare), a word which is explained 
by the terms, “the voice of the archangel,” and “ the trump of 
God” (1 Thess. iv. 16). The xéAevoya here mentioned — a word 


1 It is a disputed question whether the “saints” (@yo:) in this passage (1 
Thess. iii. 13) should be understood as designating angels. Paul nowhere 
else uses this word for angels, yet such a use of it appears in the Septuagint, and 
it was a current belief that angels were to accompany Christ at the Parousia. 
If angels are not meant, then Paul must have had in mind the holy men who 
according to the Jewish belief had passed out of this life into heaven instead 
of descending to the underworld. 
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not elsewhere used in the New Testament — is probably identical 
with “the last trump” in 1 Corinthians, xv. 52, although in the 
latter passage a series of trumpet calls appears to be implied, the 
“last” of which is the signal for the resurrection of the believers. 
Not in the train of the descending Christ are “those who are 
fallen asleep in Jesus,” but God will bring them with Jesus at 
his coming, that is, the Christian believers who had died prior to 
the Parousia will come forth out of the underworld and be united 
with the descending Lord. They will rise out of hades with 
incorruptible spiritual bodies, luminous bodies of “ glory,” like the 
heavenly body of Christ; and those that are living at this time, 
that is, the living believers, will undergo a transformation of their 
corruptible bodies into bodies of incorruption and glory (1 Thess. 
iv. 138-17 ; 1 Cor. xv. 51-54; Phil. iii. 21). 

That there is a radical difference between the body of flesh 
and that which at the Parousia should enter into the kingdom of 
Christ, between the natural and the spiritual, the terrestrial and 
the celestial bodies, is a doctrine of the Pauline eschatology which 
has an unmistakable expression. It is a fundamental tenet that 
“flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God” (1 Cor. 
xv. 35-51). Hence the believer’s body, which was buried at 
death, was not to appear at the resurrection when Christ should 
come, and the fleshly bodies of the Christians living at that time 
are not regarded as fitted without change for the new conditions. 
If the apostle had any theory of the relation of the two kinds of 
bodies to each other and of the principle according to which the 
natural body was transformed into the spiritual, whether in the 
case of those who, having died, were to be raised, or of those 
who should be “ changed” without death, he has not given it an 
altogether clear and unmistakable exposition. The penalty of 
sin, death, regarded not simply as the dissolution of the natural 
body, but also as exclusion from return out of the underworld or 
practical extinction of being, he believed to have been counter- 
acted through the mission of Christ for all who become his fol- 
lowers. The bodies of those in whom Christ dwelt were, indeed, 
subject to death, but if the Spirit of God dwelt in them, then, on 
account of or through this indwelling Spirit, their mortal bodies 
would be quickened (Rom. viii. 10,11). Those, then, who have 
the Spirit as a “ pledge,” and in whom dwells the second Adam 
who was “a life-giving Spirit,” may be assured that though their 
outer man perish, their inner, essential life cannot be touched by 
mortal dissolution, and that, if dead at the time of the Parousia, 
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they will be raised, and if living, changed, so that corruption will 
for them have put on incorruption. The indwelling Spirit ap- 
pears, thus, to be regarded as the condition and the principle of 
the transformation or the resurrection whereby the mortal puts 
on immortality. The illustration by which in 1 Corinthians xv. 
35 ff. the apostle attempts to explain the mystery of the resurrec- 
tion may perhaps be related to this doctrine, although in this 
place he appears to have forgotten the transformation of the liv- 
ing when he says, “that which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die.” Just as there remains in the seed that perishes 
in the ground a life-principle which, untouched by decay, becomes 
the germ of the grain that grows from it, so the indwelling Spirit 
is in believers an indestructible principle by which their resurrec- 
tion is assured. A strict application of the analogy would require 
the indwelling of the zvedye in the body, and it is not clear how 
the soul of the believer in the underworld is conceived to be con- 
nected with the body in the grave, out of which, according to the 
illustration, the incorruptible body is supposed to spring. But 
doubtless the analogy should not be pressed too far. It is evident 
in any case that in the apostle’s thought the Jewish doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead was entirely transformed. 

This view of the resurrection-body as coming from the former 
body after the analogy of new grain from a seed is not easily 
reconcilable with the passage in 2 Corinthians v. 1 ff. in which 
Paul writes of the spiritual body as a “house not made with 
hands, eternal, in the heavens.” The words, “ For we know that 
if the earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a 
building from God,” evidently imply the thought of death prior 
to the Parousia; and the longing to be “ clothed upon” and not 
to be “ found naked ” expresses a shrinking from the condition of 
a bodiless spirit in the underworld, while absence from the body 
and presence with the Lord exclude a tarrying in Hades between 
death and the resurrection. The present tense, “we have” 
(€xouev), cannot be understood of an ideal possession, of some- 
thing which is to be had at the time of the future Parousia, but 
expresses the certainty of an actual possession. The “ building” 
for the soul abhorring the nakedness of the state of being in 
sheol is now ready, so that the Christian, weary of the struggle 
of life in “this tabernacle,” where he “groans” and is “ bur- 
dened,” and whence he has a “desire to depart and be with 
Christ” (Phil. i. 23), may, should he die before “ the day of the 


Lord,” at once enter into his “ everlasting ” tent-habitation. It 
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is probable that Paul, when he wrote the passage in question and 
the one in Philippians referred to, had reason to think that he 
might not survive until the longed-for coming of his Lord, and 
in his eagerness to be immediately with him conceived of this 
spiritual body ready to receive him in heaven. If what he wrote 
out of this mood cannot be, made to accord with his doctrine of 
the resurrection, it is because he sometimes wrote rather from the 
mood of the hour than with a system of theology in view. 

A prominent feature of the Parousia is the Messianic judg- 
ment. In accordance with the Jewish apocalyptic, Paul believed 
that when the Messiah should come he would execute judgment 
upon the world and in particular upon the Christians. Accord- 
ingly, the occasion of the advent is often characterized as “the 
day of the Lord Jesus Christ” and “the day of Christ” (1 Cor. 
i. 8, v. 5; 2 Cor. i. 14, v. 10; Phil. i. 6, 10, ii. 16). A judg- 
ment by Christ is plainly implied in the passage in 1 Thessaloni- 
ans ii. 19 already referred to: “ For what is our hope, or joy, or 
crown of glorying? Are not even ye, before our Lord Jesus at his 
coming?” It is unequivocally expressed in the declaration: 
“He that judgeth me is the Lord. Wherefore judge nothing 
before the time, until the Lord.come, who will both bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and make manifest the counsels of 
the hearts” (1 Cor. iv. 4,5), and in the words previously quoted : 
“For we must all be made manifest before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that each may receive the things done in the body” (2 
Cor. v.10). But in apparent opposition to this teaching, and in 
accordance with the Jewish monotheism and the theology of the 
Old Testament, Paul declares with equal explicitness that God 
is the Judge of men, and the implication is hardly mistakable 
that it is His judgment which will be executed at the Parousia 
in the words: “ For we shall all stand before the judgment-seat 
of God” (Rom. xiv. 10). To the same effect is 1 Thessalonians : 
“‘Unblamable in holiness before our God and Father at the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and “In the day when God shall 
judge the secrets of men, according to my Gospel, by Jesus Christ” 
(Rom. ii. 16). Other passages to the same effect are: “ Them 
that are without God judgeth,” and “Treasurest up for thyself 
wrath against the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God” (1 Cor. v. 13; Rom. ii.5). These two points 
of view, judgment executed by Christ and by God, probably ad- 
mit of reconciliation on the ground of the supremacy of the Deity 
and the subordinate agency of Christ. God is the supreme Judge 
and effects His judicial work “ by Jesus Christ.” 
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The manner in which Paul conceived that the judgment of 
“the day of the Lord” would be effected is involved in some 
obscurity, and it is not always clear whether the terms that he 
employs are to be understood as literal or figurative. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the Messianic judgment of the Parousia would 
test and reveal men’s work, and affix rewards and penalties in 
accordance therewith. Salvation by faith does not exclude judg- 
ment and award according to works. Faith and the possession of 
the Spirit consequent upon it will save from destruction on the 
great day of wrath, but the judgment must determine each man’s 
rank and standing. Thus is solved the antinomy which Professor 
Pfleiderer finds between the Pauline doctrines of judgment and 
salvation by faith. Unmistakable words of the apostle’s make 
it certain that he included believers in the final judgment at 
the coming of Christ, although there seems to be no place for 
the process of judging them in the brief and vivid sketch of the 
Parousia in 1 Thessalonians iv. 15-18, where it is simply declared 
that the believers who had died would be raised, and the living 
Christians (presumably “ changed” according to 1 Corinthians 
xv. 52) would be “caught up” with them in the clouds to be for- 
ever with the Lord. But a place for their judgment must have 
been reserved in his thought, for he writes to the Corinthian 
believers that they should “judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who will both bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and make manifest the counsels of the hearts.” Then 
each of them will “have his praise from God,” that is, to each 
will be assigned the commendation and award which are due to 
him according to the degree of his fidelity. The searching and 
destroying work of this judgment is indicated in the declaration 
that the day “is revealed in fire.”! The work of every teacher 
who builds on the foundation that Paul has laid will be proved 
by the fiery judgment of the Parousia. The teacher’s work which 
stands the test abides, and the workman receives a reward, per- 
haps honor, a “ crown of glory,” in the Messianic kingdom, for it 
must be kept in mind that the award in question is no other than 
that to be determined at the Parousia. But the Christian teacher 
whose work shall be “burned up” will lose the reward which 


1 Compare the words in the probably spurious second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, i. 8: “The revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with the angels 
of his power in flaming fire, rendering vengeance to them that know not God.” 
See also 4 Esra xiii. 9: “De ore suo sicut flatum ignis, et de labiis spiritus 
flamme et de lingua ejus emittebat scintillas et tempestates,” etc. 
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accrues to him who has built of imperishable material, though he 
himself, since by the supposition he is a believer, and possesses 
the indestructible Spirit, will be saved, “yet so as by fire” (1 
Cor. iii. 10-15). That this judgment would also be held upon 
the believers who were to be raised at the coming of Christ there 
can be no doubt. For their possession of the Spirit which assures 
their resurrection should not be regarded as exempting them 
from the test that should determine their position as partakers 
of the “glory”’ of the spiritual kingdom to be established at the 
Parousia. The declaration that “we must all be made manifest 
before the judgment-seat of Christ” applies to Christians regard- 
less of their having died or not prior to “ the day of the Lord” 
(Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v. 10). 

The passages in 1 Corinthians and 1 Thessalonians, already 
quoted, in which the apostle describes the Parousia, are so much 
occupied with the fortune of believers that they contain no indi- 
cation or intimation of the judgment of unbelievers or of their 
fate. Definite declarations on this subject are, however, found in 
other places, so that there is no doubt that Paul believed that 
those who had not accepted Christ would be judged and con- 
demned at the Parousia. Such a judgment is presupposed in 
the announcement made to thé Corinthians that the saints would 
judge the world (xécpos, 1 Cor. vi. 2), in which it is doubtless 
implied that they would together with Christ sit in judgment on 
sinners at the “end of the age.” So exalted was to be their posi- 
tion, indeed, that even “ angels” would be judged by them (verse 
3). There is no ambiguity in the words addressed to him who 
treasures up “wrath in the day of wrath and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God,” and the announcement of “ wrath 
and indignation, tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man 
that worketh evil” (Rom. ii. 5,9). An awful warning is con- 
veyed in the reference to the Israelites who yielded to temptation 
or murmured in the wilderness, and perished by “the serpents” or 
“the destroyer.” This happened to them, says the apostle, “ by 
way of example;” and “they were written for our admonition 
upon whom the ends of the ages are come” (1 Cor. x. 9-11). 
More explicit is the declaration that “the day of the Lord” would 
come unexpectedly upon the wicked, who flatter themselves that 
they are in “peace and safety,” but who will be visited with 
** sudden destruction ” from which “ they shall in no wise escape ” 
(1 Thess. v. 3). The doom of the unbelievers at the Parousia 
was regarded by Paul as the direct opposite of the blessedness 
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upon which the believers were to enter. The latter was salva- 
tion, deliverance (cwrypia), escape from the death which was the 
penalty of sin. Over those who were “in Christ” death had no 
dominion. The Christians who had “fallen asleep” prior to “ the 
day of the Lord” would come forth from the underworld at the 
sound of “the last trump,” would be “raised incorruptible,” and 
those living at that time would be suddenly clothed upon with 
bodies fashioned after the likeness of Christ’s “body of glory.” 
Death could no more hold the former or have power over the latter 
than it could avail to retain Jesus, their Master, “ the first fruits 
of them that slept,” after he was laid in the tomb. “ Destruc- 
tion,” “ perishing,” are the terms employed by Paul to express 
the fate of the wicked. For those of them who had died before 
the coming of Christ to judgment there was no return from the 
underworld, no real life. Only those in whom dwelt the Spirit, 
that is, those who were “in Christ,” had the “ earnest of the 
Spirit,” “the redemption of their bodies,” the hope of the resur- 
rection, the promise of “life.” The “end” of the adversaries of 
the cross of Christ is “ destruction” (4réAaa, Phil. iii. 19). The 
gospel is veiled “in them that are perishing; in whom the god 
of this world hath blinded the minds of the unbelieving, that the 
light of the gospel of the glory of Christ . . . should not dawn 
upon them” (2 Cor. iv. 3,4). A most unmistakable expression 
of this doctrine is in the words in which the apostle treats of the 
resurrection of believers as related to that of Christ. If Christ 
was not raised, then there is no resurrection of those who have 
fallen asleep in him, but they are “ perished,” that is, they are 
doomed to remain in the underworld, for Christ would never 
come with the sound of the trumpet that should call them forth 
from their eternal sleep. 

The only way in which it was supposed that one who had died 
an unbeliever could escape from the underworld, or be raised 
from the dead, was by “baptism for the dead.” This is the sole 
- exception mentioned or intimated by Paul to the principle that 
only those who had died “in Christ” would participate in the 
resurrection. He does not, indeed, expressly approve this vica- 
rious baptism, and it is not probable that he could so far have 
disregarded his fundamental doctrine of salvation by faith as to 
approve it; but the fact that the custom was in vogue among those 
whom he had taught shows that they had learned from him that 
there was no hope at the Parousia for those who had died out of 
Christ. Hence their device of baptizing the living for those who 
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had so died, in order that the latter might be vicariously brought 
into such a relation with Christ as to secure their resurrection. 
If all the dead were to be raised, baptism for any of them would 
be superfluous. Accordingly, Paul asks from this point of view: 
“Tf the [Christian] dead rise not, what are they doing who are 
baptized for the dead?” (1 Cor. xv. 29). As to the unbelievers 
living at the time of the Parousia, Paul says very little that is 
specific. The inference that they were not thought by him to be 
included among the saved in the kingdom of God is unmistakable 
from the fact that the words “we shall be changed,” and “ we 
who are alive, we who are left, shall be caught up,” manifestly 
refer to the believers only. They alone who had the indwelling 
mvetpa could be “raised” or “changed,” and there is no intima- 
tion in the apostle’s writings that the work of conversion would 
go on at or after the coming of Christ. It is to judgment that . 
the Lord was to come, not to evangelization. The hope expressed 
for the salvation of “all Israel” after the “fullness of the gen- 
tiles” should have come in (Rom. xi. 25, 26) appears to indicate 
that he believed, when he wrote this passage at least, that there 
would remain no unconverted Jews or gentiles at the time of the 
Parousia. But if “fullness” and “all” be understood here as 
including the totality of Jews and gentiles living at the coming 
of Christ, the apostle is in irreconcilable contradiction with him- 
self. For, apart from the fact that the frequent references to the 
“destruction” and “ perishing” of the wicked can only with the 
greatest arbitrariness be referred to those of them alone who 
should die unconverted, the apostle makes most explicit declara- 
tions of a judgment upon living unbelievers at the Parousia who 
treasure up for themselves “ wrath in the day of wrath and revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God,” and whom on “the day 
of the Lord” “sudden destruction” would overtake. In what 
manner Paul thought that the “sudden destruction” of the 
wicked would be accomplished at the Parousia, and whether he 
believed as did the apocalyptic writer of 2 Thessalonians that 
Christ would come “with the angels of his power in flaming fire 
rendering vengeance to them that know not God,” are questions 
which it is idle to attempt to answer. He does not hesitate to 
proclaim the terrors of the divine “wrath” which should be re- 
vealed at that time, and if he thought of the Messiah as coming 
to bring “ perdition” to the “adversaries” of his cause (Phil. i. 
28), he was at least in accord with the apocalyptic of his age. 
At all events, it is unreasonable to suppose in the absence of 
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specific teachings to this effect that he could have believed that 
the living who had not accepted Christ were reserved for a better 
fortune in “the day of the Lord” than that of the unbelievers 
who, having died without union with the “life-giving Spirit,” 
were, in accordance with a fundamental principle of his teaching, 
consigned without hope to the underworld. 

The question, however, of the fate of unbelievers who should 
not survive until the Parousia, or that of a second resurrection, is 
of so much importance in the Pauline eschatology as to demand 
a somewhat detailed consideration. In the first place, it is of no 
small importance in the discussion of this problem that the apostle 
does not explicitly affirm the resurrection of unbelievers, while as 
to that of believers he leaves no doubt. It is, then, only by an 
inference from somewhat ambiguous expressions that the former 
can be at all maintained as a teaching of his. The declaration 
that, “ As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made 
alive’ (1 Cor. xv. 22), appears to teach the resurrection of all 
men irrespective of their spiritual condition. These words can- 
not, however, be fairly interpreted by themselves, but must be 
related to the apostle’s fundamental doctrine that the hope of the 
resurrection is grounded upon the possession of the Spirit (Rom. 
viii. 11). By this doctrine the “all” in the second clause must 
evidently be limited to those who during their lives should have 
fulfilled the condition of participating in the resurrection at the 
Parousia by believing in Christ. In like manner must the pas- 
sage be interpreted: “For as through one man’s disobedience 
the many were made sinners, even so through the obedience of 
one shall the many be made righteous ” (Rom. v. 19), where “ the 
many,” in the second clause, is obviously limited by the condition 
of accepting Christ by faith But that all would not have 
accepted Christ prior to the final judgment at the Parousia is 
as clear as words can make it; else on whom were to fall the 
“wrath ” and the “sudden destruction” on that day? The con- 
text of the passage in 1 Corinthians shows Paul to have had 
believers only in mind. Just before he says that if Christ was 
not raised, then those “who are fallen asleep in Christ are per- 
ished,” and “if in this life only we [Christians] have hoped in 
Christ, we are of all men most pitiable” (verses 18,19). Ac- 


1 The limitation is clearly expressed in verse 17: “ For if by the trespass of 
the one death reigned through the one, much more shall they that receive the 
abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness reign in life through the one, 
even Jesus Christ.” 
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cordingly, in verse 22, his thought is: “ As in Adam all die, so 
also in Christ shall [we] all be made alive.” He then goes on to 
say that there is a certain “order” (réypa) in the resurrection, 
Christ being the first fruits, then they that are Christ’s at his 
coming; but there is no mention of those who are not Christ’s. 
To suppose that he believed all men, good and bad, to be Christ’s 
by some natural tie, and that he would accordingly claim them 
all as his at the resurrection, is to run counter to all that is most 
characteristic and fundamental in the apostle’s thought and to 
render nugatory his doctrine of the Spirit and of justification by 
faith. Only two groups are mentioned into which those who are 
to be raised are distributed, in accordance with the doctrine that 
each man is to be raised “in his own order,” “ Christ, the first 
fruits, then they that are Christ’s at his coming.” Then,” says 
Paul, “cometh the end.” The resurrection of the wicked might 
be supposed to be implied here, if “end” means the end of the 
resurrection. Yet not only is there no intimation that such is its 
meaning, but the following words appear to define it beyond mis- 
take: “When he shall deliver up the kingdom to God,... 
when he shall have abolished all rule and all authority and 
power.” “The end” must, then, be understood absolutely as de- 
noting the consummation of the age or world-period, which was 
to be effected at the Parousia. The resurrection of the unbe- 
lievers appears to be implied in the doctrine that the world is to 
be judged, and Meyer so interprets Paul. But the passages in 
which such a judgment is declared contain no implication of a 
resurrection, and may fairly be interpreted as relating only to 
those who should be living at the Parousia. 

It is not clear how long Paul conceived that the period would 
be between the resurrection of “those that are Christ’s” and 
“the end” when Christ should deliver up the kingdom to God. 
There is no reason for assuming that he believed in the chiliastic 
or millenarian doctrine. He is specific enough, however, to say 
that Christ will reign until he shall have abolished all rule and all 
authority and power, until, in fact, he shall have put all enemies 
under his feet (1 Cor. xv. 24, 25). It is evident that the xéopos 
which was to be judged at the great assize of the Parousia in- 
cluded more than the men who should then be living. The entire 
existing order of things was conceived by Paul as hostile to the 
new spiritual order which was to come with the advent of Christ 
from heaven with the celestial powers. The wisdom which he 
speaks is not of this world whose rulers are coming to naught. 
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God has made foolish the wisdom of this world (1 Cor. i. 20, ii. 
6). Christ came to deliver the believers out of this present evil 
world (Gal. i. 4). Here the time-period (aisv) includes all that 
fills it, and may be regarded as equivalent to the «éopos which 
does not know God, and the things which God will bring to 
naught (1 Cor. i. 21, 28). Chief among the evil powers which 
were to be subdued to Christ was “the god of this world” (6 6«ds 
Tod duavos tovrov, 2 Cor. iv. 4; see also Eph. vi. 12, coopoxparwp ; 
John xii. 31), the Devil, whose sway extended over the existing 
age until the Parousia. All spiritual potentates (waca éfovcia, 
1 Cor. xv. 24; compare Eph. i. 21; Col. ii. 10) were to be put 
down during the Messianic reign, before the kingdom should be 
delivered up. All evil must be cast out and the kingdom made 
perfect before it was handed over to the perfect God. It was 
probably during this period of indefinite extent that Paul believed 
that the transformation of physical nature, “the whole creation,” 
was to be effected. He represents “the earnest expectation of 
the creation” as waiting for “the revealing of the sons of God,” 
and as “ groaning and travailing in pain together.” For it “ was 
subjected to vanity, not of its own will, but by reason of Him 
who subjected it in hope that the creation itself shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God” (Rom. viii. 19-22). This idea borders 
closely upon the apocalyptic dream of the writer of 2 Peter, who 
looked for the passing away of the heavens with a great noise, 
the dissolution of the elements and the burning up of the world. 
In the place of this doomed, old, sinful order of things, he ex- 
pected to see, according to the promise of God, “ new heavens and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness” (2 Peter iii. 10-13). 
It is probable that when Paul wrote the passage in Romans 
viii. he was thinking of the earth when delivered from the'bond- 
age of corruption as the theatre of the reign of Christ with the 
saints. The idea of the renovation of the earth at the coming of 
the Messiah was derived from the Jewish apocalyptic, just as the 
idea of a resurrection and a formal judgment came from the Jew- 
ish theology. But the former is incompatible with the doctrine 
of an immediate departure at death to be with Christ, and the 
latter is not easily reconciled with thé idea of the ascension of 
the resurrected saints to meet the Lord “in the air” and be 
“ever” with him. Professor Pfleiderer’s opinion appears to be 
well grounded, that Paul drew some of his eschatelogical ideas 
from the Jewish theology and the Hellenistic philosophy repre- 
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sented by the Wisdom of Solomon. But whatever may have been 
the sources of his teaching, there is no greater incongruity in his 
opinions than might be expected in those of a man who did not 
undertake to formulate a “system” either of theology or of escha- 
tology. 

In his teaching of the conflict of Christ at the Parousia with 
the spirit-powers and their overthrow, Paul comés into close rela- 
tion with the Jewish apocalyptic. He is also in accord with the 
synoptic tradition which gives great prominence to the power of 
Jesus over evil spirits, and opens its story with an account of a 
victory over Satan in the wilderness. That Paul shared the be- 
lief of the Jews of his time in the existence and baleful influence 
of evil spirits, no one can doubt who carefully studies his writings. 
“The god of this world” had power to blind the understandings 
of unbelievers, and to him and the subordinate spiritual potentates 
were due the corruption, sin and death which were in the world. 
“ Angels,” that is, beings capable of being affected by passion, 
were supposed to be present in the worshiping assemblies of the 
Christians, and the women were commanded to keep themselves 
veiled on their account (1 Cor. xi. 10). The“rule and author- 
ity and power” which Christ would put down at his coming evi- 
dently include the hostile agencies like the “ world-rulers of dark- 
ness” spoken of in Ephesians vi. 12, for the apostle immediately 
adds: “He shall reign until he hath put all enemies under his 
feet.”” Death, perhaps personified as one of the malignant spirit- 
powers, is declared to be the last enemy that shall be destroyed. 
This foe of mankind, this offspring of Sin, who had “ reigned from 
Adam to Moses,” the mighty Messiah would subdue. How closely 
the apostle’s thought borders upon the apocalyptic conceptions is 
apparent when we compare the destruction of Death in the lake 
of fire in the Johannine apocalypse and the judgment of the Messiah 
on the evil spirits in the Enoch-parables. The destruction of 
death may be regarded as the end and consummation of the sub- 
jection of all the powers hostile to the kingdom of God which was 
to come at the Parousia. Death exists only through sin, and its 
destruction is involved in that of the evil forces of the world and 
the evil men living in it. Its power ends with the resurrection of 
the believers, who shall die no more. The resurrection of the 
wicked is not necessary to this consummation, since they “are 
perished,” as would have been the case even with believers, had 
not Christ been raised. . 

Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection is in accord with some of 
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the Jewish teachings on the subject and in opposition to others. 
This was necessarily the case, since the Jewish writings present 
contradictory views on the subject. Sometimes the resurrection 
of Israelites alone, good and bad, appears to be taught, as in 
Daniel and Second Maccabees, and sometimes that of all men, 
while according to Weber the Talmudic-Midrashiec literature does 
not recognize the resurrection of all the dead, but of the righteous 
only, for whom it was regarded as a reward. Paul, as we have 
seen, is in accord with this latter teaching, which may have been 
current in the Jewish theology of his time. But while the Jew- 
ish theologians limited the resurrection to pious Israelites, Paul 
included in it all believers in Christ of whatever nationality. 
Accordingly, he based the resurrection upon a principle unknown 
to the current doctrine, a principle derived from his Christian 
faith. If Christ were not raised then is the believer's faith vain, 
and those who have fallen asleep in Christ are perished. Without 
this great event no return from the underworld would be possible ; 
but with it a return is promised to those who possess the spirit, 
that is, through faith have come into living union with Christ and 
become “his body and severally members thereof ” (1 Cor. xii. 
27). The Pauline conception of the resurrection is also a refine- 
ment and spiritualization of the popular doctrine according to 
which the resurrected would have physical bodies with the lusts 
and passions pertaining thereto (see Matt. xxii. 24f.). The idea 
of incorruptible spiritual bodies conformed to Christ’s body of 
glory, in accordance with the conception of the Spirit, which 
Christ was (‘the Lord is the Spirit”), as a luminous substance, 
involves a transformation of the current doctrine of the future 
life by which it was raised to a higher plane. Membership in the 
Messianic kingdom implied in the thought of Paul a glorious 
spiritual existence like that of Christ in heaven prior to his first 
appearance upon the earth and after his resurrection. Whether 
this existence was to be upon the renovated earth or elsewhere, 
the idea evidently involves a transformation of the materialistic 
Jewish Messianism. It is probable, however, that the apostle 
retained the current doctrine of the underworld, although he does 
not employ the word which designated it (48s ),! and makes 
no mention of it in any terms. The doctrine of the resurrection of 
believers as set forth in 1 Corinthians and 1 Thessalonians, in the 

1 In 1 Cor. xv. 55, “O grave (ns), where is thy victory ?” the reading of 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort is “death ”’ (@dvare), 
This reading is adopted in the revised version of the New Testament. 
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passages already referred to, evidently implies that of the under- 
world, which is necessarily involved in the rising of the dead. 
The resurrection of the dead (dvacracts vexpiv) could have con- 
veyed no other idea to his Jewish readers than that of the coming 
forth of the departed from an intermediate state in sheol. Either 
a shrinking from this state of existence, or the thought of the 
Parousia and resurrection as so near that it became a fleeting and 
unimportant moment in the total life of believers, led him, how- 
ever, to a doctrine entirely irreconcilable with it, that of an imme- 
diate departure at death to be with Christ in heaven (2 Cor. v. 
1-4; Phil. i. 23). 

The indefiniteness of the duration of the Messianic kingdom 
after the Parousia has already been referred to. The fact that the 
apostle lays no stress upon the reign of Christ denotes another 
transformation of the current apocalyptic conceptions which his 
great and original mind effected. Perhaps Professor Pfleiderer’s 
remark is not strictly accurate that “the Parousia according to 
Paul did not have as its object . . . the entrance of the Messiah 
upon his kingly dominion, but his immediate abdication of it to 
God,” since the subjection of the opposing powers and the reign- 
ing until all enemies are put under his feet involves a sway of no 
inconsiderable duration. But in accordance with the Pauline 
Christology the position and work of Christ are here those of a 
subordinate and agent. It is not he who subdues all things, but 
God, and to God he himself is to become subject at last (1 Cor. 
xv. 28). When this consummation shall have been effected, when 
all opposing rule and authority and power shall have been put 
down, then the kingdom will be complete and fit to be delivered 
up to the Father. Then, when sin shall have been destroyed, the 
groaning creation set free from “ the bondage of corruption,” and 
all “enemies,” human and demonic, subjugated, the divine per- 
fection of the kingdom will be signalized by its entire occupation 
by the all-perfect God, who will be “all in all.” Manifestly, the 
“all” in which God will dwell is the totality of the kingdom, out 
of which the Messianic conquest will have banished everything 
that could offend the divine purity. That this is not a doctrine 
of universal restoration is evident from what has already been 
shown respecting Paul’s teaching of the resurrection at the Par- 
ousia of believers only and the “destruction” of living unbe- 
lievers. It is equally evident that the apostle nowhere teaches 
the doctrine of the endless punishment of the wicked. The resur- 
rection of those of them who died prior to “the day of the Lord” 
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is, as we have seen, incompatible with one of his fundamental 
principles, and punishment in the underworld is unknown to his 
thought. Living or dead, they belong to those who “ are perish- 
ing,” and their end is the extinction of being, death, from which 
nothing can save but the indwelling of the divine rvedpa. 

It is manifest from the foregoing sketch of the Pauline doctrine 
of “the last things” that it by no means presents a complete 
eschatology. Apart from its internal incongruities, which have 
been pointed out, it falls far short in many respects of the clear 
and precise dogmatic statement essential to give it a place in 
a system of theology. It makes no provision for a judgment of 
the innumerable unrighteous dead, who from the earliest times 
had descended to the underworld. They appear to be abandoned 
in this shadowy realm with heartless unconcern. The apostle’s 
eschatological interest seems to have included only the Christian 
dispensation down to the time of the Parousia, and the kingdom 
which he expected soon to see appear in glory was to have as its 
subjects only those who through faith had accepted Christ. As 
to what he thought would be the destiny of the righteous who had 
died prior to the mission of Jesus, — the prophets, the good kings, 
the saints,— we are left entirely to conjecture, for he has fur- 
nished no definite data for a theory on the subject. The exclu- 
sion from his eschatological scheme of the generations of men who 
have lived or may live after the time of the expected “ day of the 
Lord,” which he believed would denote the close of the human 
historical course of affairs, is of importance with reference to the 
value of his eschatology for Christian theology. The attempt to 
find in it a doctrine of “ the last things” applicable to all men of 
all the ages of human existence on the earth must evidently be abor- 
tive. No dogmatic statement of the universal destiny of mankind 
can be extorted from his teachings. His conception of an apoca- 
lyptic judgment falls with the transcending of its time-limit by 
the remorseless course of events, which has paid no heed to 
dreams of “the last things” and dramatic schemes of a final 
assize. Apocalypse has had its day, and must now give way to 
the conception of an evolution of human society attended by a con- 
stant, silent judgment announced by no “ trumpet” or “ voice of 
an archangel.” The teachings of the apostle, however, incidental 
to his eschatology, which are grounded upon human experience, 
are of permanent worth and importance. Chief among these is 
the doctrine that disaster follows sin in the natural relation of 
cause and effect, that “ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
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reap; for he that soweth unto his own flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption.” On the other hand, the promise of victory and joy 
is to those who come into spiritual fellowship with Christ, and 
righteousness is regarded as the natural fruitage of a seed that is 
sown in love and faith: ‘“* He that soweth unto the Spirit shall of 
the Spirit reap eternal life”’ (Gal. vi. 8). 


ORELLO Cone. 
BucutTEL CoLiEGe. 





THE ALLEGED SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. 


ONCE upon a time, in a city that within fifty years from its 
founding had suddenly grown great and famous, on the margin of 
a vast inland waterway which made it very rich by trade and 
industry, adorning it with every form of art and skill then known, 
there was gathered a Parliament of Religions. There, in a spa- 
cious hall, many forms of faith, thought to be rival or unfriendly 
to one another, were freely discussed, without heat or temper, 
under well-ordered rules of amicable debate. In this liberal and 
enlightened assembly, as we are told, were not only those who 
held the popular faith in every variety of creed, but also “ misbe- 
lievers, materialists, atheists, Jews, Christians, Moslems — in 
short, there were unbelievers of every kind. Each sect had its 
chief, charged with the defense of the opinions it professed. Every 
time one of the chiefs entered the chamber, all rose as a mark of 
respect, and no one sat down again until the chief was seated. 
The hall was quickly filled; and when it was full, one of the 
unbelievers spoke. ‘We have met to reason together,’ he said. 
* You know all the conditions. You, who claim to be the true be- 
lievers, will not bring arguments taken from your holy books, or 
founded on the authority of your prophets, for we put no faith in 
either. Each one must limit himself to arguments founded upon 
reason.’ Such,” it is added, “were the conditions accepted by 
the Christian disputants in the city of Haroun al Raschid.” ! 

The congress of religions here recorded was held nearly eleven 
hundred years ago in Bagdad, on the Euphrates, the gay Paris of 
the ninth century, the city of the “ Arabian Nights.” The Chris- 
tian disputants who took part in it were travelers or pilgrims 
from the dominion of Charlemagne, then Emperor of the West. 
The Mahometan creed, then just two centuries old, had been 


1 William George Ward and the Catholic Revival, p. 277. 
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known as the fiercest of intolerant and military faiths. It had 
been beaten back from the very heart of France only seventy-five 
years before by Charles Martel, the emperor’s grandfather, while 
Charlemagne himself lives in poetry and legend as the first cru- 
sading champion of Christendom. The seeming peace was in reality 
nothing but a truce. For six and a half centuries still to come, the 
rival faiths were matched against each other in perhaps the most fero- 
cious, the most obstinate, the most evenly balanced series of conflicts, 
that history makes any mention of. Later yet, the Reformation 
had been on foot for more than a hundred and fifty years before 
Europe was delivered at Vienna from the horrible dread of 
Mahometan conquest. Nay, it is quite within my own recollec- 
tion when Turkey was deposed from its rank among the foremost 
powers of the world in the slaughter of the Janizaries by Mahmoud 
II., the battle of Navarino, and the independence of Greece. 

Thus the struggle of Mahometan and Christian for dominion 
within the boundaries of Europe had passed away within still 
living memory, when there was enacted summer before last.in 
Chicago another scene of truce; we might call it a “truce of 
God,” as they did that respite, of four days in the week, given to 
the ferocities of private war during the Middle Age. This season 
of rest from religious dispute has been called, perhaps justly, the 
most memorable event of our time, if not of all modern time. 
The “ World’s Parliament of Religions,” which celebrated that 
truce, was officially pronounced the chief success of that season so 
full of wonders and successes. It was a new revelation, to many 
hundreds of thousands of people, of the possible oneness of the reli- 
gious life among the countless warring creeds that possess men’s 
souls. It brought out'visibly the result of a great revolution that 
has been slowly coming to pass in the general mind during the 
last half century, under the name of “a scientific theology” and 
“a study of comparative religions.”’ I call to mind with a certain 
sense of humiliation a sermon read with some acceptance when I 
was in the Harvard Divinity School, in which it was ignorantly 
taken for granted — what I suppose was a common notion then — 
that our Christian civilization (such as it is) is the one patch of 
clear light in a world of darkness and spiritual death. Surely, 
no such spectacle of mental blindness and inadequacy would now 
be possible at Cambridge. Yet there are divinity schools in New 
England, and even missionary associations, which offer just that 
insult to the world’s common inheritance in the broad sunlight 
that shines for all. 
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But it is not my present business to glorify that particular 
event at Chicago. A few things are worth remembering in connec- 
tion with it. We do not forget that in the very months while the 
world’s congress was gathering to celebrate that truce of God, a 
fierce battle of Mahometan and Hindoo faiths broke out in 
Bombay, and was repeated on a large scale in Burmah; that in 
the very hours of its sessions a war seemed imminent on the north 
coast of Africa, reviving the old animosities of Christian Spaniard 
and Moslem Moor; that Armenia is hugged at this day between 
the fanatical intolerance of Turks and the inexorable despotism 
of the Russian creed ; that Jews are mercilessly mobbed in east- 
ern Europe for the mere crime of being Jews; that there are 
religionists even in America who have seemed willing to invite 
the horror of a religious war in Italy, to restore the detested 
temporal dominion of the Pope; that dread of the flaming out of 
the old hatred between presbyterian and papist has more perhaps 
than any other one thing blocked the chances of home rule in 
Ireland; that if the jealousies of sect and antipathies of creed 
seem in our own country to be laid to rest, it is quite as much 
from languor and weariness of the bygone quarrel as from any 
very active sympathy among varying faiths. We are not quite 
ready yet to proclaim the advent of a new reign of peace, open as 
our hearts may be in all kindliness to the fresh sense of brother- 
hood. 

It seems to me, then, that it is well for us to look at the whole 
matter from another point of view — to see if we can the reason 
of the antagonism as well as the real ground of unity. Men 
quarrel over what they really care about. There is nothing 
which men have so eagerly toiled for, so bitterly fought for, so 
hotly loved or hated, as what they held, or thought they lield, to 
be religious truth. To the common mind, religious theory or dis- 
putation fills up almost the entire field which to the scholar is 
taken up with literature, science, philosophy and criticism. To 
the popular heart it holds the place of all that the cultured 
classes find in art-museum, theatre, poetry, romance and polite 
society. The immense diffusion of knowledge in our day has its 
most remarkable effect in the variety of crude theorizing and 
cruder interpretation which the half-educated class bestows on reli- 
gious topics. In our soberer circles we know almost nothing 
about this strange symptom in the popular mind. Where we, in 
more or less scholarly fashion, have succeeded with some few hun- 
dreds, possibly thousands, of fairly intelligent persons, in clearing 
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away a scanty fringe of theological error, and giving correcter 
notions of scripture doctrine, ignorant enthusiasts are circulating 
by hundreds of thousands the crudest and wildest schemes of 
prophetic extravagance. Not many months ago, on the Pacific 
coast, I was anxiously consulted as to the contents of a little book, 
then in its 135th edition, which undertook to show out of Daniel 
that the very “ abomination of desolation” was close at hand in 
some terrible catastrophe already hanging over our heads; nay, 
by counting the inches in the blind passages of the great pyramid 
of Gizeh, to prove that Christ actually returned to earth in 
1874, and will come again in glory and vengeance in less than 
twenty years from now, that is, in 1914. That monstrous riot of 
religious frenzy is going on to-day, underneath the surface, in the 
remotest corners of our great, intelligent, carnally-minded, mate- 
rialistic, universally half-educated republic. 

What does it all mean? I have estimated that since I was old 
enough to notice such things — that is, in the last sixty years or a 
little more —I have watched the cropping out of as many as fif- 
teen or twenty different mental movements, or phases of popular 
excitement, any one of which might be taken to illustrate the early 
stages of development at the birth of a new religion. Most of 
these have passed away, or have been absorbed into a larger intel- 
lectual life. But each, while it lasted, seemed to satisfy some one 
mind, or group of minds, as a sort of gospel adequate to its own 
spiritual need. It took the place to them of the traditional belief 
in which most persons had been brought up; it had power to call 
out in them a genuine enthusiasm, or else to furnish a new key to 
unlock the great unsolved mystery of our life. 

The symptoms I speak of have made a very significant feature 
in the life of our own time. They show — what is a key to many 
a problem of religious history — a spontaneous tendency to branch 
out into independent forms of mental life, native to the climate 
and soil, like our forests, our grasses and our shrubs. We may 
describe them by a figure, in some such way as this: When the 
sturdy plant of a living Puritanism was cut up into fragments by 
the sharp knife of modern sectarian dispute, the severed parts 
proved to be like cuttings of a grapevine or olive-tree: wherever 
there was a live bud, it would sprout of its own accord into a new 
plant, a thicket, a wilderness of fresh growth. As was the nature 
of the original germ, so each took shape in the class of minds that 
received it as the new revelation, at least the new intuition, of a 


supreme law of life. To this law he that received it surrendered 
VOL. iv. — NO. 14. 21 
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himself — it might be with unquestioning assent, it might be with 
an impassioned moral enthusiasm, it might be with a glad and 
willing obedience to the service it required. These — the intellec- 
tual assent, the moral glow, the obedient will—are three prime 
characteristics of a living faith. They are what make the thing a 
man believes in, his religion. 

A glance at a few of the examples I have spoken of will con- 
duct us naturally to the wider view we hope to reach of the great 
historic religions of the world. They constitute so many germs, 
or hints, of what (we may fancy) will one of these days show 
itself as a religion of the future — a religion native to the time in 
which it shall appear, as Judaism and Christianity were the living 
outgrowth of their day. We study them, accordingly, just as we 
study those symptoms of the coming revolution of thought which 
we trace in the centuries immediately before the advent of Chris- 
tianity or the Protestant Reformation. It is simply a question 
of convenience where we choose our point of view, and I shall 
take, for my present purpose, that which comes most easily and 
intelligibly into the field of my own remembrance. 

The momentum of the Unitarian controversy, which began in 
the first years of this century, is reckoned to have spent itself 
about the year 1830; a solitary sharp report on the orthodox side 
in 1833 —a parting shot fired by Rev. George B. Cheever of 
Salem — is called the last echo of that controversy. The first 
visible step in the new departure was taken when Mr. Emerson with- 
drew from the Second Church of Boston in 1832. Just at that 
date, the popular discussion among us of the ground of ethics and 
the laws of mental life first went outside the field of metaphysical 
theology into the wider field of physical science. We called it 
then “ phrenology,” and the impulse to it was given by the German, 
Spurzheim, whom many hailed as the great prophet of that day. 
A crude beginning, we may say, and an exploded science. But 
the effect was a genuine burst of mental enthusiasm, which threw 
open pretty widely the doors of a new intellectual life. One, at 
least, of the brightest students of the Harvard Divinity School 
turned his back on theology to embrace the new religion of phre- 
nology, whose nomenclature, then strange and new, has left its 
mark to this day on the common speech of our people.! 

Some three years later, a large class of minds—of which 


1 I remember that in 1833 Mr. George Bancroft bade me stand up and 
eatechized me (then a very little boy), in an amused manner, on some points 
of this still fresh lingo. 
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Horace Mann was the most illustrious example — eagerly welcomed 
Combe’s “Constitution of Man” as the new gospel then most 
needed, since it claimed to interpret not only the laws of the 
bodily life, but the moral order of the universe itself, and gave a 
new meaning to the very language of the Bible. How splendid 
was the enthusiasm which that further step carried into the work 
of general education, there is no need of reciting here; it was the 
death-blow to the effete formalism of the New England “ district 
school as it was.” 

A year or two afterwards, the sense of the mystery of life 
(which had become a little deadened among us) was revived by 
the strange phenomena of somnambulism, clairvoyance, and what 
in that day was called “animal magnetism,” including, later, the 
obscure evidences of mind-reading, will-power, and the like, which 
seemed to touch the very springs of the miraculous and divine. 
This again was followed, in the course of some ten years, by the 
well-defined doctrine of Spiritism, which speedily shaped itself into 
a creed (if we should not say a complete popular mythology) 
regarding the unseen world; and, with the subsequent phases, 
known as Christian Science, Occultism, and Theosophy, it makes 
one of the most characteristic types, or groups of sects, that em- 
body the popular religion of our time, completely extinguishing 
among large multitudes the old theological beliefs. 

Going back to our starting-point, or a little later, we follow 
down a parallel line more purely ethical and ideal. The large 
word “ transcendental” not only spoke of a spiritual philosophy 
that has gone deep into the current of our religious thought; but 
it included a whole group of theories, motives, and practical work- 
ings-out, each wanting only range and opportunity to grow into an 
independent centre of religious force, such as we are trying to 
understand. There were those who seemed — to the great annoy- 
ance of soberer minds —to develop a new sense of sacredness 
in making Art their religion, particularly music, which offered 
the widest field to their mystical interpretations. With others the 
same motive worked out in humanitarian channels towards the 
regeneration of society: how many schemes were ripe, half a 
century ago, it would not be easy to recount, —St. Simonism, 
Owenism, Fourierism, Brook Farm, Icaria,— which were sud- 
denly embraced with an enthusiasm that made them to their dis- 
ciples the promise and potency of the divine kingdom on earth, 
and the true religion of our time. What a heroic type it took in 
the anti-slavery crusade — a struggle that began and ended in the 
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space of a single generation, yet developed with singular com- 
pleteness (as Mrs. Wyman has finely shown) all the characteristics 
of a fervent, devoted and all but mystical religious sect. For 
we remember in it not simply its political aim, but the sense of a 
deeper fellowship — what it was and what it meant to those who 
enlisted in it with a great and buoyant faith, who think of it still 
as, if not the profoundest, certainly the intensest and most vital 
religion of our century. 

I have said nothing here of the theological revolution which was 
going on at the same time — the rapid opening out of the field of 
free thought in theology — which with help from Theodore Parker 
and the rest became to so many the revelation of a new and living 
gospel. Nor yet have I spoken of the new religion of science that 
has shaped itself on the lines traced by Darwin and Spencer in 
their interpretation of the obscure laws of the transmission of 
life; or of the Comtist philosophic dream of a “religion of hu- 
manity ” sketched on the lines of scientific and historic evolution, 
and claiming to satisfy by a complete synthesis all the demands 
of reason and right; or of the wonderful outburst of a patriotic 
faith, whose creed was Union and its symbol the national flag, a 
symbol and a creed which demanded the willing sacrifice of half 
a million lives; or of that religion of the newer socialism, which 
professes to displace all our received ethies and supplant all our 
political institutions; or of those eager, generous gospels of edu- 
cation, temperanee, philanthropy, which have widely superseded 
the old ecclesiasticisms by a new humanitarian faith; or of that 
strange Mormon creed, half gnostic, half socialist, which created 
a legend of its own in an age of vulgar incredulity, and founded 
a community rudely prosperous in the midst of an arid and stony 
wilderness ; or of that ghastly anarchistic no-faith, which calls out 
a wild self-sacrificing zeal, as in mockery of true religion, in con- 
secrating crime ; or of the almost universal idolatry of the Golden 
Calf, or the worship of those images of silver, graven by art 
and man’s device, with their superscription, “ In God we trust,” 
which the more ardent devotees are supposed to render, “ This is 
the god we trust”! ‘The reign of universal justice and love — 
that is the religion of the future!” cries the prophet of the New 
Order ; “ My religion,” writes a youthful enthusiast of land-reform, 
“is the Single Tax!” 

The normal growth of religion has been compared to the growth 
of a plant: each seed that germinates unfolds “after its kind,” by 
a pattern or model which we call the “type” of that particular 
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plant — while the type appears “in every fibre of the wood, in 
the odor, color or taste of every drop of sap, in the build of the 
plant itself, and in the structure of the fruit.” Still further — 
determined by conditions of soil, climate, aspect and so on — 
there are widely extended local growths, and great forest regions 
of such as differ radically in kind, as pine, oak, cedar or palm; 
to which we may compare what are called the race-faiths or 
“ethnic religions” of mankind. Thus we associate the Scandina- 
vian myths with the gloom of northern forests; the Mahometan 
fanaticism with the dry heat of Arabia; the brooding Hindoo 
imagination with the moist heats and riotous forms of organic life 
in eastern India. These differences, which might be followed 
out to any, extent, do something to explain the wide diversities, 
the keen rivalries, the obstinate reversions, which we always find 
where race-religions collide and meet. 

But one thing more we must take into account when we speak 
of the eight or ten world religions that have made great forces in 
human history, or have shaped the forms of belief, the saered 
customs, perhaps also the political and social institutions, of entire 
populations. As to these, we have to bear in mind two things. 
First, what has already been implied, that the religion of a race or 
people is the highest or ideal expression of its peculiar genius ; it 
is the idealization of the race type which makes the nation what it 
is and not another thing; and thus religion emphasizes not what 
makes it like other races or peoples, but what makes it most sharply 
different from them. In the second place, we ask, How is it that 
this peculiar type comes to be realized, or individualized, so as to 
stamp itself as the special characteristic — the “ trade-mark,” as 
we may call it — of that particular race or people? What makes 
it their religion ?? 

To this question the true answer, I think, is the following : Each 
one of those special or typical religions just spoken of — those 
at any rate whose origin we know anything about — has appeared 
in history, and been received by those who hold it, as a revealed 
religion. No case can be shown where the central thought of it, 
or any of its peculiar doctrines, has been accepted on the ground 
of argument or proof. Down to our own day, and among the 
most rationalizing, I do not think that a vital conviction — that is, 
a religious truth held religiously —ever comes by way of intellec- 
tual reasoning ; but always either in the unconscious influences of 


1 Of the paragraphs which follow some portions are taken from a small vol- 
ume entitled Positive Religion, pp. 17-22. 
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training and heredity, or else in a glow of imagination, awe, sym- 
pathy, that raises the rational faculty (so to speak) to a welding 
heat. Of this I will not here dispute. Whatever it may be now, 
certainly it is so in the childhood of the race, or people, when the 
religion is in germ. At that stage, as history shows us, it is 
accepted as a revelation pure and simple. It has been declared 
or founded by a man of religious genius; and, with this, or in 
consequence of it, a man who most completely represents the ideal 
type of his own people. Such a man has been brought face to 
face with the Eternal in such a way as to impress him very power- 
fully, and to take complete possession of his life. Take as a well- 
known example of this, the case of the Buddha, Gautama. He, 
being a prince brought up in every luxury, was overwhelmed sud- 
denly by the spectacle of human misery in its most pitiful forms : 
and, renouncing all personal indulgence, devoted himself to a 
religion of infinite pity and extreme self-denial till his death, hav- 
ing created the type of piety, it is said, for more than a third of 
the human race. 

The case of Moses is still more familiar to us, and furnishes a 
better example of what we mean by a historical religion. He, 
having been (says the Jewish legend) a great captain in the 
armies of Egypt, and an adopted prince, learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, struck one hot blow in defense of a slave from 
the cruelty of his taskmaster, and then fled to the desert. There, 
long brooding in presence of the Eternal, he wrought out the 
faith which to this day makes, in substance, the religion of his 
people. Now this religion is of a very marked type indeed, per- 
haps the most so of all that ever have existed. In particular, as 
we find it in the Old Testament, it combines two contrary quali- 
ties in a supreme degree: one being trust in a God, just, compas- 
sionate and holy, who is as a father that pitieth his children, and 
in whom his child may confide to the uttermost ; the other being 
adoration of an awful Sovereign, whose will overrides all human 
compunction or desire, who is served by his chosen people with 
a fierce, bigoted and intolerant loyalty to him alone. This we 
find to be the character, the twofold type, of the Old Testament 
religion. 

This religion has developed two great offshoots, each far greater 
and mightier than itself, as they have reached out into the life of 
the modern world; and each is especially marked by one of 
those two qualities so contrasted in the original stock, — Chris- 
tianity and Mahometanism. When we study the character of Jesus, 
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we find in it something of the heroic, aggressive, dominating tem- 
per which, under other but quite supposable conditions, might 
have made him a great political and military leader — especially 
through his wonderfully attractive and controlling power upon the 
minds of other men; but very much more of that compassionate 
and tender quality which made it possible to speak of him as “a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” In Mahomet, on the 
other hand, we find sudden gleams, indeed, of a compassion almost 
as tender and a piety almost as confiding; but in the main the 
temper of a fierce, relentless, sensual desert chief, controlling other 
men by passion, terror and arbitrary will, or else seducing them 
by promise and permission of every indulgence of the flesh with 
its grossest passions and lusts. 

Through all the conflicts of their history, through revolutions 
of opinion, through exhibitions of the noblest heroism and devo- 
tion, through crimes and atrocities unspeakable, shared almost 
equally between the two, that radical difference of type has con- 
tinued to this day. Each religion has kept something of the 
stamp put on it by its founder. The heart of Christendom has 
always repeated that strain of tenderness and mercy ; the heart of 
Islam has always been intolerant, fierce and domineering. Where 
the two religions come in sharpest conflict to-day, in the wilds of 
Africa, we find those two types abiding still unaltered. With all 
its enormous influence over the native mind, and its swift conver- 
sion of whole negro tribes, and the lift it gives them to a little 
higher level of intelligence and self-respect, the Mahometan faith 
keeps up the most horrible of plundering raids, and continually 
sends great caravans with gangs of hapless slaves to the remorse- 
less all-devouring East; while Christian explorers —not all of 
them, by any means — are everywhere the protectors of those 
wretched tribes, their only hope of deliverance from that fright- 
ful bondage, and there are never lacking Christian envoys ready 
(like David Livingstone) to lay down their lives in tropic swamps, 
that so the soul of paganism may be redeemed. 

It is quite possible, no doubt, by the powerful solvent of 
metaphysics, to reduce the intellectual element of these warring 
faiths into some colorless compromise which we might call a “ uni- 
versal” or an “absolute” religion. It is happily quite possible, 
under the stress of some urgent passion or need, to forget those 
differences, merging them in the sentiment of the hour, and 
meeting on the ground of a common humanity. But history tells 
us much of the conflicts of religions, little of their sympathy. 
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The report carried back from Chicago to Eastern Asia, we are 
told, was that the call to the congress was a voice of despair at 
the confessed failure of Christianity among us, and an entreaty 
for new life from the ancient fountain. A glance over the record 
of the past shows us how some religions have been exterminated 
outright by the sword, like the dismal tribal faiths of Canaan ; 
how there have been attempted conquests, heroically beaten back, 
as when the Persian monotheists tried to extirpate the idolatry of 
the Greeks ; how cross and crescent fought two centuries together 
on the soil of Palestine, with never a truce that bartered a jot of 
either warrior creed ; how Oriental faiths crept in, under the mask 
of that long battle, making the heresies which papal Rome tried 
to blot out with fire and blood; how the vanquished religion has 
again and again cropped out — as in Brittany, Bulgaria, Bohemia 
— under its own likeness, which had been thought to be quite 
destroyed ; how indestructibly all types of paganism survive, un- 
der the thin veneer of conversion laid on by Christian missionaries, 
as in the “ Voodooism” among the negroes of our Gulf States ; 
and how the modern free-religionist, who thinks his Christianity 
outgrown, carries its birthmark in every feature of his widening 
philanthropy and his enlarged intelligence. 

The lesson of all this is told in a very few words. We have 
not much encouragement when we look into history for any signs 
of the “sympathy of religions.” Each of them, so far as we 
can see, while it is a living force is far from sympathetic. Nay, it 
is antagonistic and aggressive. Only so it can do the task appointed 
for it in the world. When it is flaccid and lifeless the law of its 
anatomy can be verified, and shown to be on the same lines with 
others which it assailed and antagonized while they were alive 
together. 

This is not to say that there cannot be a broad and broadening 
world-wide sympathy in religion. The great success of our recent 
Parliament is to be had not by merging the great faiths of human- 
ity in what at best would only be a flavorless neutral compound ; 
but rather in showing how they may best flourish, independently, 
side by side, learning the better to understand and respect each 
other, joining in friendly rivalry that each may do to the best 
advantage its particular share in the regeneration and salvation 
of mankind. In this view of it, we are working together —in 
the dark, it may be, as bees work — helping to shape out, unknown 
to ourselves, some grander structure prescribed by an unseen 
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Architect, each of us independent in his solitary cell. The per- 
fect synthesis, so far as we can see, belongs purely to the realm of 
the Ideal. Well for us, if it can take visible shape in another 
thousand years ! 


JosEPH Henry ALLEN. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


AmoneG the many texts which have come to light in Egypt, 
none is more widely known than the so-called “ Book of the 
Dead,” of which nine tenths of all the recovered MSS. contain 
more or less complete editions. It may seem strange, therefore, 
that no English version of so important a document’should until 
recently have been placed within easy reach of the public. Yet, 
with the exception of the translation of the Turin Papyrus, pub- 
lished twenty-eight years ago, by Dr. Birch,! and now very diffi- 
cult to obtain, there has been no means by which an English 
reader could get an idea of its contents. The reason for this lies 
in the extreme difficulty of the task of interpretation. Most 
scholars have realized that, in order to produce an intelligent 
translation, more than an ordinary philological knowledge of the 
language is requisite, and that the scientific equipment of the 
translator must include not only an intimate acquaintance with 
the myths, rites and religious technicalities of the Egyptians, but 
also a broader knowledge of the science of religion than is usually 
possessed by Egyptologists. 

The Turin Papyrus, which dates from the Saitic Period (sev- 
enth century B. C.) and contains the most complete edition yet 
found, was published by Dr. Lepsius in 1841 (“ Das Todten- 
buch der Agypten,” followed in 1867 by his “ lteste Texte des 
Todtenbuch”). This not only furnished the order in which the 
165 chapters? composing the series therein given have since been 
classified, but also formed the basis of study for Egyptologists 
until M. Edouard Naville, under the auspices of the German 
government, published in 1886 another version from texts of the 
New Theban Empire now in the Berlin Museum, ranging in date 


1 In vol. v. of Bunsen’s Place of Egypt in Universal History, 1867, pp. 
123-333. 

2 This is the number included in the Turin Papyrus: some ancient and 
important chapters found no place in this version. 
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from B. c. 1700 to 1200.1 This great work, like that of Lepsius, 
is costly. 

In France Vicomte E. de Rougé began the publication in 1865 
of a hieratic ritual in the Louvre,? which was never completed ; 
and in 1882 M. Paul Pierret published a cheap, but complete 
translation of the Turin Papyrus.’ This, with partial studies 
and commentaries on certain chapters by other scholars,* has 
hitherto been the most accessible means offered the layman for 
penetrating this arcana of ancient thought. 

Since 1867 the study of paleography has made immense prog- 
ress,> and since M. Pierret’s book appeared much light has been 
thrown upon the religious beliefs of the Egyptians, through the 
labors of specialists like Maspéro, Wiedemann, Brugsch and Re- 
nouf, and through a better understanding of the history of reli- 
gious development.® Many of the obscurities of the text which 
seemed unintelligible gibberish to earlier translators, and were 
rendered by them as such, are gradually becoming somewhat 
clearer to those who are beginning to understand their magic 
import and their mythological allusions. In 1891 M. Le Page 
Renouf began a new translation,’ to supply the needs of the Eng- 
lish speaking public. 


1 Das A2gyptische Todtenbuch der XVIII bis XX Dynastie ; two vols. in 
folio of plates and one vol. of introduction. Dr. Brugsch began a German 
translation, of which only the first fifteen chapters appeared in the Zgypt. 
Zeitschrift, 1872, pp. 65-72, 129-134. 

2 Etude sur le Rituel Funéraire des Anciens E ‘gyptiens. 

8 Le Livre des Morts des Anciens Egyptiens, in 18mo, Leroux. 

* Birch: “The Chapter of the Pillow,” Ag. Zeitsch. 1868, p. 52; “The 
Chapter of the Heart,” ibid. 1880, p. 56; “The Chapter of the Tie,” ibid. 
Maspéro: “Le Chapitre de la Boucle” (Comptes Rendus de l’Acad. des Inscrip- 
tions, 2d Series, I. vii. 1871), ete. Lefébure: “Le Mythe Osirien,” 1875 ; 
“Les Yeux d’Horus,” 1874; chapitres exii. et cxiii. Guiyesse: “ Rituel 
Funéraire Egyptien,” 1876. Pleyte : ‘Etude sur le chapitre 125 du Rituel 
Funéraire.” Leyde, 1866; “Chapitres Supplémentaires du Livre des Morts,” 
162-164, 174, 1881. 

5 Compare M. Renouf: “Few persons can read a chapter in Dr. Birch’s 
translation without feeling convinced either that such outrageous nonsense 
could never have been meant, or that in such a case translation involved a very 
unnecessary waste of time.” 

6 Maspéro says of Birch’s and Pierret’s translations that, however useful 
they may have been in their time, “they only represent an often unintelligible 
rendering of the Egyptian work.” 

7 Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. xiv. p. 38, 1891, and 
following numbers. Another edition, the Papyrus of Ani, with a translation 
and commentary by Mr. Budge, curator of Egyptian antiquities in the British 
Museum, is about to be published under the auspices of the Museum. 
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An American edition has recently been published by Dr. 
Charles H. S. Davis,! who has selected M. Pierret’s work for the 
English version ‘which accompanies his publication of the fac- 
simile reproduction of the hieratic text of the Papyrus of the 
Louvre, and of the hieroglyphic text of the Turin Papyrus. A 
translation of a translation, however carefully made, can never 
have, even for the average reader, the value of a translation from 
the original text, and M. Renouf’s recent studies must detract 
considerably from the usefulness of the French scholar’s earlier 
effort. But, although it is to be regretted that a translation in 
which the latest results of science might be given does not ac- 
company the Egyptian text, Dr. Davis has rendered no small 
service to students who are so situated as to find the costly works 
above referred to difficult of access. 

The “ Book of the Dead” was known to the Egyptians as the 
book of “Going out by Day” (Per-m-Hru),? a title explained by 
their firm and consistent belief in the possibility of obtaining for 
the spirit, through material and magical means, a renewed and 
eternal life. It is not “a book” in the ordinary sense, but, as 
handed down in the Turin Papyrus, a series of compositions writ- 
ten at different epochs, and more or less disconnected, containing 
magic formule or prayers intended to insure the defunct against 
annihilation by especially protecting each part of his personality, 
and by arming him against the perils of his dreary journey in the 
under-world. Some of the chapters lay claim to the highest 
antiquity and even toa divine origin. A Theban tradition spe- 
cifically ascribed ch. exxx. to the reign of King Hesepti, the fifth 
king of the First Dynasty. Chapter lxiv. was also ascribed by some 
to this reign, and by others to that of the builder of the third 
pyramid, Menkaura (Foutth Dynasty), and ch. elxxviii. is inscribed 
upon the lid of this monarch’s supposed wooden coffin, found in 
his pyramid by Colonel Vyse, and now in the British Museum. 

It was early recognized by Champollion, and subsequently 
demonstrated by De Rougé, that the collection was divided into 
series. Although the divisions suggested by them are no longer 
maintained, there is no doubt that certain groups hang together, 


1 The Egyptian Book of the Dead, with 99 plates reproduced in facsimile 
from the Turin Papyrus and the Louvre Papyrus. Edited by Charles H. S. 
Davis, M. D., Ph. D. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 
$5.00. 

2 Another title is “ Re en Seger Xu,” or “ The Chapter of Making Strong 
the Glorified Spirit.” See Naville, Einleitung, p. 34. 
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and were composed under the influence of special doctrines and 
special schools.’ Indeed, only the first sixteen chapters? are 
grouped in the MSS. of the Saitic period under the heading: 
“ Beginning of the Chapter to Go Out During the Day, to Ac- 
complish the Rites to Go Out and to Enter the Under-world.” ® 

In the first chapter the defunct claims identification with 
Osiris, or Horos, and the formule are given by which it was 
hoped that all his component parts, his eyes, ears, etc., would be 
restored to him, and his head “ established,” and life be given to 
his spirit. He then would become like Osiris, “ the firm,” “the 
stable,” “the unalterable,” i. e., the “eternal being,” whose 
origin and progress are in eternity. This chapter closes with a 
prayer: “QO ye who bring beneficent souls into the house of 
Osiris, do ye bring the soul of N. together with you into the 
house of Osiris; let him see as you see, let him hear as you hear, 
let him stand as you stand, and sit as you sit (in the house of 
Osiris). . . . O ye who give bread and beer to beneficent souls in 
the house of Osiris, do you give bread and beer at the two periods 
to the soul of N. who is with you. . . . O ye who unclose the 
ways and open the roads to beneficent souls in the house of Osiris 
— unclose then the ways and open the roads to the soul of N. who 
is with you — let him enter boldly and come forth in peace at the 
house of Osiris, without hindrance and without repulse. Let him 
enter at his pleasure and go forth at his will triumphantly with 
you; and let that be executed which he shall order in the house 
of Osiris. . . . No lightness of his in the scale has been found and 
the balance is relieved in his case.” 

In the following short chapters, the defunct pursues his tri- 
umphant journey, asserting himself, and invoking the gods in more 
or less varying terms. Chapter vi. gives the formula by means 
of which the funeral statuettes known as Ushabtis were made to 


1 Maspéro : Etudes de Mythol. et d’Arch. Eq. i. 384, ete. ; Naville : Einleitung, 
p- 36. 

2 Lepsius: Todtenbuch, p. vii. ; Naville, vol. i. pl. xxi. ete. 

8 Comp. Maspéro: Le Livre des Morts ; Revue de l’Hist. des Relig. xv. pp. 
266-316. In the MSS. of the Theban Epoch this series is headed by “ Begin- 
ning of the Chapters of Coming Forth by Day, of the words which bring 
about Resurrection (raising up) and glory ; and of coming out of and enter- 
ing into Amenti. Said upon the day of burial of N. the Victorious who en- 
ters after coming forth.” Papyr. of Huneferu. A. G. Ed. Naville: Le Page 
Renouf, Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch. p. 215, March, 1892: more commonly: “Chap- 


ter of going to the Guards (or Assessors) of Osiris.” Maspéro: Le Livre des 
Morts, loc. cit. 
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become the substitutes of the defunct in the performance of agri- 
cultural duties in the Fields of Aahlu.!’ Chapter vii. was recited 
over a wax image of the dragon Apap, to insure the safe passage of 
the defunct through the dangers of his journey to the other 
world. Apap — who was the enemy of Ré and of Atum, and in 
his struggles against them was always defeated — was the type of 
evil and darkness, and probably was the storm cloud.? At least 
we know that wax figures were frequently used by the Egyptians 
in order to obtain control, by means of magic spells, not only 
over the gods, but also over the individuals so represented. For 
the purpose of averting a storm upon earth a wax image was 
made according to a specific receipt, the name of the dragon Apap 
was inscribed upon its left arm, it was cut into four pieces 
and burnt.’ Chapter vii. therefore reads: “O one of Wax! who 
takest captive and seizest with violence, and livest upon those 
who are motionless! Let me not become motionless before thee 
—let me not be paralyzed before thee—let not thy venoms 
enter into my limbs, for my limbs are the limbs of Atum.. .. 
And if thou wouldst not be paralyzed, let me not be paralyzed. 
Let not thy languors enter these limbs of mine. . . . I am the 
one who presideth over the pole of Heaven, and the powers of all 
the Gods are my powers. . . . 1 am he whose names are hidden, 
and whose abodes are mysterious for all eternity... . It is I 
who proceed from Atum and I am safe and sound.” 

Chapters viii. and ix. were said to “open Tuaut* by Day.” 
Chapter x. enabled the Dead “to come forth victoriously ;” ch. xi. 
‘to come out against the adversary in the nether-world;” ch. xii. 
“to enter and to come forth out of the nether-world;” ch. xiii. 
“to enter after coming out of Amenti,” and ch. xiv. “to remove 
displeasure from the heart of the God against the deceased.” 

1 For details, see V. Loret: “Les Statuettes Funéraires du Musée de 
Boulaq,” Recueil de Travauz, vols. iv. and v. 

2 See Le Page Renouf, loc. cit., where he compares this chapter with ch. 
xcix, where the defunct is traversing, in the heavenly bark, ridges of clouds 
depicted as the coils of a great serpent, described as void. The vignette of the 
papyrus of Nebked shows the deceased transfixing the dragon. 

8 Dévéria: Catalogue des Manuscrits Egyptiens du Louvre, 1881, vii. 3, 
No. 5353. 

* The Tuaut was the heavenly region to which Atum and the defunct, 
identified with him, passed at the seventh hour of the night, by the north 
door of the other world, at that door which according to ch. xvii. (gloss on 
verse 15) the Air-God, Shu, uplifted the Goddess Nut (the Sky) each morn- 
ing, and through which Atum advanced towards the Eastern Mountain of 
Heaven. Pierret: Recueil d’Inscriptions, pp. 112, 113. Compare Maspéro 
(Etudes de Myth. et d’Arch. Eg. i. p. 338, 1893). 
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Chapter xv. is a collection of fine hymns to the Sun God, Ré: 
‘When he riseth up from the Eastern Horizon of Heaven, those 
who are with him extol him.” “ The Osiris N., he saith (Renouf’s 
translation): Adoration io thee, who arisest out of the Golden, 
and givest light to the earth on the day of thy birth. Thy mother 
bringeth thee forth upon her hands, that thou mayest give light 
to the whole circumference which the Solar Orb enlighteneth. 
Mighty Enlightener, who risest up in the Sky and raisest up the 
tribes of men by thy Stream, and givest holiday to all districts, 
towns and temples ; and raisest food, nourishment and dainties. 
Most Mighty one, master of masters, who defendest every abode 
of thine against wrong, Most Glorious one in thine Evening 
Bark, Most Illustrious in thy Morning Bark. Glorify thou 
the Osiris N. in the nether-world, grant that he may come into 
Amenti without defect and free from wrong, and set him among 
the faithful and venerable ones. Let him be united with the souls 
in the nether-world, let him sail about in the country of Aahlu! 
after a joyful journey.” 

The same chapter also gives invocations or litanies to Ré and 
Atum, i. e. to the Sun-God, “as he setteth in the land of life.” 
Here is one: “ Adored be Ré, as he setteth in the Land of Life. 
Hail to thee, who hast come as Atum and hast been the creator 
of the cycle of the gods. Hail to thee, who hast come as the 
Soul of Souls, august one in Amenti. Hail to thee who art 
above the gods and who lightenest up the Tuaut with thy glories. 
Hail to thee, who comest in splendor, and goest round in thine 
Orb. Hail to thee, who art mightier than the gods, who art 
crowned in Heaven and King in Tuaut. Mail to thee, who 
openest the Tuaut and disposest of all its doors. Hail to thee, 
who art in thy Nest, and stirrest the Tuaut with thy glory. 
Hail to thee, the Great, the Mighty, whose enemies are laid 
prostrate at their blocks. Hail to thee, who slaughterest the 
Sebau and annihilatest Apap.” Each invocation of this litany is 
followed by “Give thou delicious breezes of the north wind to 
Osiris N.” ‘Horus openeth; the Great, the Mighty, who divided 
the earths, the great one who resteth in the Mountain of the 
West, and lighteneth up the Tuaut with his glories and the Souls 
in their hidden abode, by shining into their sepulchres. By hurl- 
ing harm against the foe thou hast utterly destroyed all the ad- 
versaries of the Osiris N.” The principal pieces composing this 


1 A happy abode similar to the Elysian fields of the Greeks, and frequently 
mentioned and described in the Book of the Dead. 
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chapter probably go back to the Eighteenth or Nineteenth Dy- 
nasty. Chapter xvi. is but the vignette of ch. xv., giving the rep- 
resentation of the Sun rising out of the Mountain of the East and 
of the Sun rising out of the Mountain of the West. 

Chapter xvii. opens a second series, and it is perhaps the most 
important chapter of all for the study of the Egyptian religion. 
It has been analyzed and commented upon by all who have given 
special attention to the mythology of the inhabitants of the Nile 
valley. To examine into its details would lead to a discussion of 
Egyptian myths and beliefs which would carry us too far. Suf- 
fice it here to say that it presents a résumé of the Egyptian faith — 
evidently of ancient origin — with commentaries which accumulated 
as the centuries rolled by, and the original meaning seemed to 
the priestly interpreters to need elucidation. For instance, the 
original text says: “ I am the great God who created himself ;” 
and the commentator of the “ New Empire” adds: “ Explain it : 
That is Ré, who created his names for his limbs ; and created those 
gods who attend him. To whom not one is equal amongst the 
gods.” Again: “Explain it: That is Atum in his sun disk.” 
Another says: “ That is Ré, who rises in the Eastern horizon of 
Heaven.” ! 

The following series of chapters contain formule or incanta- 
tions, the knowledge of which must secure for the defunct the res- 
toration of the various component parts of his mortal personality 
and a peaceful transfer to the other world and ultimate apothe- 
osis among the solar crew. With these are mingled interesting 
glimpses of the beliefs and of the practical ethical standards of the 
people. 

Chapter exxv., for instance, is supposed to be the affidavit taken 
by the defunct before the tribunal of Osiris in the Hall of the two 
Truths and in the presence of the forty-two assessors, each of whom 
presided over the human conscience with regard to one mortal sin. 
The ethical code here opened to our investigation is so full, so 
practical, and covers so much ground, that it is worthy of more than 
a passing consideration from us at the present day. These are its 
specifications : “ I have not committed violence ; I have not caused 
sorrow ; I have not stolen ; I have not incited treacherous murder ; 
T have not retrenched from offerings; I have caused no damage ; 
I have not stolen sacred things; I have not lied ; I have not taken 
that which belonged to others ; I have not caused weeping ; I have 
not done shameful things; I have not been wrathful; I have not 


1 Erman: Aigypter und A2gyptisches Leben in Alterthum, ii. 462. 
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transgressed ; I have not killed sacred animals; I have not been 
treacherous; I have not damaged the fields; I have not accused ; 
I have not talked too much; I have not been angry without 
cause; I have not had intercourse with a married woman ; I have 
not polluted myself ; I have not caused fear; I have not trans- 
gressed; I have not said hot words; I have not been deaf to 
truth ; I have not made use of sortileges ; I have not bragged ; I 
have not acted rebelliously; I have not been rash in my judg- 
ments; I have not wounded the skin of the sacred cattle ; I have 
not multiplied words; I have not done hurt to the sick; I have 
not made use of magic against the King or against my father; I 
have not polluted water; I have not exaggerated; I have not 
evoked God; I have not retrenched from the bread consecrated 
to the gods, and I have not caused the slave to be maltreated by his 
master; I have not acted only according to my will, I have not 
been imperious ; I have not imposed my will, I have not robbed 
the dead of their stuffs; I have not despised God in my heart.” 

Surely nothing has been added in the course of centuries, and 
this profession covers not only ethics but good breeding ! 

The number and order of the chapters in the “ Book of the Dead” 
vary in the editions that have come down to us, and the different 
readings given by the ancient copyists betray the fact that the 
meaning of many of the passages had become obscure and uncer- 
tain to the later Egyptians themselves. It is obvious that the 
views of their respective authors as to the nature and destiny of 
the soul differed widely. Hence results a curious contradiction 
in the ideas set forth that would be confusing did we not know 
ourselves to be reading texts of many periods, representing differ- 
ent schools and more or less arbitrarily connected at a later 
period.! 

Some of the formule deal with the spirit as though it were a 
semi-material being, and are intended to provide it with abundant 
material for sustenance and comfort in the hypogeum. “ My 
‘Ka’ flourishes as they (the inhabitants of the horizon) flourish, 
and my duration flourishes as theirs does. There are provisions 
for my ‘ Ka,’ as for them.” A stele in the Louvre gives us an 
idea of what the happiness looked forward to by many consisted 
in: the defunct there prays that “he may enter at will in his 
tomb and issue forth from it refreshing himself in its shade; and 


1 Maspéro (Le Livre des Morts, last page) thinks, however, that a certain 
general order can always be observed, and that the variations may be narrowed 
down to four or five different schools. 
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that he may drink the water of its lake each day . . . roam upon 
its lake continually and perch upon the trees of its garden, which 
he made for himself, airing himself beneath its syeamores.” This 
is provided for in chs. xcii., xciii.. which were written to pre- 
vent the “soul from being imprisoned,” and to “ open the doors of 
the tomb to the soul, and to the shadow, so that they may go forth 
during the day and be mistresses of their legs.” The vignettes 
show the soul flying out of the open door of the grave, and the 
black shadow walking about in the sun. For some believed 
that the soul hovered about the mummy in the tomb, as may be 
seen by many paintings which represent the soul-bird protecting 
the human larva and holding to its nostrils the emblems of breath 
and life. Chapter xci. treats of this reunion of the soul to the 
body, although there is no evidence that any Egyptian school of 
theology taught the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, as 
stated by Herodotos.' The Egyptians regarded the preservation 
of the body as indispensable to the life of the soul; hence the 
precautions taken by them to insure the safety of the remains. - 

Others regard the soul as perpetually journeying in the Solar 
Bark, identifying its destiny with that of the Sun-God Ré. “The 
cloud is cleared from the face of the Osiris N. who presents him- 
self and comes as the traveling Sun, who is the four gods, chiefs 
of the Superior Heaven.” Others again accord to it the privilege 
of transforming itself at will into the animals of the Heliopolitan 
divine cycle, or into the other sacred forms. “ He who knows 
this chapter on earth and has it written upon his sarcophagus, 
goes out during the day under all the forms that please him and 
penetrates his dwelling.” 2 Some speak of it as traveling in this 






1 Book IIL., 123. “The Egyptians . . . were also the first to maintain that 
the soul of man is immortal ; that after the death of the body it always enters 
into that of some other animal which is born; and when it has passed through 
all those of the earth, water and air, it again enters into a human frame and 
is born anew, which circuit it accomplishes in 3000 years.” Plato says in 
the Phedo, p. 355 (Taylor’s trans.) : “If any one’s life bas been virtuous, he 
shall obtain a better fate hereafter ; if wicked, a worse. But no soul will 
return to its pristine condition tili the expiration of 10,000 years, since it will 
not recover the use of its wings until that period, except it be the soul of one 
who has philosophized sincerely, or, together with philosophy, has loved beau- 
tiful forms. These, indeed, in the third period of 1000 years, if they have 
thrice chosen this mode of life in succession . . . shall in the 3000th year 
fly away to their pristine abode, but other souls being arrived at the end of 
their first life, shall be judged.” 

2 Comp. Stele of Penteni (No. 211, Notice des Insc. De Rougé), where the 
defunct prays that he “ may have a good sepulture after old age — that he may 
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world or in its counterpart; others again prepare for it a perma- 
nent abode in the fields of Aablu, in the kingdom of Osiris, with 
whom the dead are identified, even going to the extent of provid- 
ing it with laborers to do its allotted share of work in the sacred 
fields. For those who retained the Osirian faith in all its purity, 
ch. xcix. provided a ferry which enabled their souls to cross 
the Lake of the Altar and to safely land in the sacred fields. 
But, as M. Maspéro has pointed out, those in whose minds the 
Osirian beliefs were mixed with the Solar creed of Heliopolis 
were taken care of in chs. ¢., ci. and cii., and found therein 
formule which secured for their souls a free passage in the Bark 
of Ré, and took them with equal safety to the land of bliss. 

Whatever doctrine inspired the theologian, whether the spirit 
is conceived by him as a semi-material double (Ka), a shadow 
(Khabit), a soul (Bai), or a luminous spark in the soul (Khut) ; 
whether it aspires to apotheosis and identification with the living 
Sun-God Ré, or with Osiris in the under-world ; or to continual 
divine metamorphoses, or io a mere shadowy existence in the tomb 
— all are equally particular in defining the minutie of the rites 
meant to secure to the spirit the full, though difficult, accomplish- 
ment of its ultimate desire. _ 

The ancients knew that Pythagoras, in evolving his doctrine 
of metempsychosis, had derived inspiration from Egyptian beliefs.’ 
If such was the case —and there is little reason to doubt it — 
Egypt only suggested to his mind the form of belief that has 
come down to us under his name. The transformations, or “ be- 
comings,” spoken of in the sacred books and in the epitaphs of 
the Egyptians, are not a necessary process undergone by the 
soul, according to its higher or lower, plane in earthly life; they 
are in harmony with their belief in the ultimate apotheosis of the 
soul and in its final identification with the gods. This is plainly 
shown in a series of thirteen chapters (1xxvi.—Ixxxviii.) of the 
“ Book of the Dead,” which treats of these transformations, and 
is further elucidated by the “ Book of Becomings” (Sh’ai en 
Xeperu).? This is a papyrus, written principally in demotic, in 
be buried towards the West of his town — and that he may afterwards be free 
to come out as a living soul, assuming all the forms that may please him.” 

1 Herodotos, ii. 123 ; Diodoros, i.98 ; Diogenes Laertius, viii. 14; Porphyry, 
Vit. Pyth. 19. 

2 Le Livre des Transformations, No. 3452, Catalog. des MSS. Egyptiens 
du Louvre, Dévéria ; 4 metres long, 8 plates, published and translated by G. 


Legrain under the supervision of Professor Revillout — Ecole du Louvre, 
Paris, 1890. 
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the name of Imhotep —the former owner —a Theban priest of 
Amon and Hathor, who was buried at Hermonthis (Upper Egypt) 
in the last century before Christ. The book is evidently the result 
of a study of the above-mentioned series of chapters of the “ Book 
of the Dead,” written by a believer in this special doctrine, at that 
late period. The nature and number of the transformations 
somewhat differ from those given in the “ Book of the Dead,” the 
latter mentioning eleven and the former eight; but the general 
order is the same, as well as the spirit that animates it; both 
show us the soul following its divine destiny, by assuming at will 
the shape of the sacred animals representing the gods, i. e. be- 
coming identified with the gods themselves. 

There are still other doctrines regarding life beyond the grave. 
For instance, the idea of the fourteen Isles of Amenti encircled 
by the “Great Green” —the Sea-River across which the de- 
parted spirits must steer in defiance of a gigantic Serpent,! and 
the heavenly vault of Tuaut to which in early times the souls of 
the dead flew upon wings, or climbed by means of a ladder ;? but 
which was reached later through a cleft in the Western Moun- 
tain. All these conflicting views are dealt with in these various 
compositions, and are mingled with formula, prayers, litanies, 
mythical allusions, and mystic utterances. 

Dr. Davis prefaces his English rendering of M. Pierret’s trans- 
lation with four chapters or essays, which treat of “The Mytho- 
logy and Religion of Primitive Peoples,’ “The Egyptian Pan- 
theon,” “The Mythology and Religion of Ancient Egypt,’ and 

1 Compare Maspéro, Le Livre des Morts, loc. cit. Also, Contes Populaires de 
VEgyp. Ane. p. \xxii, etc., L’Ile du Double. Pap. de St. Pétersbourg décou- 
vert par M. W. Golénischeff, Congrés des Orientalistes & Berlin, 1881. 

2 Pyr. de Teti, pp. 36,37. Recueil de trav. ete., vol. v. p. 7, line 36: ‘“ After 
Teti has become purified upon this same earthly limit where Ré purified him- 
self, whilst praying, he sets up the ladder and the inhabitants of the Great 
One lend a helping hand to Teti.” See also Pyr. Pepi, I.; lines 200, 201, ibid. 
p- 197 : “ Invocation to the gods who bring the ladder.” “Happy . . . those 
who see the going out of this god to heaven as the going out of the father 
Tum to heaven, his soul upon him, his magic virtues at his side, his book at his 
feet. . . . According to what has been said upon this subject Seb, Prince of 
the Gods, that is in the regions of Hor, in the regions of Seb, in the fields of 
Aahlu. Therefore they adore this Pepi-Khonsu who is Aou-Ha, who is in the 
region of the South. Sopti, whose cedars are thine, they bring the ladder to 
that Pepi. Come therefore O ladder, come ladder, come thy name, for the 
gods have said : Come ye who are coming out.’’ Models of ladders are found 
in the tombs as late as the Greco-Roman Period. M. Maspéro has found some 


in tombs of as early a date as the Thirteenth Dynasty, also in tombs of the 
twentieth. 
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finally, “ The Book of the Dead.” The last chapter gives an in- 
teresting and sufficiently complete account of the Sacred Book, 
and of its bibliography. In the chapter on the Egyptian Pan- 
theon, a brief sketch is presented of the character and worship of 
the principal gods of Egypt, without any special attempt at classi- 
fication or critical examination. For instance, in regard to ani- 
mal worship, the author remarks: “The origin of this worship 
has never been satisfactorily explained ; and until it has been 
made more clear, we are not justified in adopting arbitrary 
theories about it.” In these days, when every one who has a taste 
for scientific research seems to consider himself entitled to publish 
his conclusions upon every subject however special, the only 
safety of the general student, when dealing with any given scien- 
tific subject, lies in his power of discrimination as to the relative 
value of different authorities. Yet Dr. Davis’ reserve is to be 
commended ; and one cannot help regretting that he did not ob- 
serve the same caution in regard to other points far more obscure, 
and more open to discussion than the true nature of the animal 
worship of the Egyptians. To those at least who have given 
special attention to the Egyptian mode of thought it seems fairly 
clear that the great sacred animals were the “ Kas,” the manifes- 
tations, the incarnations of the gods represented by them upon 
earth. 

In the other two essays Dr. Davis apparently rests his thesis 
with regard to the Egyptians and their religious beliefs upon two 
fundamental ideas: the Asiatic origin of their civilization ; and a 
primeval Monotheism, which he regards as universal, and which 
he finds lurking beneath the undeniable fetichism of the inhabi- 
tants of the Nile valley and beneath the naturalism of their 
metaphysicians. 

With regard to the first proposition, Dr. Davis shares the view 
of a large number of philologists who base their opinion prin- 
cipally upon the linguistic affinities of the ancient Egyptian 
language with the Semitic Stock.1_ But all the philologists are not 
agreed upon the value of the evidence,” and there are other im- 

' Hommel goes to the extreme of deriving the Egyptian civilization from 
the Babylonian (Der Babyl. Ursprung der Agyptischen Cultur, 1892), in an 
essay in which he tries to prove that the Heliopolitan myths of the Egyptians 
are derived from the cultus of Eridu, and that the name On of the Egyptians 
came from Noun or Noun-Ki of the Chaldean locality above referred to. 

2 Abel, Revillout, Reinisch, and others. Dr. Tiele, whose researches in the 
broadest field of comparative inquiry entitle him to a respectful hearing, re- 
gards the language of Egypt as standing with reference to the Aryan and 
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portant considerations which bear upon the matter. Indeed, in 
the latest edition of Professor Maspéro’s great work,! the first 
volume of which has just appeared, the learned Egyptologist de- 
clares that the Asiatic theory is difficult to defend; that the 
Egyptians have all the traits of the population which is found in 
the Libyan region bordering upon the Mediterranean Sea; and 
that all evidence points to their belonging to the North-African 
race, and to the West or Southwest as the direction from which 
their prehistoric ancestors are most likely to have entered the 
Nile valley. According to him, Asiatic elements intruded later 
on and mingled with this earlier population. The Semitic ele- 
ments in the Egyptian language are rudimentary, and incline one 
to the belief that the two peoples became separated at a time 
when the grammar and the vocabulary of the common stock were 
not yet fixed. The Egyptian language, early arrested in its growth 
by the invention of a graphic system, retained its original char- 
acter, whilst the Semitic group continued to develop freely. 

The fact that Maspéro’s researches cover the entire field under 

consideration gives his opinion a peculiar weight. His view is 
moreover supported by ethnologists,? and Professor Erman, the 
leading Egyptologist of Germany, seems to incline . towards it. 
This distinguished scholar has offered* as an hypothesis in har- 
mony with all known facts the suggestion, that an immigration 
from Libya at a very remote period of man’s history had over- 
run the Nile valley and settled there, evolving in time its own 
peculiar culture ; and had, after a long period, been followed by 
another human wave which, dispersing through Syria and Arabia, 
formed the Semitic family. To fully discuss the question of 
Egyptian origins would lead us beyond the limits of our subject, 
but enough has been said to show that the question is by no means 
settled, and that the highest authorities are not agreed. 
Semitic languages in the same relative position as does its religion with regard 
to the Aryan and Semitic belief, i. e. in the relation of a more ancient stratum 
containing some of the elements of both. It was De Rougé’s view that, 
“S’il y a un rapport de souche évident entre la langue de 1’Egypte et celles 
de l’Asie, ce rapport est cependant assez éloigné pour laisser au peuple qui 
nous occupe une physionomie toute distincte.” 

1 Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de l’ Orient, 1895, I. p. 45. 

2 Compare Owen in Transactions of the 2d Session of the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, 1874, p. 355. See, also, Boyd Dawkins’ Early Man in 
Britain, p. 325. “ All known facts tend to connect the Iberian population 
of Europe with the Berbers of North Africa ; and these in turn are closely 
allied with the ancient Egyptians.” Hamy, Apergu sur les races humaines de 
la Basse Vallée du Nil. Bulletin de la Soc. d’ Anthropologie, 1886, pp. 718-743. 

8 igypter und Egyptisches Leben, i. p. 55, Tiibingen, 1885. 
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The place which Dr. Davis’ popular edition of the Sacred Book 
of Egypt will no doubt occupy in the current literature of this 
country makes it desirable that a more satisfactory representa- 
tion of the Egyptian faith — as far as it is known to us — should 
be placed before the layman ; and that its relation to the evolution 
of the religious faculty in man should be more clearly set forth. 
The author regards the polytheism of the historical period as 
overlying a primeval “ monotheistic intuition” and a conscious- 
ness “ of the moral responsibility of man after death,” which he 
evidently regards not only as universal, but as innate in the 
human race. This, however, does not seem to prevent his accept- 
ance of the results of modern research with regard to primitive 
religions. Indeed it is somewhat difficult to get at the exact 
conclusions which he has reached as to the nature of primeval 
animism. 

It is beyond doubt that the religious instinct is present in a more 
or less developed form in mankind, from the Eskimo to the Hot- 
tentot, and that its more simple expression offers but slight varia- 
tions among different peoples living in a similar stage of culture, 
such variations being obviously induced and governed by the dif- 
ferences in the condition of their material existence. A careful 
consideration of the subject has led modern scholars to regard the 
animistic stage as lying at the base of religious development. At 
this stage man regards all nature as participating more or less in 
the phenomena to which he himself is subject, and as animated by 
life-spirits — intangible, perhaps,as a shadow in the sunlight, a 
reflection in the water, or the visions that haunt his own dreams, 
but, nevertheless, as yeal as each object itself. Coincident with 
this form of faith, the belief in the survival of the human spirit 
after death exists, and is found in different stages of development 
according to man’s capacity for dealing with the abstract. Hence 
the cultus of the manes and ancestral worship. Men in a low 
stage of culture dread evil spirits and make offerings to their 
dead, not only in order to perform a filial duty, since the departed 
spirits are believed to depend upon such material comforts, but to 
secure for themselves powerful protectors against the evil influ- 
ences with which they believed themselves to be surrounded. It 
is, however, more than doubtful if any authority upon the subject 
could be found to agree with Dr. Davis that this propitiation of 
the ghosts of the departed ever “ sprang out of the universal faith 
of primitive peoples in the persistence of human ay 
after death” (p. 3; comp. p. 40). 


t 
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Least of all peoples, perhaps, was this sense of responsibility 
present in the minds of the ancient Egyptians. In the early 
tombs the importance of the funeral rites and offerings in pro- 
longing the existence of the spirit after death is strongly brought 
forward. Food, drink and material comforts are—with the 
knowledge of the magic formula —the only means urged to 
secure immortality, and in many instances good conduct is expli- 
citly held up, not as a mode of pleasing the Deity especially 
worshiped or the gods in general, but as a means of winning 
lasting popularity on earth, since it insured to the defunct the 
practical care craved at the hands of posterity. For instance, an 
ancient text found at Sitit gives us such an insight into the 
motives as well as the high moral standards of those remote times 
that it may be used as an illustration of the above remarks. The 
speaker is the Lord Tefabi, — one of the great feudal vassals of 
the tenth Herakleopolitan dynasty, — who lived at least three 
thousand years before Christ : — 

“ T say in truth what I have done. O ye, who will come after 
me, to know my acts, do me honor and listen to them; for I have 
been the generous one who gave unto all that which was his, with- 
out ever refusing to those who loved him. I have been the wise 
man in his designs ; him who ever was accessible to the complain- 
ant; who never took that which belonged to children; and who 
does not withhold the portion of the widow, so as to destroy her 
resources. I am the favorite of his father; the loved one of his 
mother ; the beloved of his vassals; who repels insolence, and is 
agreeable to every one. I am the free from arrogance. I am 
the watchful one who destroys all calamity brought about by 
fighting men, whether regular soldiers or influential notables. I 
never was indulgent to the violent who, succeeding in the world, 
said: ‘See, others have done likewise.’ . . . I equaled my an- 
cestors. . . . When night came, he who slept on the highways 
blessed me, for he was like a man in his own house, for the dread 
of my soldiers protected him. The cattle remained in the fields ; the 
thief was as the abomination of the God, and no longer oppressed 
the vassal. So much so that the latter never more complained 
but paid the exact taxes on his land for the love of Sift. Thus I 
increased the zeal of the vassals who used their privilege of estab- 
lishing their house under my authority. And when I went afar, 
and my son took my place, my people showed their devotion to 
him, thinking he must reign as an equitable man; and his town 
rejoiced in him, remembering my own excellence. For every 
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noble who does good to his people, and passes away doing good, 
when he receives the honors in the Nekropolis — his son is firmly 
set in the place of his father; his memory is good in his town, and 
the children born in his house worship his ‘ Ka.’” 

It seems evident that a belief which placed the everlasting wel- 
fare of a man — however great, rich and powerful he might be 
upon earth, and in spite of every human precaution — so com- 
pletely at the mercy of those who survived him — must have had 
a strong humanizing influence, and must have proved a mighty 
agent in the early development of an ethical religion. A right- 
eous life, justice and kindness to all — in earning for him the love 
and respect of his fellow-men — insured a man against any willful 
neglect after death. The greater, the better he was — the better, 
the longer his “ Ka” would be cared for. Tefabi tells us plainly 
enough the reward to which the good and wise man looked for- 
ward in early times after a life of usefulness spent, as many other 
texts attest, in “caring for the widow and the fatherless,” in giv- 
ing “food to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothing to the 
naked,” in being “the protector of the humble, a palm of abund- 
ance to the destitute, food to the hungry and the poor, largeness 
of hand to the weak,” and in placing his wisdom at the service of 
those who were ignorant.”” The reward of the first man was, like 
himself, “ of the earth earthy,” and depended entirely upon this 
earth, and upon practical earthly methods. 

Another ancient funeral inscription of the eleventh dynasty be- 
trays the same spirit with slight variations : — 

“QO ye who live upon earth, men, priests, scribes, odists, who 
will enter this funeral abode; ye who love life and shrink from 
death (abhor inertia), who praise the gods of your lands and have 
not tasted the food of the other world ; when ye will rest in your 
tomb, may ye transmit your dignities to your children.” 
“‘ Whether ye recite the words engraved upon this stele — as be- 
comes a scribe —or whether ye listen to them, say: Adoration 
to Amon, lord of the thrones of the world, so that he may grant 
the funeral blessings of thousands of loaves, to Antef.” Then 
follow the titles and dignities of Antef, the narrative of his rise 
in life, the honors lavished upon him by the king for his great 
deeds, his power in the land, ete. (‘ He did justice to the com- 
plaints of the poor, he was severe towards the fraudulent... . 
He verified the words of the truthful and caused evil to fall upon 
_ him who had injured the unfortunate. He was the father of the 
weak, the support of the motherless; dreaded in the dwelling of 
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the malefactor, he protected the poor. He was the savior of him 
whom one more powerful had despoiled. He was the husband of 
the widow, the refuge of the orphan . . . the afflicted rejoiced 
- when he knew them. Excellent in all his thoughts, when he in- 
voked the gods, they granted his requests on account of his great 
goodness. All men entrusted to him their life and safetyy’ 
After this eulogium, Antef, having thus been introduced to pos- 
terity, himself sums up the principal actions of his life: .. . 
“These are my qualities, which I here attest. There is no exag- 
geration. I use no artifice of discourse to boast without reason. 
Such was my life. . . . I prospered, increasing my talents by the 
carrying out of the King’s orders; I became illustrious under his 
directions. . . . It is a divine lesson which is in all men’s hearts : 
‘He prospers who follows the right path in his actions.’”” The 
acquiring of the favor of one’s fellow-men is constantly referred 
to as the most desirable end to aim at in life. Truth and justice 
must have prevailed, at least theoretically, in a community where 
the unjust and the violent could so easily be disposed of to all 
eternity by those whom they had injured. The wealthy endeav- 
ored to avert these dangers by making over to the temples large 
endowments or revenues to defray the expenses of their funeral 
rites in all ages to come, as well as of a permanent supervision 
over their hypogeia. 

It would seem that the offerings of food and other comforts 
provided by the forethought of the defunct, or by the piety of his 
relatives, were not directly dedicated to the special use of the in- 
dividual spirit, as is the case among most primitive peoples. 
They were offered to the gods, who were supposed, in return, to 
allot his share of all these good things to the individual hungry 
soul, regardless of its earthly deserts. In fact, if we picture unto 
ourselves the hereafter as a sort of huge permanent ghostly pic- 
nic, to which every endowed hypogeum contributed its share to 
the collective support of all the “ Kas,” and over which the gods 
presided, we shall come fairly near to the conception evolved by 
the priesthood in order to make, economically and without waste, 
a comfortable joint living for itself and for the dead. Yet, de- 
spite all these precautions, it is easy to see that popularity must 
have seemed very desirable in a land where injured men had it in 
their power to wreak so terrible a revenge upon their dead op- 
pressors ; and the effort to acquire it must have had a large and 
wholesome share in the moral evolution of the people. 

The doctrine of rewards and punishments in the after-life, and 
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of moral responsibility after death, seems to be absent from early 
religions, as well from that of the Semites! as from that of the 
Egyptians. It has been remarked by Mariette and others that it 
is only with the New Empire that the paintings in the tombs 
represent judgment scenes. In the earlier sepultures all is peace 
and calm. What Osiris exacts in admitting man to his domain 
is the knowledge of the proper formule and the gift of generous 
offerings. It is only later that the idea of retribution is intro- 
duced by the priesthood as part of the Osirian doctrine. 

Although Dr. Davis admits that fetichism is a general condi- 
tion among the peoples in a primitive stage of culture, he makes 
an exception in favor of the Israelites. But fetichism and its 
accompanying beliefs — that is, the belief that a manufactured or 
a chosen object may be the vehicle of the spirit which, primarily, 
may dwell in it or may be brought to dwell in it by esoteric means, 
possession of which means more or less control; and through 
which, secondarily, certain desirable objects may be obtained, 
magical feats performed, or oracles delivered — may broadly be 
stated to be universal. With the birth of simple arts and indus- 
tries it is found, not only among all races now living in a low 
stage of culture, but also under various modifications at the base 
of all known religions, where we may look for it embodied in the 
sacred rites of their priesthood or in the popular superstitions of 
the worshipers. When Dr. Davis says (p. 3) that the “ Jews 
were never fetich worshipers ” one cannot fail to recall the numer- 
ous evidences of stone worship which can be found in the Old 
Testament, — the gods which Rachel carried away with her when 
she fled with Jacob, and upon which she sat when her father came 
to recover them; the Teraphim, the Asherah, the Kawanim 
(Jeremiah vii. 18; xiv. 19) which the women of Jerusalem made 
in honor of the Queen of Heaven, the magic rod, the brazen ser- 
pent, the ephod,? the Urim and Thummim and many other fetich- 
ist practices which lingered until a late period in the religion of 
the Chosen People, and recall their brotherhood with the rest of 
humanity.® 

1 E. Renan, Histoire du Peuple d’Israel, i. p. 320. 

2 1 Samuel xxvii. 6 ; x. 22, 23; xiv. 41,42. Gideon had a private ephod. 


Judges viii. 27. Micah had an ephod and teraphim. Judges xvii. 5; xviii. 
14. 

8 Compare Renan, loc. cit. pp. 269-271, 329. In the sixth century, after 
the captivity, the ancient ephod survived in the pectoral of the high priest in 
which the Urim and Thummim were placed when the cultus was restored. In 
the fifth century it was forgotten. Josephus, Antiq. iii. viii. 9. In the March 
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The word “ Monotheism,” applied by Dr. Davis and many 
others to the religious thought underlying the Egyptian faith, is 
singularly inappropriate. In the course of human evolution we 
find a stage when, with the pastoral and agricultural conditions 
of society, certain natural phenomena detach themselves from 
others, stand out by reason of their superior importance, and are 
regarded as preéminently worthy of worship and propitiation. 
Thus the sky, the moon, the sun, special stars, the sea and the 
storm, are worshiped as Supreme Powers. Poets sing their praise 
under their ever-varying aspects and give them names. Artists 
glorify their attributes and give them forms. With the birth of 
poetry and art, polytheism and idolatry are evolved. Both are 
practical developments of the preceding intellectual conditions, 
survivals of which linger in the popular beliefs and practices of 
the people. With the political growth of a race which has set- 
tled down into a society, its tribes form into petty states whose 
official worship turns to special gods or even to a principal deity. 
This recognition of one local or tribal god does not exclude that 
of other gods whose power is acknowledged and feared. The 
position of the god depends upon the supremacy of his people. If 
the locality becomes prominent through its intellectual activity, or 
through the victorious strength of its armies, its tutelary god be- 
comes the national god, and stands at the head of the Pantheon. 
This is not monotheism ; at best, it is monolatry. 

The above is a brief summary of the process that may be traced 
in the Nile Valley ; and although it is probable that to the philo- 
sopher the whole structure of the Egyptian beliefs rested upon a 
pantheistic conception of the universe, to the ordinary priest and 
to the average worshiper, the ‘‘One God” to whom prayers and 
sacrifices were offered, was the God of the locality,! — the chief of 
the local Triad, or of the local Ennead, regarded as the “ Maker 
of his own limbs,” or “ the Creator of his Names.” 

Besides the gods of the official Pantheon, there were hundreds 
of lesser divinities whose power was limited to special acts or ob- 
jects, and for one who has endeavored to trace the complicated 
maze of Egyptian thought, it is impossible to agree with Dr. Davis 


Number of the New World, pp. 109-113, Professor J. Meinhold has traversed 
this ground in his article on ‘‘ The Origins of the Religion and History of 
Israel.” 

1 Maspéro : Hist. Ancienne des Peuples de l’Orient, i. 127, 1895. ‘Egypt 
knew as many ‘only gods’ as she had large cities or even important temples.” 
She never accepted “the only god, i.e. God.” Ibid. p. 152. 
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(page 8) that the “monotheistic belief of the Egyptians is ob- 
scured behind the numerous gods.”! On the contrary, one can 
readily see how, with the development of the thinking faculty and 
of the power of dealing with the abstract, the theologian and the 
philosopher, starting from an unlimited naturalism, loaded down 
with fetichist practices, reached in the sanctuary the belief in the 
unity and divinity of life in all its manifestations and transforma- 
tions. 

This development found different expressions in the different 
sanctuaries. At Heliopolis it was said that, on the day when 
Atum (the Evening Sun) awoke in the abyss, — “ when there was 
yet no Heaven, when there was yet no Earth, when there was yet 
no Man, when the Gods were not yet born, when there was yet no 
Death,” he called to life the gods, and emerged from the Lotus. 
Elsewhere it was Shu (the Air-God) who separated Heaven and 
Earth (the goddess Nut and the God Seb) and supported the fir- 
mament. At Hermopolis it was Thoth, the great Magician, who, 
through his knowledge of potent spells and correct formule, called 
forth the gods to life from the universal chaos. He opened his 
mouth and the four gods who presided over the four quarters of 
the world fell alive from it. These gods and their mates formed 
the Octoad, the Eight.2, The Hermopolitan School of Theology 
thus reached through the Ennead the notion of the unity of the 
feudal god, and recognized the one God and the god Eight ; that 
is, unlike the other Egyptian schools, they detached the chief 
god from the elements of the divine cosmogony, whereas in the En- 
neads of Thebes, Heliopolis, Memphis, for instance, the chief god of 
the locality remained merely the first of the Nine.* In the course 
of time these various local systems became diffused and confused 
in different centres. A bas-relief at Philx, for instance, repre- 
sents Amen leading the Hermopolitan Octoad ; but all this shows 
us the Egyptian thought developing in the course of centuries 


1 On the other hand, he admits (p. 39) that the Egyptians “ never reached” 
monotheism. 

2 See Maspéro : “ The Creation by the Voice and the Hermopolitan Ennead,” 
in Oriental Quarterly Review, 2d series, iii. p. 365 ff. 

8 Maspéro: Hist. Ancienne, i. p. 143 ff. 1895. Lepsius: Ueber den Ersten 
42g. Gotterkreis, Pl. i. iii. It was the opinion of Vte. de Rougé that the En- 
nead represented the sum total, the plurality of the gods. In Egyptian three 
was the mark of the plural. Three times three would, therefore, be the plural 
of the plural, the perfect plural. For instance, a statuette of Amen in the 
Louvre tramples under foot nine bows, evidently meant to represent the total- 
ity of the barbarian nations. Notice Sommaire des Mon“, p. 121, 1879. 
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from the concrete to the abstract. With the overwhelming ascen- 
dency of Thebes during the New Empire, its tutelary god Amen 
united with the Sun-God Ré, became the “ King of the Gods,” 
and came near to becoming a national god. Henotheism reached 
its height, and the attributes of all the gods were indiscriminately 
ascribed to him, as well as to others. 

It would be claiming too much to assert that no Egyptian theo- 
logian had reached the conclusion which Dr. Davis attempts to 
make the very foundation of the Egyptian creed. But, as M. 
Maspéro has aptly put it, one should discriminate between the 
metaphysical conceptions of the theologian and the facts and doc- 
trines of which a religion is composed. Were it possible for us 
to think that by “God” the ancient Egyptians meant what we 
mean when we speak of the divinity, there are many passages 
among their hymns that must lend color to the monotheistic view 
of their faith ; but the whole spirit of their religion and of their 
religious practices is so clearly demonstrated, and it is so evident 
that we are constantly in the presence of deified natural pheno- 
mena, seldom, if ever, lost sight of by their worshipers, that it is 
difficult not to realize that the tendency to unity which is obvious 
in the hymns of the priestly bards of the New Empire, is panthe- 
istic, and that the ancient Sun-God or the former Harvest-God, 
the “only god,” the “ husband of his mother” (i. e. who engen- 
ders himself), is perhaps less distantly related to the God of Spi- 
noza ! than to that of Luther. 

When Dr. Davis remarks (p. 5) that the “ monotheistic intui- 
tion is inseparable from the conception of religion, we find traces 
of it in all places and throughout all times,” the student of primi- 
tive religions is reminded of a remark of a well-known French 
ethnologist, that certain African tribes were absolutely without 
religion, for they had neither temples nor priesthood! Both re- 
marks, dealing with the subject from opposite extremes, presup- 
pose the existence, in the primitive stage of human development, 
of conditions similar to our own. Monotheism, temples, and 
priesthood belong to an advanced state of religious evolution, and 
we should not seek the latter among the negroes of Central Africa 
any more than we should find the former among man’s primeval 
instincts. In dealing with so ancient a religious stratum as that 
represented by the Egyptian faith, we should be most careful lest 
by the incautious use of our own nomenclature we distort beyond 


1 « That which is in itself and is conceived through itself,” with an infinite 
number of attributes, of which “spirit and matter are the principal.” 
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recognition the naive and crude beliefs of those early gropers after 
the ideal. When, on page 40, Dr. Davis speaks of “ the union of 
a pantheistic System of Religion of high spiritual character, 
with, a grossly sensuous beast-worship characteristic of the lowest 
tribes of Africa,” and immediately goes on to say, “ to the general 
‘public, or vast mass of the population, the religion was a multi- 
tudinous polytheism and in many respects of a gross character. 
-To the intelligent, the learned, the initiated, it was a system com- 
bining strict monotheism with a metaphysical speculative philoso- 
phy,’ — one is reluctantly compelled to believe that for Dr. Davis 
the word monotheism only conveys the idea of unity, and that to 
his mind “a pantheistic system of religion of high spiritual char- 
acter” and “ strict monotheism ” are one and the same thing. 

It is equally difficult to understand what Dr. Davis means when 
he states (p. 11) that the statues or pictures of the Egyptians 
“were never regarded as actually representatives of the deities, 
which would simply have been absurd or profound, but they were 
understood and recognized as such.” There was very little that 
was emblematic about the part played by the temple statues — 
often mere jointed dolls that were made to move, to work mira- 
cles, and to deliver oracles at the bidding of the priest. The di- 
vine statues were “ Ka” statues, in which the very life of the god 
was supposed to be brought down to dwell, by an extension of the 
principle of incarnation, which played so conspicuous a part in the 
Egyptian faith. This was neither more nor less than the devel- 
opment of the fetichist notion which admitted the possibility. of 
a body or object becoming a vehicle or medium through which 
a spirit or power might manifest itself. Indeed, even as late as 
the time when the Hermetic Book known as the Asklepios was 
written —that is probably towards the end of the Alexandrian 
period — the Greco-Roman Egyptians of Alexandria evidently 
still had a practical belief in their divine miracle-working statues. 

During the last centuries of the existence of the ancient Egyp- 
tians as a nation, Greece, Judea, Egypt, and Asia contributed a 
share to what has been so aptly termed ! the extraordinary “ intel- 
lectual chemistry,” which established its principal laboratory in 
Alexandria, and which revolutionized the world of ideas. Out of 
these intellectual elements, mixed in different proportions, there 
came various religious or philosophical works which exercised 
more or less influence upon their epoch, and many of which repre- 
sent the expression of as many religious sects or philosophical 


1 Ménant : Hermes Trismégiste, introduction. 
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schools. Among these works the so-called Hermetic Books may 
be regarded as embodying the result of the grafting of the Hel- 
lenic spirit upon the ancient Egyptian foundation ; and in them 
we find the antique mode of thought in its last form, and about 
to abandon its recognized sway over civilized humanity. The 
portion bearing upon the point in question, to which I here refer, 
the Asklepios, was written in Latin, and is ascribed to the end 
of the Alexandrian age. Its doctrines, i. e. the divine unity in 
its most pantheistic form, the important part played by the Sun 
in the work of creation, the apotheosis of thie sovereign, — whose 
soul is mentioned as of a higher substance, — a certain naturalism 
which regards all living things, men and animals, as partaking of 
the same nature, and especially the reasoned idolatry which for- 
mally recognizes and explains idols as a ‘natural fact, so to speak, 
make of these books the last expression of the Egyptian spirit. 
In the passage referred to Hermes says:! “The species of gods 
formed by humanity is composed of two natures, one divine, that 
is the first, and much the purer; the other, which belongs to man 
— that is the material of which these gods are formed.” Asklepios 
then asks: “Dost thou mean the statues, O Trismegistus?” 
“Yes, the statues, O Asklepios! See what little faith thou hast! 
The statues animated, full of sentiment and inspiration; who do 
so many and such great things; the prophetic statues, who pre- 
dict the future through dreams and all sorts of other means ; who 
strike us down with disease, or cure our sufferings according to 
our merits.” 

Offerings were made to these animated statues; they were 
purified, dressed, undressed, and fed according to a ritual similar 
to that observed with regard to the dead. Hermes also says that 
“terrestrial gods” are accessible to wrath because they are 
“formed and composed of men outside of nature. .. . Their 
quality consists in divine virtue that naturally exists in herbs, 
stones, aromatic substances; that is why they like frequent sacri- 
fices, hymns and praise, sweet music recalling celestial harmony ; 
and that remembrance of heaven, conformably to their celestial 
nature, attracts them and retains them in the idols, and causes 
them to subject themselves to a prolonged sojourn among men.” 


1 Hermés Trismégiste, Ed. Ménant, p. 146. Attention has already been 
called to this passage in this connection ; first by M. Maspéro in Recueil de 
travaux relatifs a V Arch., vol. i. 4 p. 155, ete., and by myself in Memoirs of 
the International Congress of Anthropology, held in Chicago, 1893, p. 309 ff. 
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As may be seen, in all this there entered little allegory ; it was 
idolatry in the narrowest sense of the word. However lofty the 
height to which the thought of the philosophers may have attained, 
it is impossible to see in the statues and paintings representing 
the gods anything else than the expressions of a concrete belief in 
the efficient protection which they might afford the worshiper. 
A clue to the manner in which such simulacra were rendered oper- 
ative is given in the Funeral Ritual.! 

It was also a consequence of this fetichist belief in the possibility 
of a spirit becoming incarnate in a natural or artificial body that 
the Pharaohs were regarded as the embodiment of Horos, the 
“ Highest” God, and worshiped as such by the primeval Egyp- 
tians, and there is very little in the Egyptian mode of thought to 
warrant our seeing in the divinity of the Egyptian monarch a de- 
velopment of the “ original patriarch,” as suggested by Dr. Davis 
(p. 4). As a matter of fact, there is no nation of antiquity 
among whom the existence of a primeval patriarchal system is less 
apparent than it is in Egypt, and where woman’s independent sta- 
tus, whether as wife, mother, daughter, or simply as woman, 
seems to have been as fully recognized before the law. That this 
state of things prevailed in the earliest times may be inferred from 
the fact that we find her, in the oldest monuments to which we 
have access, sharing equally, not only the tomb, but also the fu- 
neral rites, as well as exercising sacerdotal functions. Indeed, so 
striking is the anomaly presented by Egyptian civilization in this 
respect, that many have sought a solution of the problem in the 
hypothesis of a survival of a primeval matriarchal condition of so- 
ciety, which the conservatism of the Egyptians would have con- 
sistently developed and elaborated. 

The earliest Egyptian monarchs were the embodiments of the 
god Horos, and upon their accession to the throne they became his 
**Ka,” or double. For instance, a text in the pyramid of Me- 
renra says: “Osiris-Sokar-em-Saf-Merenra; Thou who art the 
‘Ka’ of all the Gods—thou hast defended Horos by becoming 
his ‘ Ka.’” There is, as far as I know, nothing to show that they 
were “the development of the original patriarch,” or that they 
bore a paternal relation to their subjects. The King was the 
“Ka” of the god, i.e. the god himself, just as the Apis Bull 


1 Schiaparelli : J Libro Funerali degli Antichi Egyptiani. Erman, Loescher, 
1880-1882. Rome, Torino, Firenze. Comp. de Rougé: Etude sur une Stele 
de la Bibliot. Nat. 110, ete., Paris, 1858, and Maspéro: “Le Rituel de Sacrifice 
Funéraire,” Rev. de I’ Hist. des Religions, vol. xv. 159-188. 
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was the “ Ka” of Ptah or of Osiris, that is, his incarnation and 
the medium between the god and his worshipers. When the 
gods of Heliopolis took a leading place in the Egyptian Pantheon, 
the additional title of “ Son of Ré ” was added to his original title 
of “Horos.” This became an established custom with Khafra, 
the third king of the Fourth Dynasty,’ and the distinction be- 
tween the two titles has been well defined by M. Maspéro, when 
he remarks that the Egyptians looked upon the Sovereign as the 
incarnation of Horos, but as the flesh of Ré. 

There is no ancient religious literature more worthy of serious 
study than the Sacred Books of Egypt, for in them we find the 
germs of many ideas which have made their way in the world. 
But if we would reap the full benefits of those hoary records of 
human thought, which a kind fate has preserved and revealed to 
our investigation, we should approach them with a mind divested 
of the intellectual accumulation which not only the classic philo- 
sophers, but the Hebrew prophets also have bequeathed to us, and 
which European thinkers have assimilated and developed into 
modern thought. In these ancient intellectual remains, the prim- 
itive mind betrays itself in the various stages of its evolution. 
Let us deal with them as the modern archeologist deals with a 
mound of ruins. Let us carefully cut trenches and examine the 
various strata, to locate and identify each idea, instead of reck- 
lessly planting our spade hap-hazard into the heap of débris, thus 
running the risk of hopelessly mixing what is primeval with what 
is of later growth, and of presenting to those who seek informa- 
tion an entirely incongruous and confused mass of incomprehen- 
sible results. 


Sara Y. STEVENSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


1 Not the fifth Dynasty, as is stated by oversight, p.15. It appears as,early 
as the reign of King Senoferu, the first king of whom we have dated monu- 
ments, but the custom was apparently not then a fixed one. Maspéro: Hist. 
Anc., ete., i. p. 260, gives, however, an example of this reign. 
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A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Sern, M. A., Professor of 
Philosophy in Brown University, U.S. A. Edinburgh & London: Black- 
wood & Sons. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1894. 


- In no direction has the idea of evolution been more fruitful than in 
the stimulation of speculation and discussion in the region of ethical 
thought. This is natural, for none of the forms of this now dominant 
mode of viewing physical and psychical phenomena can be completely 
harmonized with the old-fashioned forms of ethical theory; and hence 
moral philosophers of all schools have had to largely revise their basal 
conceptions. The empirical ethics of half a century ago has become the 
evolutionary ethics of to-day; and while intuitional ethics still maintains 
its ground in a somewhat modified shape, it is evident that a large pro- 
portion of thinkers of the mental type which in the last generation found 
satisfaction in intuitionism have now transferred their allegiance to the 
“‘ idealist ” or Hegelian school of ethical thought. The extremely inter- 
esting and valuable “ Study of Ethical Principles,” now before us, betrays 
on nearly every page the influence of Hegelian thinking ; but while much 
of the force and beauty of the book is undoubtedly to be traced to this 
source, the author, like his brother, Professor Andrew Seth, has been 
led by independent thought to the rejection of the more essential articles 
in the Hegelian creed. As has frequently been pointed out, Hegel and 
his followers have done immense service in emphasizing and develop- 
ing certain fertile ideas, such as the immanence of the universal in the 
particular, and the distinction between mechanical and final causation ; 
these ideas, however, are neither the exclusive property nor the dis- 
tinctive features of the Hegelian philosophy. In Professor Seth’s work, 
these great and influential thoughts, which are rather Platonic and 
Aristotelian than especially Hegelian, are expounded and unfolded with 
much lucidity and grace. ‘The attractiveness of the book is also en- 
hanced by the writer’s wide culture and power of expression, which 
have enabled him to find apt and beautiful illustrations and confirma- 
tions of his views in many of the masterpieces of the world’s literature. 
The essential difference between Professor Seth’s ethical theory and 
that of the Hegelians is that in his work the individual self or spirit is 
credited with that noumenal or metaphysical reality, and that free power 
of causal action over its own states, which are denied to it in the several 
treatises on the principles of ethics which have recently been put forth 
by faithful disciples of T. H. Green and the brothers Caird. The one 
troublesome element in man’s moral nature, which the fascinations of 
Spinozistic or Hegelian monism can never wholly silence, is the con- 
sciousness of free-will, — the conviction, that is, that we and others are 
fitting subjects of praise or blame because, and only because, in those 
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erises of our moral history which we call times of temptation, it w: 

freely open to us to have formed a different decision from that which we 
actually did form. Of course if free-will, in the ordinary sense of that 
word, is a fact, it follows that the supposed unbroken causal continuity 
in the development of human character which is the feature in Hege- 
lianism that makes it so attractive to the exclusively scientific mind, and 
to those philosophical thinkers in whom the logical or intellectual interest 
is the supreme one, must be regarded as a false assumption; the im- 
posing structure of Hegelian monism, accordingly, falls to pieces, and 
needs to be replaced by a Weltanschauwung, which can satisfy the de- 
mands not only of the intellect but of the conscience also. America’s 
greatest thinker, influenced it would seem on the one hand by the in- 
tensity of his own ethical consciousness, and on the other hand by Ger- 
man philosophy or New England Calvinism, appears to have regarded 
the libertarian and the determinist theory as each resting on indefeasible 
grounds, and to have been distinctly conscious of his own inability to 
rationally reconcile them. While Emerson is thus landed in a final 
paradox, or in a kind of vague faith that the logical principle of non- 
contradiction is inapplicable to ultimate truth, Channing and Martineau, 
the greatest names in American and English Unitarianism, have, with 
no uncertain voice, declared their deliberate acceptance of the libertarian, 
and their emphatic rejection of the determinist, account of the growth 
of human character. Which of these two directions the liberal religion- 
ists on both sides of the Atlantic will finally take is a question, we 
believe, of momentous interest and importance. It is a curious feature, 
however, of recent Hegelian works on the principles of ethics that their 
authors seek to persuade themselves and their readers that there is now 
no real difficulty in the matter, since the old libertarian view that it is 
conceivable and possible that the sinner might have left his sinful act 
undone is now obsolete among all competent thinkers, and since all lib- 
ertarians of any account now see that all they really mean by free-will 
is covered by the Hegelian idea that all rational and moral acts are 
self-determined. Thus Dr. J. Clark Murray, in his “ Introduction to 
Ethics ” (p. 130), goes so far as to say that “One of the fullest and 
ablest expositions of the libertarian theory, as it is held at the present 
day, will be found in Green’s ‘ Prolegomena to Ethics ;’” yet surely 
this writer cannot have his eyes totally closed to the patent fact that 
thinkers of the mental calibre of Edward Zeller, Charles Renouvier, 
James Martineau, Hermann Lotze, William James, and A. J. Balfour, 
have no hesitation in declaring their conviction that the so-called moral 
freedom of T. H. Green and other Hegelians is no libertarianism at all, 
and is simply a thinly disguised necessarianism, which is wholly incom- 
patible with the validity of the ideas commonly associated with such 
terms as “sin,” “ personal responsibility,” and indeed with all terms in 
any way expressive of moral approbation or condemnation. It is to be 
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hoped that Professor Seth’s elaborate and admirable discussion of this 
“question in his long chapter on the “ Problem of Freedom,” in which 
he reaches a conclusion in complete accord with that of Channing and 
Martineau, will in the future disabuse the writers of Hegelian hand- 
books of the delusion that in cultured society free-will is now held to 
mean nothing more than a kind of self-determination which excludes all 
alternative choice, and which only allows the Ego in its moments of 
temptation to determine itself in one inevitable way. Human nature 
will, we believe, have to undergo a thorough transformation before it 
agrees to take in exchange for its assurance of free power of moral 
choice this “ soft ” determinism, as Professor W. James aptly terms it. 

We have dwelt at such length on this feature in. Professor Seth’s 
book, which differentiates it from those Hegelian works on ethics with 
which in other respects it has so much in common, because our impres- 
sion is that such a reassertion of the validity of the common conception 
of the freedom of the will, coming as it does from a thinker who has 
evidently been a most earnest and sympathetic student of Hegelianism, 
affords of itself good grounds for presuming that Hegelianism as a 
philosophical system is destined to be wrecked on the indestructible 
rocks of the moral consciousness, and that the belief in the freedom of 
the will is one which scientific and philosophical speculations may indeed 
for a season eclipse, but which they will never succeed in wholly extin- 
guishing. : 

The book which has suggested these remarks consists of an introduc- 
tion and three parts, — the first part treating of the Moral Ideal, the 
second of the Moral Life, and the third of the Metaphysical Implica- 
tions of Morality, including the treatment of the Problems of Freedom, 
God, and Immortality. In the introduction, the most significant and 
valuable feature is the discussion of the Psychological Basis of Ethics ; 
and the author’s insistence on the Will as the point of central interest 
in ethics gives the clue to the distinctive character of the whole work. 
“The ethical point of view must be neither that of Reason, nor of Sen- 
sibility, but of Will, as the unity of both, as the true and total Self. 
Plato had a glimpse of this unity when he spoke of @vyds as carrying 
out the behests of reason in the government of the passions and appe- 
tites. Aristotle spoke more explicitly of Will. But both, like their 
modern successors, insisted on construing man’s life in terms either of 
reason or sensibility, giving us an account of the intellectual or of the 
emotional life, but not of the moral life, — not of the total life of man 
as man. In Will we find the sought-for unity, the focal point of all 
man’s complex being, the characteristic and distinguishing feature of his 
nature, which gives us the clue to his characteristic life. Man is not a 
merely sentient being, nor is he ‘ pure reason energizing.’ He is Will, 
— and his life is that activity of will in which bdth reason and sensibility 
are as elements contained, and by whose most subtle chemistry they are 
inextricably interfused ” (p. 37). 
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The treatment of the Moral Ideal involves the exposition and criticism 
of three great types of ethical theory, — Hedonism, Rigorism, and Eu- 
demonism. The estimate of the pure Hedonism of the Cyrenaics, and 
of modified Hedonism as presented in ancient times by the Epicureans, 
and in recent times by the schools of Evolutional and Rational Utilita- 
rianism, is a model of graphic description and critical appreciation, but 
in the main line of thought which runs through this section of the work, 
Professor Seth has been, to a considerable extent, anticipated by earlier 
writers. In the treatment of Rigorism he deviates from the course usu- 
ally pursued by writers on the philosophy of ethics. Under Rigorism 
he includes all intuitional theories, and his unsympathetic treatment of 
Intuitionism in this chapter strikes us as being the least satisfactory 
portion of the book. He takes Bishop Butler as his representative In- 
tuitionist, but it is to be regretted, we think, that he has not employed 
his critical acumen upon the ripest form of Intuitionism, viz., that pre- 
sented in Dr. Martineau’s “ Types of Ethical Theory.” The first charge 
he brings against Intuitionism is that “it is a mere psychology of the 
moral consciousness,” and the second charge is that “it is a mere re- 
statement in philosophical terms of the ordinary moral consciousness.” 
But in answer to these charges the Intuitionist may very well inquire of 
Professor Seth how he himself discovers the various features of the 
moral ideal, if it is not by the intuitive perception and discrimination of 
them in his own self-consciousness? Professor Seth’s own theory of 
the nature of man’s insight into ethical truth is described under the 
title “ Eudemonism, or the Ethics of Personality ;” and the long chapter 
which expounds this position is full of interest, but nothing that he says 
there appears to us to supersede an appeal to Intuitionism for the dis- 
covery of the concrete features of the Ethical End or Moral Ideal. 
The whole exposition of the theory of Eudemonism turns upon the dis- 
tinction drawn between Individuality and Personality, and the percep- 
tion of this antithesis is, no doubt, one of the most valuable of the 
important gains which Professor Seth has won from his Hegelian studies. 
“Tt is,” he says, “this Self-consciousness, this power of turning back 
upon the chameleon-like, impulsive, instinctive, sentient, or individual 
self, and gathering up all the scattered threads of its life in the single 
skein of a rational whole, that constitutes the true Self-hood of man. 
This higher and peculiarly human Self-hood we shall call Personality, as 
distinguished from the lower or animal self-hood of mere Individuality ; 
and in view of such a definition of the Self, we may say that Self- 
realization means that the several changing desires, instead of being 
allowed to pursue their several ways, and to seek each its own good or 
satisfaction, are so correlated or organized that each becomes instrumental 
to the fuller and truer life of the rational human self” (p. 206). 

We fail, however, to see how, if not by Intuition, Professor Seth 
reaches his fundamental ethical principle that there is in the human 
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personality a rational self common to all men which has intrinsic au- 
thority to mould after its own fashion the sentient and particular self. 
Nor does Professor Seth’s exposition make clear how it is possible to 
rationally develop from the conception of a rational or universal self the 
distinct factors in the moral ideal which correspond to the several virtues, 
such as temperance, justice, and benevolence. Professor Seth tells us 
that a philosophical ethical theory must show how these various forms of 
moral obligation rationally follow from one ultimate and central prin- 
ciple, the principle of self-realization; but, so far as we can see, this 
word “ self-realization” is no more than an abstract term equivalent to 
the expression “moral obligation ;” it indicates the idea that man’s 
highest or ultimate end is the realization of his moral ideal, but of itself 
it affords, and can afford, no clue to what are the several concrete fea- 
tures of this moral ideal. That more careful introspection of our self- 
consciousness may correct or simplify Dr. Martineau’s classification of 
our springs of action and his arrangement of them in their respective 
ethical rank, is freely admitted by Dr. Martineau himself, but we believe 
that there is no other way of reaching an insight into the self-revela- 
tion of the eternal in human nature than by an intuitive perception of 
the comparative ethical worth of the several desires and aspirations 
which present themselves in our experience and impel us to action. It 
may further be remarked that Professor Seth appears to think that 
Intuitionism “ fixes and stereotypes” the perception of the moral ideal, 
but had he more carefully studied the “'Types of Ethical Theory,” he 
would have found that the Intuitionism there presented recognizes a 
progressive ethical insight ; for, as human nature develops, higher springs 
of action become explicit in consciousness, and the ideal of conduct 
which asserts itself in one age is replaced by a higher one as psychical 
evolution advances. While, then, we gratefully recognize the high merit, 
both literary and philosophical, of Professor Seth’s account of the Moral 
Ideal, which forms the first part of his work, we cannot think that he 
has there shown full acquaintance with, or done full justice to, the 
ripest forms of contemporary Intuitionism. 

In the second part of the work, which treats of the concrete Moral 
Life, first from the individual and then from the social point of view, 
our author carries our admiration and sympathy with him almost en- 
tirely. The only point on which we are not fully convinced is in regard 
to the view which Professor Seth holds, in common with Hegelian moral- 
ists, that the two social virtues, Justice and Benevolence, are so related 
that the former “glides imperceptibly ” into the latter. We incline to 
think that these two virtues rest upon distinct foundations in our moral 
consciousness. This portion of the book contains a brief but very valua- 
ble chapter on “ The Ethical Basis and Functions of the State,” which 
is of the highest interest in reference to the burning question of Social- 
ism. While admitting that the State has a proper ethical function, Pro- 
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fessor Seth emphasizes the truth that the end of State action must be the 
ethical development of its individual members, and concludes that “the 
justification of ‘ State-interference ’ in all its forms is that it is exercised 
in the interest of individual freedom.” He has, accordingly, no sym- 
pathy with communistic views in regard to ownership of property. 

The third part of the work, which, as we have said, deals with the 
Metaphysical Implications of Morality, is of especial worth, and will 
richly reward careful study. We heartily agree with Professor Seth 
that in every satisfactory philosophy the bases of ethics and the bases 
of religion are virtually associated, and must be treated in connection 
with each other; for the very possibility of ethics rests upon the fact 
that in our self-conscious life, the natural and the spiritual, the finite 
and the infinite, the particular and the universal, coexist, and, therefore, 
the development of the moral ideal, which in one aspect is the subject- 
matter of ethics, is in another aspect the self-revelation of God in hu- 
manity, and is, therefore, the central feature of a true philosophy of re- 
ligion. Of Professor Seth’s treatment of the Problem of Freedom we 
have already spoken at length, but we are tempted to quote one passage 
in which he puts his finger with admirable precision on what we regard 
as the weak point of the Hegelian ethical theory. “The Hegelian ‘in- 
terpretation of freedom seems to me to be defective in two points, and, 
in consequence of these defects, to give us, instead of a real Freedom, 
a new Determinism. In recoil from the absolute dualism of the Kantian 
theory, Hegelianism maintains, first, the entire immanence of the Self 
in the process of its experience, or the identity of the Self with the 
character ; and, secondly, the entire immanence of God in the process 
of the universe, and therefore in that of human life. Both positions 
seem to me to negate our moral Freedom” (p. 379). The chapter on 
“The Problem of God” is, in effect, a very luminous and discriminating 
estimate of the truth and error which are blended in Hegel’s “ Religions- 
philosophie,” and in the writings of his English and American disciples. 
The work is brought to a close with an interesting discussion of the 
Problem of Immortality in the light of the disclosures of the moral 
consciousness. Professor Seth’s conclusion of the whole matter is: “ Our 
Origin and our Destiny are one; it is because we come from God that 
we must go to him, and can only rest in fellowship with him who is the 
Father of our spirits. That fellowship, the fellowship of will with will, 
in the present is our best pledge of its continuance in the future. The 
fellowship,with the Eternal cannot but be eternal, and such fellowship 
is of the very essence of the moral life. God is the Home of his chil- 
dren’s spirits, and he would not be God if he banished any from his 
presence, nor would man be man if he could reconcile himself to the 
thought of such an exile.” 


Cuartes B. Upton. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD. 
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The Elements of Ethics. By James H. Hystop, Ph. D., Instructor in 
Ethies, Columbia College, New York. Pp. x, 470. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 


Hume’s Treatise of Morals: and Selections from the Treatise of the Pas- 


sions. With an Introduction by James H. Hysiop, Ph. D. [Ethical 
Series.] Pp. 275. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1893. 

The Ethics of Hegel. Translated Selections from his “ Rechtsphilosophie.” 
With an Introduction by J. MacsripvEe STeRRETT, D. D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the Columbian University, Washington, D.C. [Ethical Series. ] 
Pp. xii, 216. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1893. 

Institutional Ethics. By Marietta Kies, Ph. D., Principal of High School, 
Plymouth, Mass. Pp. xxvi, 270. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 1894. 


Although, according to Dr. Hyslop, “during the last two decades 
more has been written upon the subject of ethics than for two centuries 
previous,” there is undoubtedly a place left for his own contribution to 
the subject. Already favorably known as the author of “The Elements 
of Logic,” he has in the present work given ample evidence of his ability 
to deal effectively with the problems of ethics in their historical and 
contemporary form. The treatment is always fresh and independent, 
well-informed, clear in statement, fair and judicial in temper. Espe- 
cially valuable in the field of ethical controversy is Dr. Hyslop’s charac- 
teristic method of definition of terms or analysis of concepts ; the lesson 
which the student of the book will receive in precision and strenuous- 
ness of thought cannot fail to be permanently valuable to him. But 
while the author writes primarily for the college student, he has also 
shed light upon a number of questions for more mature readers, and 
even for specialists in the subject. He is “ convinced that we shall never 
get out of the wilderness of scholastic controversy, and seesawing with 
traditional theories, until the analytic method is first carefully applied, 
and our exact whereabouts determined.” The only regret the reader 
has is that the analysis is so rigorous and exhaustive that comparatively 
little space is left for the final synthesis. The work is rather a pro- 
pedeutic or “ prolegomena to ethics” than a constructive treatise. Yet 
such a revised and coherent statement of the question is a considerable 
contribution to the answer, and the book is indirectly more constructive 
than would at first sight appear. Its usefulness for students is greatly 
enhanced by the excellent bibliographies appended to the several chap- 
ters. A few minor faults, which can easily be corrected in a second 
edition, are a considerable number of typographical errors, an occasional 
looseness in style and the absence, in many cases, of precise*references 
for the quotations. 

The book opens with a review of “the origin and development of 
ethical problems.” This historical sketch is in the main satisfactory, 
and ought to form a useful introduction to the theoretical discussion 
which follows; it is, however, in parts a little perfunctory, and fails of 
effect by its very brevity. Two questionable statements in the account 
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of Aristotle must be noted. Can it be maintained that “ both his Ethics 
and his Politics are distinct from all of his metaphysical conceptions ” 
(p. 32), and that for Aristotle the “ intellectual” are synonymous with 
“the natural excellences ” (pp. 36, 38)? The author next proceeds to 
the discussion, at great length, of “ The Freedom of the Will” (chapter 
iv.), and of ‘ Responsibility and Punishment” (chapter v.). The entire 
discussion of these topics is admirable, and nowhere more than in these 
chapters do we appreciate the author’s analytic method. “Our duty as 
students is first to understand the difference between the points of view 
involved, and not to regard as contradictories conceptions which are 
merely complementary factors of a complex whole. Each point of view 
with its conceptions in those limits may be correct, and should be ac- 
corded fair consideration on that ground” (p. 149). The reality of 
freedom is staked upon the fact of deliberation and upon “ the capacity 
for conscious adjustment to a changing environment,” which is regarded 
as “a quality of rational beings.” While freedom is maintained as the 
basis of responsibility, responsibility itself is carefully distinguished from 
freedom, and the limitation of the former from the denial of the latter. 
“Freedom of will depends on capacity for elective choice, and respon- 
sibility upon the opportunity of action without objective limitations ” 
(p. 233) ; ‘a man’s responsibility for an act depends upon the alterna- 
tives between which he is placed quite as much as it depends upon his 
capacity of choosing between them” (p. 231). Responsibility, therefore, 
“is not an absolute quality existing in the same degree in all persons or 
not at all. It has all varieties of degrees according, on the one hand, to 
the influence of environment, and on the other to the extent of moral de- 
velopment” (pp. 234, 235). The application of this principle of limited 
responsibility to punishment is important. “It should make the life of 
the criminal one of probation instead of retributive suffering, and it pro- 
ceeds upon a mistaken conception of responsibility if it does not allow 
for ignorance, passion, heredity and similar influences. The responsibility 
of scholasticism is an ideal, not a reality, and punishment, while assum- 
ing its limited character, should be directed to the development of it 
into a higher degree” (p. 249). 

The discussion which follows (chapters vi. and vii.), of The Nature 
and Origin of Conscience, maintains the same high level. The consider- 
ation of the bearings of the theory of Evolution upon the latter question, 
confirms the result already reached, that its “ chief value lies, not in any 
new end which it discovers for the moral life, nor in any new principles 
which it might enable us to apply, but in the decided limitation which 
it proves to exist regarding responsibility and the moral equality of 
men” (p. 248). The distinction between “evolution ” and “creation” 
is insisted upon. Evolutionism, when it understands itself, “ will confine 
itself to the task of showing how complex phenomena originate from 
the combination of elements whose ‘origin’ does not concern it” (p. 
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334). The examination of “The Theories and Nature of Morality” 
(chapter viii.), after a careful definition of the issue and a candid recog- 
nition of the relative truth of the rival theories, attempts a synthesis and 
reconciliation. ‘No one theory is complete, but taken alone is one- 
sided, and requires the others to supply its deficiencies” (p. 395). The 
limits of the discussion are such as to leave a certain impression of 
inadequacy ; one could wish that more space had been reserved for this 
fundamental question. The book closes, after a chapter on the relations 


of morality and religion, with a brief statement of the theory of “ Rights 
and Duties.” 


The same author’s edition of Hume’s “ Treatise of Morals,” and Pro- 
fessor Sterrett’s “The Ethics of Hegel,” form the initial volumes of 
an Ethical Series, edited by Dr. E. Hershey Sneath, of Yale. The aim 
of the series is to present in each volume “a leading system in the his- 
tory of modern ethics, in selections or extracts from the original works.” 
Each volume contains a bibliography, and an introductory account of 
the system in its relation to preceding systems and in its influence upon 
subsequent ethical thought. The plan seems a good one for bringing 
the undergraduate student into contact with at least a portion of the 
original works of the leading authors. In scope and execution it is 
closely parallel to the series of “ Modern Philosophers” undertaken by 
the same editor, and the selection of scholars to take charge of the sev- 
eral volumes seems equally good in both cases. Dr. Hyslop has included 
the whole of Hume’s original treatise on Morals, and has added selec- 
tions from the treatise on the Passions for the sake of the discussion of 
free will. It might be questioned whether the “Inquiry” ought not to 
have been preferred on account of its more popular style, but the two 
works represent the same standpoint. Dr. Hyslop’s introduction, though 
perhaps a trifle difficult for the undergraduate, is an excellent piece of 
work. Professor Sterrett’s qualifications for his task must be evident 
to any reader of his “Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion.” In 
the introduction to the present selections from the “ Rechtsphilosophie ” 
he shows the same gift of lucid and interesting exposition. The volume 
forms a good supplement to Professor Wallace’s editions of the “ Logic ” 
and the “ Philosophy of Mind.” 


Miss Kies’ “ Institutional Ethics” is an essentially popular treatment 
of the social life, and does not attempt anything like a thorough discus- 
sion of ethical principles. “The need of the present time,” says the 
author, “seems to be a larger consideration of the ways that ethical 
principles become active forces in the lives of individuals, and thus assist 
in determining the progress or retrogression of the institutions of society. 
The plan has, therefore, been to show that the highest ethical principle 
is the Golden Rule, and also to show that this highest principle has 
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entered and does enter into the institutional life of society to so great an 
extent that the most important laws and customs of society have been 
and are modified and shaped through its influence” (Preface). The 
book is a sustained pleading for altruism, and contains many sound 
though not striking reflections on the Family, the State and the Church 
from that standpoint. The entire conduct of the discussion, and especially 
the large use of quotations from Dr. W. T. Harris and others, leave an 
impression of lack of originality and vigorous independent thought. 


JAMEs SETH. 
Brown UNIversirty. 


The Pilgrim of the Infinite: A Discourse addressed to Advanced Thinkers 
on Christian Lines. By Wii~1aAm Davies. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, 1894. 


The title of this little book is taken from the lines of an Italian poet, 
which are thus translated : — 
’T will make the spirit 
Return to God, and go from star to star, 
Eternal pilgrim of the Infinite. 


The object of the book is to aid the reader in that portion of his 
pilgrimage which is included in the present life. Both the character of 
the book and its title remind us of that admirable little work by Rev. 
Lewis Gilbert Wilson, entitled “‘ Glimpses of a Better Life in the Journey 
of Experience.” The “journey of experience” is precisely the one 
which the “ Pilgrim of the Infinite” is making. The volume, so far 
as its purpose is concerned, is of a kind once more common than now, 
though perhaps never more needed than at present. It is not precisely 
a book of devotion, but it is a book to aid devotion. It is thoroughly 
religious and Christian, but — or should we say and therefore — is free 
from any dogmatic limitations, It has nothing of the formality of the 
sermon. It speaks to each reader as if designed for him alone. Its 
style is warm and glowing, yet without extravagance. If to the casual 
reader, opening the leaves at haphazard, its words sometimes seem too 
impassioned, this will be only because he is not in sympathy with the 
clear and earnest faith that utters itself in them. The book is not to 
be read in the hope of finding any new truth, or any new arguments by 
which truth may be enforced. Yet the depth of its insight and the 
enthusiasm of its aspiration may be more helpful towards the reaching 
and the holding of religious truth than much formal demonstration. 


C. C. Everert. 
Harvarp UNIveErsirty. 
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A History of the Christian Church during the First Six Centuries. By 
S. CueetHam, D. D., F.S. A. London and New York: Maemillan & Co. 
1894. 


A history of the first six hundred years of the Christian church in four 
hundred and fifty small pages must, if it will claim any distinction, be 
either a very clever summary of details or an original exposition of some 
point of view. Canon Cheetham’s little volume cannot certainly aspire 
to the credit of originality, either in view or in treatment. It must be re- 
garded as a summary, and be judged by the cleverness of its selection from 
the vast mass of material. This admission almost precludes criticism, for 
no two persons could by any possibility take quite the same view of his- 
torical proportion, or value equally the weight of historical evidence. In 
fact, the author himself has in a measure disarmed his possible critics by 
frankly confessing that “in the first part of the book, in particular, a 
controversy underlies almost every sentence.” He has done wisely in not 
attempting to go into these endless controversies, and at the same time 
in indicating, as he does, his own conclusions from studying them. 

The result is that the narrative runs on very smoothly, with none of 
the jerkiness which is sure to come with a controversial style. The divi- 
sion into chapters is natural, taking into proper account the several lines 
of external organization, of doctrinal development, and of social and 
ceremonial forms. There is a notable and refreshing absence of adula- 
tory phrases about Christianity and of disparagement of opposing ideas. 
Even heresy gets a comparatively respectful treatment, though one misses, 
in the definition of the term (p. 113), any reference to the primary root 
meaning of aipecis, as the act of independent choice, in opposition to the 
duty of acceptance. The very brief analyses of divergent: views are clear 
and fair. It would, perhaps, be too much to expect that free thought 
should be recognized as of equal value with the tradition in determining 
the final theology of the church, but it is interesting to note (p. 316) an 
admission that the thought of Augustine, say what he might against him- 
self, could never free itself wholly from the “bias” given to it by his 
early Manichzan connection. 

Perhaps the least happy and least useful parts of the volume are the 
sketches of personalities, necessarily very short, and falling almost inevi- 
tably into a conventional encyclopedic style which leaves little impression 
on the reader. A great part of chapters iv. and x. is given up to this 
kind of rapid characterization. The same end would have been beiter 
served by presenting names and leading facts in a tabular form, and 
bringing out the value of the men in connection with the ideas they rep- 
resented, as e. g. of Tertullian in regard to Montanism, or of Cyprian in 
connection with the theories of church unity. 

The moderation of our author is nowhere better illustrated than in his 
account of the origins of church life in Britain, a topic which seems 
especially to call forth any latent spirit of controversy in an English 
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church historian. The vagueness of all information about the earliest 
British church is frankly acknowledged, and attention is called to the 
points of attachment for a truly historical presentation of the subject. 

Perhaps the best general word to describe the whole volume is “ safe.” 
It can offend noone. It offers no solutions for the scholar’s problems, 
but it does very well what it aims to do, namely, to present to a wide 
circle of readers a simple, intelligible, and well connected summary of 
the things they ought chiefly to have in mind, As a handy manual, it 
will certainly find a useful place. 


E. EmMERTON. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The American Church History Series. New York. The Christian Lit- 
erature Co. 


Five more volumes of this series have appeared since the one last 
noticed in the New Wor.tp. The second in order treats of the Baptists, 
and is written by A. H. Newman, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Church 
History in McMaster University, Toronto. The history of the Baptists 
in Europe is summed up in a short introduction, and that of the body, in 
this country is divided into three periods by the organization of the first 
Baptist church in America, in 1639, the “Great Awakening” of 1740, 
the organization of the Triennial Convention in 1814, and the date of 
writing, 1894. In the bibliography which precedes we do not find the 
name of Dr. Newman, so that it is fair to presume that he has not written 
any work of equal importance with this upon the subject. If so, he has 
certainly made a good beginning. He has a noble subject, for the his- 
tory of the Baptists has few equals, perhaps none except that of the 
covenanters, in respect to stern and consistent opposition to all attempts 
to fetter freedom of thought on religious subjects. Dr. Newman, with 
some self-denial, sets aside the legend that Thomas Jefferson “ derived 
his idea of civil government afterward incorporated in the United States 
Constitution from observation of the polity of a Baptist church,” though 
he thinks that his intercourse with Baptists may have had some influence 
upon his views. But he has given a graphic sketch of the sturdy struggle 
made by the Baptists of Virginia against patronage of any form of re- 
ligion by the State, and its probable influence upon the Constitution of 
the United States. Even the doctrines which to-day seem narrow in the 
Baptist faith, — insistence upon immersion, “ close communion ” and the 
refusal of baptism to infants, — when read in the light of history, are 
seen to be marks of the rising tide of religious freedom. Immersion was 
demanded because it seemed to be the form required by Scripture, or at 
least implied in it, as the scholars of other sects are now rapidly coming 
to admit, and the authority of Scripture was in Reformation Days the 
bridge by which men escaped from the authority of the church “ into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.” The baptism of infants was 
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abhorrent because it implied the damnation of those who were not bap- 
tized and the magical efficacy of a rite which, in this application, could 
not be justified by the consent of the recipient. Such a service to human- 
ity deserves the recognition which numerical increase has given it. Dur- 
ing this century the Baptists in this country have grown more than fifty- 
six fold, or four times as fast as the population. There were in 1890 over 
3,700,000. They owe extremely little of this increase to immigration. 
On the other hand, it should be admitted that nearly three fourths of the 
whole number are in the Southern States, where the picturesqueness of 
immersion and perhaps also its unintended appeal to the love of magic 
have given it a strong hold on the negroes. 

Volume iv. contains “ A History of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the United States,” by Henry Eyster Jacobs, Norton Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Lutheran Seminary in Philadelphia. A sense 
of being in foreign lands clings to the reader as he turns these pages. 
The Lutheran body, unlike the Baptist, has never seemed to become 
thoroughly American. The very title looks back across the ocean, and 
the names of its leaders bear the stamp of alien descent. Far from 
having fought, as the Baptists did, for that religious liberty which is a 
distinctive mark of American life, the Lutherans, especially in the West, 
have been unable to realize always that they are no longer in Germany 
or Sweden. Nor is their history in Europe one which the lover of free- 
dom cares to dwell upon, so little of the earlier freshness and humanity 
of their great founder have they preserved. Yet the reader must not 
forget that they are the “old guard” of Protestantism, and not only 
fought well against the common enemy, Catholicism, when the issue was 
life or death to freedom of mind, but still stand with German phlegm 
against that still powerful antagonist. The Introduction is confined to 
the definition of Lutheranism. The history is divided into five periods, 
the boundaries being the coming of the faith to New Netherland in 1624, 
the first attempts at organization by Mublenberg in 1742, “ Deteriora- 
tion,” 1787-1817, “ Revival and Expansion,” 1817-1860, and “ Reorgani- 
zation.” Diversity of language has added to the doctrinal divisions which 
have rent the Lutherans in this country, and it is not a pleasant task to 
try to understand what all the trouble is about. But the face of the 
denomination is toward peace and harmony. It has been enormously re- 
inforced by immigration, and though it has not always taken kindly to 
our public school system, it includes a class of citizens who are law-abid- 
ing, industrious and steadfast, and who are to be found always on the 
side of the main principles of the Reformation. The day may yet come 
when the “old guard” will be called to the front again. Meanwhile 
Professor Jacobs deserves thanks for his full, learned and temperate, 
though loyal, history. » 

In volume viii. we have “A History of the Reformed Church, 
Dutch, the Reformed Church, German, and the Moravian Church, in the 
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United States,” by E. T. Corwin, D. D., Professor J. H. Dubbs, D. D., 
and Professor J. T. Hamilton. The same odor of foreign lands clings 
about these denominations as about the Lutherans. Probably neither 
has made many converts outside of immigrants, and one asks with some 
impatience why the divisions in the body of Christ, which were of doubt- 
ful value even when they originated and the meaning of which lies across 
seas of distance and of time, should be perpetuated in this country. The 
Moravians, however, bring with them an aroma of piety, and interest us 
especially as the seed-bed of modern Methodism. 

In volume xi. we have in part a sad memorial and a still sadder 
survival of divisions made upon dead issues. The book contains “A 
History of the Methodist Church, South, the United Presbyterian Church, 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and the Presbyterian Church, 
South, in the United States,” by Professor Gross Alexander, D. D., James 
B. Schouler, D. D., Professor R. V. Foster, D. D., and Professor T. C. 
Johnson, D. D. Of the two churches “South,” it is enough to say, in 
the words of Bishop Galloway, “It was not for slavery, but for the 
privilege of saving the slave, that our fathers chiefly contended.” “They 
could not change the situation. They had to take it as they found it, 
and deal with it as best they could. They honestly thought that they 
could best succeed in reaching both slave-owners and slaves, by giving 
them the gospel as they were, without in the least interfering with their 
civil relations, firmly established as these were, through long years of 
_usage, sanctioned by the very Constitution of the United States, and 
guarded by most rigid State laws. . . . If they undertook to abolish 
these relations, or seriously to interfere with them, they would effectually 
shut themselves out from all access to the slaves or their owners” (p. 33). 
The example of St. Paul is then quoted. “The United Presbyterian 
Church of North America is the principal American representative of the 
dissenting churches of Scotland” (p. 145). The Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church had a most honorable beginning in precisely the opposite 
policy of adapting the Presbyterian Church to the needs of the new and 
great West. Space alone prevents dwelling upon its honorable history. 

Nor can more than the title page of the twelfth and final volume of 
the series be given here. It contains “ A History of the Disciples of 
Christ, the Society of Friends, the United Brethren in Christ, and the 
Evangelical Association, by B. B. Tyler, D. D., Prof. A. C. Thomas, 
D. D., R. H. Thomas, M. D., D. Berger, D. D., and Rev. S. P. Spreng, 
and Bibliography of American Church History, by Samuel Macaulay 
Jackson, D. D., LL. D.” 


Wituram H. Lyon. 
Aut Souts Cuurcu, Roxsury, Mass. 
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Saint Paul and his Missions. By the Apspé Constant Fouarp. Trans- 
lated with the Author’s sanction and codperation by George F. X. Griffith. | 
Pp. 481. New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1894. 

Works on the life of St. Paul like those of Conybeare and Howson, 
Lewin and Farrar, are so numerous and so well done that a new venture 
in the same field requires some courage. It is all the more gratifying, 
therefore, when the issue of the venture is a work like the Abbé Fouard’s, 
possessing a charm of its own, with much of the scholarly character of 
its predecessors. Indeed, the character and the sources of this scholar- 
ship awaken some surprise by their modern flavor. Not that the Roman 
Catholic church is by any means wanting in scholarship ; but we have not 
been used to seeing its biblical scholarship work with such tools as those 
which the Abbé freely handles. One naturally asks how he could have 
allowed himself, or have been allowed by his superiors, to go so very far 
outside the limits of the Index Expurgatorius, and to imperil his own 
orthodoxy and the faith of the body Catholic by contact with Baur, Renan, 
Weizsiicker and Hilgenfeld, to say nothing of numerous Protestant critics 
of a less radical cast. The fact remains that he has drawn freely upon 

_all the sources employed by his predecessors in the field of Pauline biog- 
raphy. His reading covers a wide range, and his book bears the marks 
of a generous and varied culture. 

It was not to be expected that the author’s ecclesiastical bias should 
not make itself apparent at certain points, as it does. He of course as- 
sumes the Roman residence and primacy of Peter, and the subordination 
of Paul to the holder of the keys. He does not hesitate to speak of 
Peter’s “ pontifical infallibility,” and that in immediate connection with 
the sharp rebuke administered to him by Paul at Antioch. His dealing 
with this point is refreshing in its naiveté. He summarily cuts the knot 
with the remark that Peter’s “ pontifical infallibility is not involved in 
the matter: it was simply that he adopted a line of conduct which was 
most inexpedient. The whole story, with the details of the conflict, far 
from being irreconcilable with the dignity of the head of the church, on 
the contrary heighten our notion of his authority and power” (!). Paul 
was “the obedient son of Peter,” “speeding” at Rome the work already 
done by “the head of the church.” Peter is styled “ the infallible guide 
of the Roman church.” The “ baptism of repentance” is altered into 
“the baptism of penance.” Epaphras is made a “bishop” of the Chris- 
tian communities of the Lycus. In Paul’s letter to the Corinthians “he 
marks out the principal features of that canonical penance which, in after 
ages, was to assume such importance.” ‘‘In Paul’s eyes virginity stood 
forth as the ideal of Christian perfection, the only ideal of life for souls 
strong enough to subjugate flesh and blood.” Still, these features are 
not as prominent or as obtrusive in the book as a whole, as might be 
supposed from our grouping them here. 

The biography of the Apostle is not complete in this volume. It be- 
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gins with the first missionary tour, and ends with Paul’s arrival at Rome. 
The earlier stages of his life are treated in the author’s previous work, 
“‘ Saint Peter and the First Years of Christianity,” and the final stages 
are reserved for a subsequent volume. A defect of the first part is the 
omission of all reference to the question of the mental conditions which 
preceded Paul’s conversion. Was that event a sudden, miraculous trans- 
formation, or was it only the crisis of a previous mental and moral strug- 
gle over the conflicting claims of the Law and the Gospel? The author 
assumes the former, the traditional position, without allusion to the other, 
‘which a study of Pfleiderer, Beyschlag, Weizsiicker and Sabatier must 
have brought to his attention. He falls into the same error as Dr. 
Matheson, in assigning to the sojourn in Arabia certain revelations which 
there is no warrant for attributing to that period, such as Paul’s mission 
to the Gentiles ; the doctrine of justification by faith ; “the mystery of the 
world’s latter days ;” the institution of the Lord’s Supper. “In a word, 
the deposit of faith was placed in his keeping with such fullness of detail 
that Paul had no need to receive aught from the disciples of the Saviour.” 
All this, it is quite needless to say, is a creation of the author’s fancy. 
Concerning the visit to Arabia, there is absolutely no record beyond 
Paul’s own statement to the Galatians that he went thither. 

Indeed, this is not the only instance in which the Abbé exhibits a ten- 
dency to throw into his historical material a suspicious dash of eolor. 
For example, he adds to Paul’s bodily ailments concupiscence of the 
flesh. He affirms, on the authority of 1 Corinthians xvi. 12, that Apollos 
declined to return to Corinth because he retained too unpleasant a mem- 
ory of his former residence there. He says that Paul refused to allow 
Mark to accompany Barnabas and himself on the second missionary tour, 
because he feared Mark’s influence over Barnabas, and recognized the 
fact that his ascendency had increased with time. Luke, in Acts ix., says 
that Saul, on his return to Jerusalem, was regarded with suspicion by 
the Christians, and that Barnabas took him and brought him to the 
Apostles and told them the story of his conversion. To this simple nar- 
rative the Abbé imparts a dramatic character by relating that Barnabas 
had, in former days, pleaded with Saul to embrace Christianity; and 
that, being unaware of his conversion, he renewed his exhortations on 
meeting him again in Jerusalem, whereupon Saul threw himself at his 
feet and rehearsed his experience at Damascus. ‘Such imaginative re- 
creations are comparatively harmless. Many such, quite as objectionable, 
may be found in Protestant homilies; and it should be added that the 
author does not hesitate, on occasion, to assume a skeptical attitude to- 
wards certain current legends, such as the miraculous discovery of the 
body of Barnabas, and the later embellishments of the Acta of Paul and 
Thecla. 

The geographical treatment of the Galatian question is on the advanced 


critical line, the term Galatia, as related to Paul’s missionary tours, being 
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defined as the Roman province, and not as that portion of Phrygia known 
as Galatia proper, and occupied by the Gaulish settlers during the third 
century, B. ©. Thus Iconium, Lystra and Derbe, visited in the first 
journey, are assigned to Galatia. Professor Ramsay’s “Church in the 
Roman Empire before A. p. 170,” in which this theory is so strongly vin- 
dicated, was published early in 1893, and was therefore probably later than 
the Abbé’s French original, since no reference to it appears. The latter 
sends Paul, however, on the second missionary tour, to the Galato-Celtic 
towns of Ancyra, Pessinus and Tavium ; according to which arrangement 
the Apostle, being sick at Ancyra, must have taken that opportunity to 
make the long, fatiguing journeys needed to preach in Tavium and Pes- 
sinus. Again, though the Abbé has previously included Derbe, Lystra 
and Iconium in the Galatian country, he says, in his account of the third 
journey, that Paul visited the Christian congregations of Lystra, Derbe 
and Iconium, and afterwards those of Galatia. 

Especially praiseworthy is the treatment of the different tendencies of 
the Palestinian Jews and those of the Dispersion : the narrow, juridical 
character developed by the residence in Palestine, and the larger and 
more elastic life growing out of the contact with Gentile influences. With 
this should be read the chapter on the Dispersion in the volume on Peter. 
It would be hard to find a more compact, graphic and suggestive de- 
scription of this important factor of the Jewish nation. 

A few historical statements challenge question: for instance, that the 
Philippian church was composed mostly of members of wealth and rank : 
that Luke’s gospel was written during Paul’s Cesarean imprisonment : 
that “ Anastasis”” was mistaken by the Athenians as the name of a god- 
dess whom Paul desired them to worship in company with Jesus; that 
the poverty of the Jerusalem Christians was owing to the general renun- 
ciation of property described in Acts ii. 45, in which the Abbé is supported 
by both Meyer and Alford; that the reason for Paul's passing through 
Perga without stopping on his return from Cyprus, was the temporary 
depopulation of the city by the general migration of the inhabitants to 
the high lands on account of the heat. This explanation, which is that 
of Conybeare and Howson, is effectually disposed of by Ramsay, who 
shows that such an en masse migration is contrary to all that we know of 
the ancient population, and that the festivals of the Pergean Artemis 
went on through the summer and were celebrated by the entire popula- 
tion. 

The limits of the book relieve the writer of the discussion of critical 
objections to the authenticity of the Pauline letters. As he stops with 
the Apostle’s arrival at Rome, he is not obliged to confront the questions 
raised by the Epistles of the Roman imprisonment and the Pastorals. 
The two Thessalonian letters give him no trouble whatever, since he sum- 
marily dismisses all critical objections to them as unworthy of notice. It 
is quite evident that the Abbé’s association with the German critics has 
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not put him out of conceit with this peculiarly Roman and most con- 
venient method of disposing of critical difficulties. While, therefore, the 
book is fairly entitled to be called scholarly, as indicating a cultivated 
literary taste, wide reading, and a by no means superficial study of the 
subject, it can hardly be called critical in the highest sense. None the 
less, it is both enjoyable and useful. It presents a generally truthful pic- 
ture of Paul; it is preéminently fresh and picturesque; the narrative 
does not halt ; the illustration is copious and well-chosen, and the interest - 
is sustained. 

We have not the original by us, and therefore cannot speak as to the 
felicitousness of the version, farther than to say that it reads easily and 
is without the stiffness which so often betrays a translation. 


Marvin R. Vincent. 
Union THerotocicaL Seminary, New York. 


Jean de Lasco, Baron de Pologne, Evéque Catholique, Reformateur Protes- 
tant, 1499-1560. Son temps, sa vie, ses @uvres. Par GrorGE Pascat, 
M. A., B.D. Paris: Fischbacher. 1894. 


Under this somewhat ambitious title, the author presents us with’ a 
work which redeems fairly but one of the three promises contained in it. 
It is possible to gain from these pages a reasonable narrative of a sin- 
gularly active and varied life ; but as a picture of the Reformation period, 
or as an analysis of the literary product of the man, they are sadly 
disappointing. Nor can these defects be accounted for by the limitations 
of space, for space is freely spent upon persons and events which do 
not contribute to the end desired. 

De Lasco, or & Lasko, as seems to have been the reformer’s way of 
writing his name, is one of the most striking figures in the group of 
Protestant leaders of the second rank. A member of the highest Polish 
nobility, of a family which stood in intimate relations with the govern- 
ment, he found himself in early manhood impelled to wander in search 
of a wider and better culture than he could find at home. Like many 
another eager youth, he drifted into the fascinating influence of Erasmus, 
then at the height of his astonishing power. His rank and his wealth, 
which he placed at the service of his not too scrupulous master, assured 
him a distinguished reception, and he spent about a year at Basel as 
pupil, friend, and housemate of the foremost scholar of his time. 

By the date of Lasco’s departure from Basel, Erasmus had definitely 
taken the attitude of hostility to the Lutheran cause, which he was to 
maintain throughout the struggle, so that the position of the young Pole 
cannot have been wholly determined by this relation. Nor, on the other 
hand, did he follow the lead of Erasmus by devoting himself primarily 
to literature for its own sake. He drifted back again to Poland, allowed 
himself to be drawn into the current of the prevailing church life, ac- 
cepted one benefice after another, until he finally became a bishop in 
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Hungary, and yet all the time seems to have been developing a purpose 
to break with all this and let the natural tendency of his religious thought 
have free play. ; 

After many years the break came, and Lasco gave up the tempting 
career of a Polish churchman to live the rest of his life in exile. Hence- 
forth his real home was in the little Frisian community of Embden, 
where he founded and maintained a reformed church, though never for 
any great length of time remaining on the spot. His restless nature 
kept him continually in motion, and he finally returned to die in his native 
Poland. 

Here is indeed an attractive subject for a biography. M. Pascal has 
gathered, apparently, all accessible material, and has had the advantage 
of several recent studies of his subject. He tells us much of new sources 
of information not used by his predecessors, but he nowhere tells what 
these sourcesare. He gives many short disquisitions upon unimportant 
points, but on the really significant facts of his hero’s experience, his 
religious conversion, his relations with his Polish connections, his Emb- 
den community, his writings, and his final theological attitude of oppo- 
sition to the strict Lutheran doctrine, one searches in vain for any clear 
information. That lucidity of style which one has come to expect of 
Frenchmen is conspicuously wanting, and a certain confessional hostility 
to Rome crops out again and again to the disadvantage of the argument. 
The bibliography is an unsystematic list of titles, without description or 
analysis, and there is no index. 


E. EMERTON. 
Harvarp UNIversiry. 


History, Prophecy and the Monuments. By James FREDERICK Mc- 
Curpy, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Oriental Languages in University Col- 
lege, Toronto. Vol. I. To the Downfall of Samaria. New York and Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


Professor McCurdy’s work is one of which American scholarship has 
just reason to feel.proud. It is a notable contribution to an important 
subject, and, while not marked by striking originality, presents an ad- 
mirable summary of researches carried on during the past decades, and 
covering the wide field of Semitic antiquities. The announcement that 
only a few months after its appearance a second edition of the first vol- 
ume has been called for is a testimony alike to the satisfactory character 
of the work and to the need that existed for just such a presentation 
as Professor McCurdy has furnished. He takes up in succession the 
northern Semites, Babylonians, Canaanites, Egyptians, Hittites, Ara- 
means, and Assyrians, and treats of their relations, political and re- 
ligious, to the Hebrews, from the earliest times down to the destruction 
of the northern Hebrew kingdom in 722 8.c. In the second volume, 
the subject will be continued through the Persian period of supremacy 
in Western Asia. 
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The main purpose of the work, as the author declares in the preface, 
is to aid in the study of the Old Testament. He emphasizes the fact that 
an understanding of Hebrew history is utterly impossible without some 
knowledge of the history of Western Asia in general and of the Semitic 
nations in particular. The peculiar position of Palestine, wedged in 
between Egypt and Babylonia-Assyria, destined it to be affected by 
every change that occurred in the political world of the ancient Orient. 
It was at all times overshadowed by the two great empires that strove 
in turn for the control of territory that might serve as an outpost for 
either. While the control of the seacoast was of more consequence than 
the possession of the interior, the danger of an invasion by the land 
route to Egypt was always great, and it was of special importance to 
the.latter power to maintain a sharp control over the interior. Hence 
we find Egypt maintaining garrisons, as long as she was able, in various 
parts of Palestine. About the thirteenth century B. c. she was slowly 
forced to retreat in the presence of the growing power of Assyria, and 
her safeguard then lay in the constant rivalry which existed among the 
little principalities into which Palestine and Syria were split up, and 
which prevented the foundation of any strong power in this region. 
Had such a real union ever existed among all the states of Palestine as 
prevailed among the confederated tribes of Israel, the course of ancient 
history would have. been quite different. 

This political situation, upon the understanding of which the solution 
of the problem of Hebrew history depends, is clearly brought out by 
Professor McCurdy, and the popular manner in which he deals with the 
subject will do much towards removing the impression of isolation that 
in the minds of many people is regarded as distinguishing the people 
whose fortunes are related in the Old Testament narratives. But not 
only the political fortunes of the Hebrews, their social conditions as 
well, and, to a large extent, their religious development also, stand in 
close relationship to the conditions under which the group of people of 
which they formed a part existed. The Hebrews were Semites before 
they were Hebrews, and the researches of such scholars as Robertson 
Smith, Renan, and Wellhausen have shown that the starting point for 
the sociological history of the Hebrews must be an examination of the 
peculiar modes of Semitic thought ; this, in turn, leads naturally to an 
investigation of the general Semitic substratum underlying both the pop- 
ular customs of the Hebrews, and the advanced ritual, revealed in the 
Pentateuchal enactments. 

Within a compass of some seventy pages, Professor McCurdy gives 
a characterization of the Semites in general, and more particularly of 
their methods of political organization, that forms an admirable intro- 
duction to his subject. It would have been well had he dwelt more fully 
on the religious ideas and institutions, especially those of the ancient 
Arabs, to whom the Hebrews are more closely related than to the other 
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Semites. So close is the contact between politics and religion among 
the Hebrews that the two can hardly be separated from one another. 
The generalizations in which Professor McCurdy here indulges are, as a 
rule, marked by their sobriety and caution. He happily steers clear of 
the dangers involved in generalizations of any kind. Even when refer- 
ring to the contrast between Semitic and Aryan methods of political 
organization, he does not pass beyond legitimate limits. In this respect 
the work marks a decided advance upon the ingenious but unjustifiable 
speculations of previous writers, who attempted on an entirely insufficient 
basis to contrast the two groups so as to give the impression that they were 
two totally different kinds of humanity. We are beginning to recognize 
that much of what was formerly ascribed to inherent racial traits is sim- 
ply the result of what Darmesteter very properly groups under tradition. 
As a general thing, the races of mankind have much more in common 
than appears, upon a superficial view, to be the case. 

In Book II. Professor McCurdy takes up the history of Babylonia, 
and traces it from the earliest period of which we have any records down 
to the rise of the Assyrian power. He has made a very careful study 
of the cuneiform documents and the researches of scholars based upon 
them. Nothing of any note has escaped his eye. He embodies in this 
part of his work the latest results of Assyriological discoveries, including 
the successful excavations conducted at Niffer by the University of Penn- 
sylvania, that have enriched our material for the early history of Baby- 
lonia. His account of ancient Babylonia may be regarded as authori- 
tative. Here, as throughout his work, Professor McCurdy is careful 
not to step beyond the limits of safe conjecture. Nothing is put down 
categorically which is only hypothetical. Wherever any doubt exists, the 
author is at pains to impress the doubt upon his readers. In this respect 
Professor McCurdy sets an example which it would be well for others to 
follow. What his book lacks in brilliancy, because of his careful attitude, 
it makes up in accuracy. It is the first business of one who writes for 
the public to be accurate, even at the expense of obscuring his own per- 
sonality. We can then learn from his book what is known, and also 
what is not yet known. The only fault (if it is one) that might be found 
with the section on Babylonia is that it is, perhaps, too long for the pur- 
pose in view. It wauld have been better, too, had the writer devoted 
more space to his account of the earliest inhabitants of Palestine, which 
is inadequate and not up to the level of clearness and thoroughness 
reached in the other parts of the volume. While we do not yet know 
much of this period, still there is more to be gleaned than might appear 
from the very brief chapter in which Professor McCurdy sums up the 
material. The difficult chapter on the Hittites is admirably set forth. 
The author again displays his commendable caution in not passing beyond 
the limits of ascertained facts. Pending the final verdict of scholars on 
Jensen’s recent attempt at decipherment, it is but right to assume that we 
still know next to nothing about the details of Hittite history. 
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Book IV. brings us to the period when more active political relations 
between the Hebrews and Assyrians begin. In this part of his work 
Professor McCurdy improves the opportunity for displaying his keen 
powers of discerning the critical points in Hebrew history, and their con- 
nection with the general current of events in the ancient Orient. Much 
that he gives, especially in regard to the times of Saul, David, and Sol- 
omon, will be new to the general reader ; while the specialist’ will derive 
profit from the many suggestions that the author throws out. From 
the period of Ahab on, to the destruction of Samaria, the ground has 
been well worked over before, so that the writer’s task has consisted 
mainly in furnishing a summary of results already reached. He does 
this in a manner that is sure to inspire the confidence even of those 
readers who are not eager to accept the results of Assyrian discoveries. 

The Appendix bunches together a number of valuable notes, mostly 
devoted to a discussion of recent theories on disputed points. Among 
these, the remarks on “ Seve” and on “ Immanuel” call for special men- 
tion. In conclusion, it is of interest to note that Professor McCurdy 
ranges himself with Friedrich Delitzsch, Pognon, and Jager on the 
side of Halévy’s anti-Sumerian theory, which denies the non-Semitic 
origin of Babylonian civilization, and questions the existence of a St- 
merian language. His remarks on this subject (pp. 89-95) should be 
read by all scholars. While far from exhaustive, they furnish an im- 
partial statement of the difficulties involved in the disputed question as 
well as of the present status of the problem. Semitists, and especially 
Assyriologists, would do well to be on their guard against giving the 
impression in their writings that the question is definitely settled. Years 
will elapse before this will be the case. Meanwhile, it is the plain duty 
of every one to hold himself in readiness to accept fresh evidence 
whithersoever it may tend.. It cannot be denied that Halévy’s theory 
is gaining in favor, and while it may be somewhat modified by future 
discoveries, the negative considerations upon which it rests are far stronger 
than the positive evidence hitherto furnished by the adherents of the 
Sumerian theory. 

We look forward with interest to the continuation of Professor Mc- 
Curdy’s work. It is to be heartily recommended to the general public 
as avery useful compendium. For Bible readers and Bible students 
alike, it is an invaluable guide. 

; Morris Jastrow, JR. 

UnIvERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Migration of Symbols. By the Count GosteT D’ALVIELLA, with an 
Introduction by Sir Gzorce Brrpwoop, M. P., K.C. I. E. Westminster, 
Archibald Constable & Co., publishers to the India Office. Pp. xxiv, 277. 
1894. 


The work of which this is a translation was noticed in the New Wor.p, 
shortly after its appearance (vol. i. p. 579), and its great merits need no 
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further recognition at our hands. The translation is, in some respects, a 
more valuable work than the original. An important introduction by Sir 
George Birdwood has been added, filling some seventeen pages. At the 
close of this we are informed that the author “has been good enough to 
completely revise the text where it has occasionally been found necessary 
to adapt it to discoveries that have been made since the first publication 
of the Count D’Alviella’s profoundly interesting volume.” A number of 
pages, containing both letter-press and illustrations, have in this way been 
added to the work. These new pages are scattered through the book as 
their special topics have required. I notice but one omission to offset 
these gains. On page 147 of the translation we have a comparison be- 
tween a cone placed in the hand of certain genii and the inflorescence of 
the male date-palm. A representation of the latter is given as copied from 
nature; but the extremely interesting picture of the cone in the hand of 
the genti which in the original accompanied this is omitted, and thus 
the figure given lacks much of its significance. This singular omission 
must have been the result of accident or oversight. 

So much wretched work is done in the way of translation that it is 
pleasant to have the testimony of Sir George Birdwood to the general 
correctness of this. He says, “I am in no way responsible for the present 
translation ; but having read it through from beginning to end, I have 
found that, although it cannot be said to reflect in any degree the literary 
quality of the original French, it is perfectly accurate” (p. xxiii). It 
should be added that although the style has not, indeed, the charm of the 
French, it is clear, and on the whole very satisfactory. It is easy, of 
course, to criticise here and there. Thus the phrase “ Renascence has but 
few attractions for the Brahmans” (p. 29), besides changing the tense, 
is a little harsh for “ Les Brahmanes ne tenaient guére & revivre ;” and 
“ Nature in the sum of her manifestations” (p. 30), is hardly an equiva- 
lent for “ La nature naturante.” The expression “walking into God,” 
which is given in connection with the Latin “in deo” (p. 63, note), is 
probably a misprint. Such blemishes are, however, too rare and for the 
most part too unimportant to seriously mar the satisfaction with which 
one may read the book. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIvERsITY. 


Genesis and Semitic Tradition. By Joun D. Davis, Ph. D., Professor of 
Semitic Philology and Old Testament History, in the Theological Seminary 
of Princeton, N. J. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1894. 

This is a small volume of one hundred and fifty pages, with thirteen 
familiar illustrations. ‘The theory of the writer is that the Bible, from 
the first word of Genesis onward, is literal, prosaic, inerrant history, and 
that every thing which would seem to conflict with, or to modify in any 
way this position is based on error. The book is by no means lacking in 
research, and displays very considerable ingenuity in discrediting some 
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of the results or theories of modern Bible scholars, as well as of Assy- 
riologists, and Egyptologists. It is probably not a bad book for a scholar 
to read, inasmuch as by its adverse criticism, the object of which is to 
find fault if possible, it forces him to consider more carefully the grounds 
on which the results he supposes that he has obtained are based ; but it 
is a very bad book to put in the hands of a beginner. It is distinctly 
unfair. The Babylonian, Phoenician and Egyptian literatures are judged 
by one standard, and the Hebrew literature by another. The same thing, 
when said by a Hebrew and by one who is not a Hebrew, has two entirely 
different meanings. For example, in chapter x., designated “Cainites 
and Sethites,” the Pheenician legends of the prehistoric history of man 
as recorded by Sanchoniathon, and handed down through Eusebius, are 
compared with the Hebrew legends of the same character. Professor 
Davis points out, justly and properly, that the Pheenician account has not 
“the characteristics of human family history, concrete, personal, living,” 
but that it “is a sagacious and remarkably successful attempt to exhibit 
the characteristics of the successive stages of human development, begin- 
ning in primitive times and extending to the date when the description 
was penned.” The names contained in the Phenician genealogies are 
not real names of human individuals, but expressions of ideas, and rep- 
resent the Pheenician theory of the stages of the development of civiliza- 
tion. To quote from Professor Davis, “From Race were born three 
mortals, Light, Fire, and Flame, who discovered how to produce fire by 
friction.” Again, “Afterwards . . . appeared Artificer and Earthy- 
Native who made bricks of clay, and introduced the roofing of houses.” 
Now it is true that the Hebrew account is not worked out in the same 
consistent manner in all its details, and even that the element of philo- 
sophic speculation is entirely absent from part of the account as we now 
have it. But what is the difference in principle between the above and 
this from the fourth chapter of Genesis? Cain, Begotten, son of the 
first man, Adam (or mankind), the direct creation of God, was a tiller 
of the ground, and dwelt in the land of Wandering (Nod). His son was 
a city builder. From the latter were descended a man in whose name 
the word ‘“‘ smith” appears, who was the “instructor of every artificer in 
copper and iron,” and Jubilee, “the father of all such as handle the 
harp and pipe.” Is not this as clearly as the Phenician legend an 
“attempt to exhibit the characteristics of the successive stages of human 
development”? Nevertheless, because on theological grounds he refuses 
to apply to the Hebrew legend the same methods of criticism which he 
applies to the Phenician, Professor Davis argues that “the Hebrew nar- 
rative, on the other hand, has the characteristics of human family his- 
tory, concrete, personal, living.” 

Again, if Protogonos in the Phenician legend, meaning First-born, 
and Aion, Life-time, are clearly not proper names, but words invented to 
represent an idea, how can Professor Davis refuse to apply the. same 
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argument to the names Adam and Eve, which are just as clearly not 

proper names, but common nouns meaning respectively, as he himself 

points out, “ Mankind” and “ Life”? Yet he treats “ Mankind” and 

“ Life” as actual individuals, figuring in a “human family history, con- 

crete, personal, living,” and “ First-born” and “ Life-time” as mere 

creations of thought intended to “exhibit the characteristics of the suc- 
- cessive stages of human development” ! 

This will indicate the method of treating the Bible pursued in this 
book. It is precisely the same method which an Indian Pundit applies in 
the interpretation of his scriptures, or rather in the theological interpreta- 
tion of those scriptures, and by which he seeks to differentiate them from 
all other scriptures. By this method, if one will simply grant that any 
writing, it does not matter what, stands on a different level from other 
writings, and is to be treated in a different way, one can bring out dif- 
ferent results, and any results that one wants. It is possible to take the 
most foolish rhyme of Mother Goose, say that it is divinely inspired and 
inerrant, and that the same methods of interpretation are not to be ap- 
plied to it that are applied to other writings, but that it is to be inter- 
preted by a method peculiar to itself, known and understood only by 
those who believe that Mother Goose is divinely inspired and inerrant, 

- and Mother Goose can be made to say anything one wishes. 

At the foot of page 30, Professor Davis has this note: “It is note- 
worthy as a commentary on Babylonian custom, that the children of 
Israel brought back habits of seventh-day labor from the captivity.” By’ 
this Professor Davis evidently means to imply that before the captivity 
there was no seventh-day labor among the Hebrews, but that the fourth 
commandment was rigidly observed. Where is there any proof of such 
a thing? It rests entirely upon the theory of Professor Davis that the 
Law was promulgated in its present form by Moses, and observed strictly 
from his day on; and since we ascertain from the book of Nehemiah 
that the Jews of Nehemiah’s day were not observing the law with regard 
to seventh-day labor, therefore it is assumed that the Jews must have 
been corrupted by the practices with which they were brought in contact 
during their captivity. He presents no evidence to prove in any other 
way that the captivity exercised such an influence. In point of fact, the 
whole bearing of the Bible record with regard to the observance of the 
Law before the exile, and the effect of the exile upon the Jews, contra- 
dicts this assumption, showing us that the Jews first became the people 
of the Law after, and largely in consequence of, the exile. 

The theological bias according to which Professor Davis interprets the 
Hebrew Scriptures comes out very distinctly in his discussion of the de- 
rivation of woman from man. In Genesis ii. 23, after the account of the 
formation of woman (’ishshah) from a rib of man (’ish), we are told 
that the man said: “This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
flesh: she shall be called woman (’ishshah) because she was taken out 
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of man (’ish).” This is ordinarily understood, and it is difficult to see 
how it can be understood otherwise, as an etymological interpretation. 
Until quite recently the etymology was supposed to be a correct one, 
ishshah being regarded as really a derivative of ’ish. Philologists have 
now made it clear that ’ishshah is not a derivative of ’ish, and that 
therefore the argument of this verse, from the etymology of the words, is 
invalid. Professor Davis treats the matter as follows: “The charge is 
made that a false popular etymology is advanced, and that the Hebrew 
writer erroneously regarded ’ishshah as the grammatical feminine of ’ish. 
The objection is raised unhappily,.for the question of etymology is not 
involved in the narrative. The derivation of the word ’ishshah is not 
the subject under discussion by the Hebrew writer, and has no bearing 
on the authenticity of the record. The narrative of the divine provision 
of a help meet for man is, doubtless, like its companions, a hoary tradi- 
tion which was handed down from Semitic ancestors to the Israelites, 
and as the Hebrew language took shape was translated into the new 
dialect. The words ’ish and ’ishshah render into Hebrew the corre- 
sponding foreign words of the tradition. The Hebrew narrator no more 
asserts that ’ishshah is derived from the same word as ’ish than did the 
English scholars offer an etymology for the word woman when in trans- 
lating the Scriptures they rendered, ‘ She shall be called woman because 
she was taken out of man.’” Would Professor Davis treat a Latin or 
Greek or Assyrian document in this way? It is only necessary to quote 
the passage as it stands, to show the biased and unfair method which he 
pursues in the treatment of the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

These quotations are probably sufficient to illustrate the general char- 
acter of the book. A volume of this kind deserves to be treated se- 
verely because it is so unfair. The man who loves truth and the man 
who loves the Bible should alike object to such handling. It perverts 
the truth and degrades the Bible. 


JoHN P. Peters. 
Sr. Micnart’s Courcu, New York. 


Lehrbuch der Hebriischen Archiologie. Von Dr. WitHELM Nowack, 
ordentlichen Professor der Theologie in Strassburg. Erster Band: Privat- 
und Staatsalterthiimer mit 70 Abbildungen im Text. Zweiter Band : Sa- 
cralalterthiimer mit 14 Abbildungen im Text. Pp. xv. 396, viii. 323. Frei- 
burg i. B. und Leipzig. 1894: Akademische Verlagsbuchhandlung von J.C. 
B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 


We have now two very important books on Hebrew Antiquities: a 
manual by Dr. Benzinger, and this two-volume work by Professor 
Nowack, each the worthiest of its kind. The one by a Palestinian ex- 
plorer, the other by a distinguished Old Testament critic now editing a 
series of commentaries published by Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht of Gut- 
tingen, — both are in accord with the higher criticism, using the results 
of critical and historical investigation ; both appeared in the same year ; 
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the latter was being written while the former was going through the press. 
It is a significant fact for the higher criticism that two scholars such as 
Dr. Benzinger and Professor Nowack, working thus independently, should 
reach substantially the same results. 

After an introduction dealing with the conception and compass of the 
subject ; the method and division of treatment ; the sources and a critical 
history of the discipline from its beginning, including a notice of Dr. 
Benzinger’s book, the author proceeds with his task. The first of the 
three divisions in the first volume treats of Palestine and its inhabitants ; 
the second, of affairs in private life ;. the third, of affairs in public life. 
There is not a subject belonging to these departments respecting which 
one cannot inform himself in these pages with the certainty of having 
the best results of critical and historical investigation. In the two chap- 
ters that treat of Palestine and its inhabitants, the literature of travel and 
research by English, German, French, Dutch and American scholars is 
laid under contribution. The topography, geology, climate, healthful- 
ness, minerals, flora, fauna, and political geography of the country are 
set forth in pages compact with information and with abundant mention 
of sources. With the second chapter the illustrations begin and continue 
through a large part of the volume. The customs of those who dwelt in 
the country before the Israelites entered it are made clear by illustration, 
and the Old Testament accounts are used in a critical way with the pur- 
pose of distinguishing between that which is historical and that which is 
not. The menhirs, dolmens and cromlechs of this pre-Israelite time are 
all considered to have had a part in religious usages ; and Israel’s con- 
nection with them appears in the words, >\n2, Mat Saba- 

Deeming it uncalled for to discuss at any length this pre-Israelite peo- 
ple about whom next to nothing is known, the author goes on to notice 
the Canaanites as a people consisting of a number of politically and reli- 
giously independent divisions, and only gradually conquered by Israel, 
and that not till the time of Solomon. The state of civilization in which 
these early inhabitants were found by the Israelites is noted as marked 
by Egyptian and Babylonian influence, the latter being more important. 

The section devoted to Israel and its developing civilization is instruc- 
tive. How this people came to receive the name Israel is not known, 
but there may have once been a tribe of the name Israel which by its 
prominence succeeded in naming the combination of tribes that formed 
the people. Where the tribes that came to compose Israel originally 
dwelt, the author leaves usin doubt. In the religious activity of the time 
of Moses, the life of the national period had its roots. Respecting the 
state of civilization that characterized the Israelites at the time of their 
entrance into Canaan, Dr. Nowack, after remarking upon the comparative 
meagreness of available information, goes on to notice certain character- 
istics, which, on the ground of the general similarity of nomad customs, 
in the light afforded by customs indigenous to other branches of the 
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Semitic family, and from the inferences allowed by a number of Old 
Testament passages, may be considered as marking these tribes: a great 
simplicity of life ; a strong disinclination to organized government and 
to the manner of life on farms and in cities; bravery mingled with craft 
and cunning. Selfish and vengeful they were, and yet marked by a cer- 
tain purity of moral custom to which the individual had to conform. In 
these respects they differed little from the well-known Bedouin. In an- 
other direction, however, they were unlike the Bedouin, and that was in 
the living faith by which they laid hold upon Yahweh ; and aside from 
its religious significance, this faith carried with it great. political conse- 
quences. This section on the Israelites, covering less than nine pages, 
is a most carefully drawn historical perspective of the fortunes of this 
people from the time they entered the land west of the Jordan as a set 
of more or less loosely connected nomad tribes, till they began to feel 
the force of Roman customs after having been impressed on this side and 
on that by Canaanite, Phenician, Egyptian, Syrian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Greek and Persian civilizations, and emerging at the end of it all with a 
Jewish-national heart. 

The second part of this volume deals with the antiquities of private 
life. All the subjects of this field are clearly treated, and some of them, 
such as the family and marriage, at considerable length. The paragraphs 
on measures, weights, the growth of the alphabet and writing, give much 
detailed information. The third part, devoted to political institutions, is a 
remarkably lucid sketch in successive paragraphs of the constitution of 
the period before the kingdom, of that during the kingdom, and of the 
post-exilian time. The first volume has seventy illustrations, an index of 
subjects covering over ten three-column pages, and a list of Hebrew words. 
Attention may be called to a few errors, typographical and others, not 
noted in the corrections on page xv, and which a second edition will 
doubtless correct. On page 9 the Eshmunazar Inscription is apparently 
accorded seven hundred words too many. What is said about harbors 
on page 28 is not altogether in agreement with what is said of trade re- 
lations at the opening of paragraph forty-four. On page 86 xwvywreiov is 
written for xwvoreiov ; morquitos fommosquitos. Naphtali seems ‘to be 
set on the wrong side of the lake on page 89. On page 90, the Hebrew 
word taken from Ezekiel xlvii. 16, has a wrong initial letter. On page 
111, the Hebrew word from Hos. vii. 8, 1 Kgs. xix. 6, has an extra vowel 
point. On page 147, the Hebrew word taken from 2 Kgs. xii. 10,has the 
wrong pointing for the initial letter. Mereb on page 155 is written for 
Merob. In the note to page 171, the Old Testament theology meant is 
that of H. Schultz. On page 224, sixth line from the foot, the pointing 
of the initial letter of the Hebrew word should be changed. In the 
second note to.page 265, a letter has dropped out of the word pottery. 
The work of Chwolson, that seems to be referred to in a note to page 288, 
is “Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum.” In the second note to page 
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312, there is a misprint in the word Hexateuch ; and in the note to page 
320, there is an omission. 

The second volume treats of religious institutions in four chapters. In 
the first chapter the place of Israel’s worship is considered as it was be- 
fore the exile ; as it came to be represented by exilian and post-exilian 
theory, and as it was in the temples of Zerubbabel and of Herod, and in 
the synagogue. The tabernacle is here taken to have been modeled after 
the temple of Solomon, and one who wishes to inform himself of the 
facts of Israelite places of worship as set forth in historical criticism 
would do well to read this chapter. The three remaining chapters on 
sacred persons, seasons and doings are all in the historical and rigidly 
critical method. In an Appendix to this volume, various cults not alto- 
gether set aside by the national cult of Israel are carefully discussed, and 
with a very full index of subjects, and another of Hebrew words, the 
learned work closes. 

A few slight errors may be noticed in this second volume to which 
attention has not been called on page vii. There seems to be some doubt 
about the authorship of the Sohar mentioned on the fifteenth page. In 
paragraph eighty-three, fourth line, Gratuberg is probably for Gramberg, 
author of “ Die Chronik nach ihrem geschichtlichen Charakter und Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit.” Near the middle of page 208 “ gegen den” should be gegen 
die. In the second note to page 301 there is a typographical error in the 
word Edinburgh. There is a vast amount of erudition and critical exe- 
getical scholarship in these two volumes, and one cannot read them with- 
out a sense of their sterling worth and helpfulness. 


G. R. FREEMAN. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, especially in Relation to 
the History of Israel and of the Early Church. With six maps. By GzorcE 
Apa Smita, D. D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 8vo, pp. xxv, 692. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Sons. 1894. 

The title of this book shows plainly the intention of the author. It is 
not a description of his travels in the Holy Land in the years 1880 and 
1891 (the Preface says 1892, but this must be corrected by numerous 
precise dates given in the volume, as on pp. 606, 622) ; it is a complete, 
systematic geography. Yet it is not a geography as such, simply a de- 
scription of the land as it is, but a historical geography, which follows in 
the footsteps of the events that have occurred in this territory in the 
course of long ages, and gives an account of them. This aim is indeed 
limited by the phrase “ especially in Relation to the History of Israel 
and of the Early Church,” but we may say that the author has been too 
punctilious here. Not only does he follow the history of Israel to the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A. p., and further, and that of the early 
church far below the New Testament limit, to the conquest by the Mo- 
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hammedans; the author guides us skillfully down to the present age, 
through the Crusades and the pilgrimages of Western Christendom, and 
he treats with special pleasure the latest great event in the land of Pales- 
tine, the campaign of Napoleon Bonaparte in 1799. A reading of as- 
tonishing extent supplies him with matter which is laid open to study 
by the reader of the book in numerous foot-notes. Naturally, the object 
has not been to say at every place, “Here this or that event hap- 
pened,” or to consider what place was the scene of it, which way this 
or that king or general took, or where this or that historical place of 
antiquity is to be sought. The aim is much more to illuminate history 
by geography. The author’s own words make this clearest : — 

“Students of the Bible desire to see a background and to feel an 
atmosphere, — to discover from the lie of the land why the history took 
certain lines and the prophecy and gospel were expressed in certain 
styles ; to learn what geography has to contribute to questions of Biblical 
criticism ; above all, to discern between what physical nature contributed 
to the religious development of Israel, and what was the product of 
purely moral and spiritual forces. . . . It is also good to realize the 
historical influences by which our religion was at first nurtured or ex- 
ercised, as far as we can do this from the ruins which these have left 
in the country” (Preface, p. vii). What the author deems necessary 
for such an exposition we learn from ». viii: “ Personal acquaintance 
with the land; a study of the exploration, discoveries, and decipher- 
ments, especially of the last twenty years.” We have seen that both of 
these are his in high degree. But he adds, as a third need: ‘“ The 
employment of the results of Biblical criticism during the same period.” 
Compare with this the declaration on p. xiv: “I heartily agree with 
most of what has been said on the duty of regulating the literary criti- 
cism of the Bible by the archwology of Syria and the neighboring 
countries ; but we must remember there is a converse duty as well. 
We have had too many instances of the embarrassment and confusion 
into which archeology and geography lead us, apart from the new methods 
of Biblical criticism. And to those among us who are distrustful of the 
latter, I would venture to say that there is no sphere in which the help- 
fulness of recent criticism, in removing difficulties and explaining con- 
tradictions, has been more apparent than in the sphere of Biblical geogra- 
phy. In this volume I have felt forced by geographical evidence to 
contest some of the textual and historical conclusions of recent critics, 
both in this country and in Germany, but I have fully accepted the crit- 
ical methods, and I believe this to be the first geography of the Holy 
Land in which they are employed. In fact, at this time of day, it 
would be simply futile to think of writing the geography of Palestine 
on any other principles.” 

Certainly nothing less was to be expected from the admirable com- 
mentator on Isaiah in the “ Expositor’s Bible,” but it is an important 
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forward step when a man of such convictions has devoted himself to this 
task. There came into the land one who had eyes not only open but 
also keen and practiced, one who knew the problems as well as the tra- 
ditions, who could sift facts and data as well as collect them, and draw 
the right conclusions from them. May such an example not be in vain 
in the author’s own country, where zeal, capacity and means for this 
work have never been lacking; English investigation will gain much of 
enduring worth thereby. 

In spite, however, of this threefold equipment, the work, in its per- 
petual passage through the history of three or four thousand years, might 
have been dry and uninspiring if the author had not had a larger outfit. 
As we know from his former works, he is an author of great talent and 
fine taste, and a man of warm feelings, who penetrates to the depths 
of things, and discovers their inmost meaning. An especially felicitous 
gift is also his. Everywhere we see that to him, a son of the Scottish 
Highlands, the Highlands of Palestine are not new and strange, but 
home-like and familiar. In their mountains and hilly lowlands, in their 
wildernesses and their wide meadow-stretches, he feels himself at 
home; he knows how to entice its secrets from the land, and he can 
feel with its inhabitants. This congeniality, which is most visible in 
chapter iv., on the Scenery of the Land and its Reflection in the Poe- 
try of the Old Testament, gives the whole book a fresh savor of the soil, 
which permits no weariness, and thus it affords the reader not only great 
instruction but also much enjoyment. 

To the detailed description of the land in Book II., “ Western Pal- 
estine,” and Book III., “ Eastern Palestine,” the author prefixes Book 
I. (pp. 1-123), a survey, finely written, of “The Land as a Whole.” 
“The Place of Syria in the World’s History ; the Form of the Land and 
its Historical Consequences ; the Climate and Fertility of the Land, with 
their Effects on its Religion ; the Scenery of the Land, ete. ; the Land and 
Questions of Faith ; the View from Mount Ebal,”’ — such are the headings 
of the six chapters; we follow each with absorption. The first explains 
the réle of Palestine in history from'‘its geographical position, and gives 
a pregnant review of its history from the most ancient time to the pres- 
ent day, — a welcome foundation for the understanding of what follows. 
In the second chapter a feature is prominent on which Professor Smith 
continues to lay great emphasis. This is the meaning of the “Sheph- 
elah” of the Old Testament, which by most commentators — I must 
myself confess to making this mistake, see p. 651 £. — is identified with 
the Maritime Plain. It is much rather a strip of hill-land between the 
plain by the sea and the high land of Western Palestine, — “ Low- 
lands,” in distinction from the “ Highlands.” The relation of these three 
belts of land to each other is the subject of the most penetrating ex- 
amination, — rather, the author has personally investigated it on horse- 
back on the spot, and this is one of the points in which the geographers 
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can learn most from him. He shows (see p. 201 ff.) that from the 
valley of Ajalon southwards, through Judah to the heights of Hebron, 
a series of cross valleys, which run from south to north, divide the low- 
land sharply from the highland, and he sets forth admirably the topo- 
graphical distinctions. So we find here in the Shephelah, for all the 
great historical ages of Palestine, especially those of the Philistines, 
Assyrians, Maccabees, Romans, and Crusaders, a territory much con- 
tended for, and which continually changed masters; while the plain by 
the sea, like the highland proper, was the fixed possession of one party 
or the other. This distinction casts a clear light on countless events. 
Not less keenly and justly does Professor Smith emphasize the geograph- 
ical, and consequently the historical isolation of Mount Carmel (see par- 
ticularly p. 338 ff.) ; he traces most carefully the different transitions 
from the sea-plain south of Carmel to the great plain by the Kishon at 
Acco. Here, above all, the narratives of the Syrian campaign of Na- 
poleon First (see page 19, notes 1, 2) do fine service; Professor Smith 
rightly expresses his surprise that no one before him has made use of 
them. Generally it is the border-lands, — the sea-coast, the Shephelah, 
Carmel, the plain of Esdraelon and its continuation to the Jordan, the 
valley of the Jordan, and the shores of the Dead Sea, the narrow strip 
which includes the changing boundary between Judah and Israel, the 
East Jordan land, and the Hauran, — which receive the most detailed 
treatment here. It is obvious that these quarters before all others offer 
the conditions and possibilities for great historical events, and hence con- 
tribute most to an understanding of them. 

Thankful as we are to the author for his keen and sagacious treat- 
ment of such subjects, we must mention others where he falls short. 
On page xv, Professor Smith mentions the gaps which he has left, and 
is fully aware of, — the topography of Jerusalem and the geography of 
Phenicia and Lebanon. The two latter might contribute particularly 
to an understanding of the Assyrian period and the Crusades, but they 
are beyond the limits of the Holy Land; and that the topography of 
Jerusalem would have been an immense load for the book, we grant. 
But that the situation of the chief city is not at all explained; that we 
go up to Jerusalem by all conceivable ways, and always stop at a distance 
from the city; that the great sieges from David to the Crusaders are 
not treated, — all this is a gap which every reader will feel greatly. The 
same is true of the whole neighborhood. The extraordinary semicircle 
to the north of the city — Mizpah, Gibeon, Ramah, Gibea, with Mich- 
mash — is hardly touched (see p. 291), as well as the Mount of Olives 
on the east, and the vicinity to Bethlehem on the south; even this last 
place is but briefly considered (p. 318 f.). The case is yet worse with 
Shiloh and Jabesh Gilead. It is easy to understand that, with such a 
surplus of matter and with the author’s skillfully chosen method of proce- 


dure, such gaps had to be ; but we may express the hope, for a new edition, 
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that an advance will be made into the Holy of Holies. We congratu- 
late the author on his new discoveries in the East-Jordan land, of which, 
naturally, a very detailed account is given. One must be a “ Sunday- 
child,” with a gift for discovering treasure, to make such a unique find 
as the memorial of the Emperor Otto’s three-months’ rule (p. 622). 
In Goethe’s words, “ merit and fortune” were here joined. 

A special mention is due to the author’s relation to Biblical Criti- 
cism, on which he properly lays great stress. The first part treats those 
questions on pp. 108-111, in the chapter called ‘‘The Land and Ques- 
tions of Faith.” This phrase is certainly in accord with popular usage, 
especially in England, but it appears to me to involve a great confusion 
of ideas. Whether the Book of Judith is history or legend; whether 
Isaiah xl.-lxvi. was written in the eighth or in the sixth century B. c. ; 
whether the Gospel of John has the apostle for its author, and whether 
the synoptic Gospels arose somewhat earlier or later, — these are not 
“‘ questions of faith ” in the one allowable sense, that of the Gospel; “ Have 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou and thy house shall be saved ; ” 
so we read in Acts xvi. 31, and there must we find the application of 
the words. Professor Smith, of course, has himself no doubts about it, 
but it seems to me that he should not have aided the popular error in the 
title of his chapter. His own position as a critic must be called tolera- 
bly conservative. Perhaps we ought not to draw the conclusion in all 
cases, when he brings Bible narratives into connection with localities, that 
he maintains their historical character in opposition to the judgment of 
criticism. He does not need at all times to refer to it; one can locate 
legends (see p. 108, on the Book of Judith). This may hold of the 
passage on p. 283, “ By this way Abraham passed and repassed through 
the Negeb; Hagar, the Egyptian slave-woman, fled from her mistress, 
perhaps with some wild hope of reaching her own country; and Jacob 
went down into Egypt with his wagons.” We see how the author 
(p. 289) advocates an ethnological interpretation of Genesis xxxviii. 
But when 1 Sam. vii. 14 (p. 194), Josh. x. 33 (p. 216), Gen. xiv. 
(p. 281), 1 Sam. viii. 2 (p. 285), Josh. xi. 6, 9, and 2 Sam. viii. 4 
(p. 667), are treated as purely historical, we have to recognize the per- 
sonal opinion of the author. The same conservative tendency is shown 
wherever he comes into conflict with criticism. Despite the fact that 
no one has so convincingly proved and established the fact that Israel 
was an entire stranger to the sea, did not understand it and did not 
need it (p. 131), he still holds decidedly to “Dan abidest in ships” 
(pp. 132, 220, and especially 174), because it is so written, and, indeed, 
in “one of the best assured parts of the Song of Deborah” (Judges v. 
17). I£ grievous corruptions did not extend to verse 15, perhaps also 
to verse 16, one might venture to hold fast to such a difficult view of 
Dan. Professor Smith shows himself as conservative (p. 392 ff.) in 
vindicating the southern residence of Deborah, and in his objection to 
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rejecting the Jabin narrative from Judges iv. I fear that the harmoniz- 
ing practiced here to reconcile chapters iv. and v. does severe injury to 
the circumstantiality of the account of the battle. It is the same with 
the rejection of my explanation of Josh. xvii. 14-18, and Num. xxxii. 
39, 41 f., that East-Manasseh was first taken possession of from the 
west-of-Jordan land (p. 578). The objection brought against my view 
I have already answered (“ Richter und Samuel,” pp. 36, 87). Numer- 
ous other details might be quoted. Yet this conservative tendency, in 
contrast with the reception of a great number of critical data elsewhere, 
is not altogether to be lamented. The main matter is that the discussion 
is opened, and where it is carried into detail we may always learn much 
from it. I refer especially to Appendixes I. and II. (p. 659 ff.), on 
“*Stade’s Theory of Israel’s Invasion of Western Palestine,” and on 
“The War against Sihon and Og.” The polemic (p. 509 ff.) against 
Professor Cheyne’s essay on the narrative of Sodom (the New Worip 
for 1892, pp. 236-245), will have a peculiar interest for the readers of 
this Review, especially as the critic refers to phenomena in the oil districts 
of North America. For the end of education in the use of criticism for 
the geography of Palestine, this moderate course is certainly far more 
profitable than unconditional acceptance of all its pronouncements. 

As concerns the topography, Professor Smith promises, on p. xiii, 
to proceed more cautiously than the English and even the German in- 
vestigators of recent date. On the whole, he fulfills this pledge, and we 
cannot but be grateful therefor. Space is lacking here to do more than 
mark some instances. Noteworthy is the caution with which (p. 225 ff.) 
the present Khurbet ‘Erma is proposed as the ancient Kirjath Jearim, 
and but little convincing is the defense of the site of :Aid-el-ma as Adul- 
lam (p. 229). The identification of Nar Cheres with Beth-shemesh is 
rejected (p. 174), the former being sought much more in the Vale of 
Ajalon. Ophra, the home of Gideon, remains very obscure ; Conder’s 
identification of it, accepted with a “ perhaps,” with Fer‘ata, southwest 
by west of Shechem, is very unfortunate, it fitting much better to Pir- 
‘athon. The citation from my book (p. 351) does not point that way at 
all. It seems more and more probable to me that Ophra is to be 
sought on the heights of the Wadi Far‘ah, perhaps in the present “Ain- 
el-Far‘ah, where Professor Smith conjectures Pira‘thon. This site is very 
much exposed to the inroads of the Midianites; it makes the campaign 
in Judges vii. and viii. very comprehensible, and is interposed between 
Sichem and Thebez, just as we should expect from Judges ix. Is it 
desirable to seek the site of the Bethulia of the Book of Judith (p. 329) ? 
On p. 406 the question might have been raised whether Josiah’s battle 
was actually fought at Megiddo, or whether the MaydwAov of Herodotus 
gives us an entirely different place. Since the appearance of the vol- 
ume the view has been brought forward that the Jarmuk and not the 
Farka is the Old Testament Jabbok. Wellhausen (“ Israelitische und Jii- 
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dische Geschichte,” 1894, p. 4) does not tell us how the present Jubeihah 
or Ajbéhat, as Professor Smith has heard it, fits the locality Jogbehah 
of Judges viii. 11. Provisionally there seems no reason for giving up 
the old conjecture (pp. 583, 585). Whether Professor Smith makes 
Dan Ja‘an (from the certainly corrupt passage, 2 Sam. xxiv. 6) Danian, 
‘north of Acco, one may doubt, as it is found only on Map I., and lies 
in a quarter which is entirely excluded from consideration. 

We come, finally, to the valuable maps which Mr. J. G. Bartholomew 
of Edinburgh has drawn especially for the work, after the author’s data. 
A map of the Semitic World, II., gives a general view, especially ser- 
viceable for the first chapter of the first book. A small physical sketch 
map (p. 51) shows us at a glance the formation of the Holy Land. A 
large general map of the Holy Land, on the same scale as the German 
map of Fischer and Guthe, about ten miles to an inch, serves as a guide 
to all sections, and is supplemented for the most important field — West 
Palestine, with the Jordan Valley from Hebron to Acco—by three 
maps on a much larger scale, of four miles to an inch. All are very 
finely made and extraordinarily clear. This is due, in part, to the fact 
that they are not crowded with names, and in part to the manner of 
designating heights. Curves of height are drawn through the land in 
divisions of 500 to 1000 English feet, and the distinction between the 
levels is made on the large map by ten different shades of green and 
brown. The clearness of the map is not at all diminished by this color- 
ing, and the land-relief stands out finely. In addition to these curves, 
there are of course numerous separate indications of height; one might 
wish they were more frequent, especially on the slopes of mountains 
and in the Shephelah. It is pleasant to know (p. xvii.) that the author 
and the cartographer are preparing a Bible-Atlas of thirty to forty maps. 
For all non-English readers it is much to be lamented — and every- 
where else as well as here, as in the important publications of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund —that the old English measures (inch, foot and 
mile) are employed instead of the cosmopolitan centimetre, metre, and 
kilometre. When will this limitation disappear ? 

The proof-reading of the book is excellent. I have noted only slight 
errors in Hebrew words on pp. 325, 550, and 560. All in all, this is not 
only an extremely instructive but also a highly readable book, for which 
all persons of culture,‘as well as the world of science, owe the author 
the heartiest thanks. 


Kart Buppe. 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG. 


The Teaching of the Vedas, What Light does it Throw on the Origin and 
Development of Religion? By Maurice Purtures. London Mission, 
Madras. Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 

This is a most melancholy book. At first one is inclined to make 
merry at the author’s expense, but as he reads page after page and finds 
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that each paragraph is artfully constructed to exploit the Mosaic account 
of creation at the cost of the Vedic religion, he becomes vexed, and 
finally saddened, to think that a residence of thirty years as a missionary 
in India should have produced results so vacuous. The author is a 
charlatan. He pretends to a knowledge of Sanskrit, and cannot quote a 
single phrase correctly.. He does not know even the titles of the works 
he cites. Thus, apparently with the idea that Klytemnestra looks more 
scholarly than Clytemnestra, he changes Chandogya regularly to Khan- 
dogya, and enters this absurdity in his index. It is possible, however, 
to write something worth reading in regard to Hindu religions even if 
one does not know Sanskrit. But it is impossible to find anything of 
this nature in “The Teaching of the Vedas.” As an example of the 
pitiable stuff which the author has written “to supply a want long felt 
by missionaries and ministers,” may be given the following extract 
(p. 142): “The Aryans’ infantile notion of sin is forcibly expressed 
in the terms which they use to denote it. Those terms are papa [a 
note here adds the information that Sanskrit papa is Hebrew pasha /}, 
from the root pap to ‘ fall;’ aghas, Greek ayos [sic], enas and amchas 
[sic/], from roots signifying first ‘to go’ and then ‘to go astray.’ . . . 
Sin, therefore, according to the earliest conception of the Aryan [!] 
mind, is a fall from a higher to a lower moral state. . . . What a mar- 
velous confirmation of the Fall of man, mentioned in the third chapter 
of Genesis, we have in the words for ‘sin’!”” The Hindus had but a 
‘feeble sense of sin, however, according to our good missionary, who 
says that when they first appear in the Punjab “their consciousness 
of sin had become more obtuse than it was formerly” (p. 140). The 
missionaries and ministers that are to be benefited by the perusal of 
this work should note also that the Vedic idea that the Creator arose 
from a golden embryo or egg (the wide-spread belief in a “cosmic 
egg ”’), “ probably originated in a dim recollection” of the first chapter 
of Genesis ; for the Hebrew word translated “ moved” (on the face of 
the waters) means “ flutter,” and flutter implies a bird, and bird implies 
an egg! (p. 131). 

The general idea of Rev. Mr. Phillips is that polytheism is always a 
degraded form of monotheism. In fact “ there is no evidence whatever 
of a polytheistic people, when left to themselves, working their way up 
to a monotheistic religion” (p. 111). The Duke of Argyll and Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton are cited as definitive authorities, nor does Max Miiller 
escape, who, indeed, is responsible for a great deal of ignorant interpre- 
tation of his unfortunate “ Hibbert Lectures.” 

But Mr. Phillips is not content with showing that the Vedic religion is 
merely a debased form of Hebrew monotheism. With one bold sweep 
he demolishes “ the hypothesis of evolution or upward progress,” by re- 
marking first that the earlier Vedic literature is more interesting than 
the Brahmanas and Upanishads, “ which, though later in time, show con- 
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siderable decline in thought and style,” and then adding triumphantly, 
“‘ How can this be accounted for on the theory of evolution ?” (p. 28). 

The disheartening part of all this is that such men are missionaries. 
With horizons so narrow, with information so faulty, with a logical sense 
so obtuse, what hope can Christianity have that its servants will ever 
merit more than derision at the hands of the clever and cultured Hindus 
whom they are sent to convert? The author says that he intends to 
write another volume about Hinduism “on the same plan.” May 
Heaven forbid ! 


E. W. Hopkins. 


Bryn Mawr CoLuece. 


Occult Japan, or the Way of the Gods. By Prrcivat Lowe Lt. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Fortunately not all travelers in Japan are mere pleasure-seeking 
tourists, vulgar fault-finders or absurd flatterers. It is to the credit 
of Mr. Lowell that he has endeavored to penetrate the mysterious realm 
of the Japanese mind. He has made careful studies of the Japanese 
brain and its workings, so far as it is possible, and gives in this volume 
the second result of his examination. In his “Soul of the Far East” 
he wrought out his theories and deductions from the materials furnished, 
so to speak, by dead Japanese, analyzing the deposits of mind in 
language, art, religion and social customs. We do not mean to say 
that he did not carefully study the Japanese of the era of Meiji, but 
his main work was that of deduction from data already stored up in 
ages of insular life. His conclusion was, the Japanese have no soul, — 
in the Western depth and sense of that word; they are lacking in a 
sense of personality and individuality ; they are a people without genius 
or mental initiative ; they are borrowers and imitators by inherited in- 
stinct and chronic habit. In his latest volume, however, this keen stu- 
dent of psychology and the phenomena of hypnotism and telepathy has 
put living subjects under the lenses of his close observation. His special 
abilities and training give him a keener insight and subtler powers of 
observation than belong to the ordinary man, or are discoverable else- 
where in the lengthening list of writers on Japan. Amid a heap of 
stupid tourist books, this work comes like ripe fruitage with nourishing 
refreshment. Despite its peculiarities of style, it is a contribution of 
the first order to our understanding of the mind of contemporary Japan. 
Rather, we may say, it is less a picture of the real trend of Japanese 
religious thought than a minute and careful study of states of mind and 
cultus-phenomena which still survive, but are even now evanishing. 

Mr. Lowell, in his witty way, calls attention to the fact that while the 
government in Tokio is carefully repressing every manifestation of 
“barbarous” customs which do not approximate the European standard 
of ideas, the old faith and habits reappear with fresh vigor in remote, 
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or what we might call esoteric localities. Once Buddhism, with its 
powers akin to those both of the cuttle and the jelly fish, absorbed every- 
thing in Shintd, not only renaming its gods and festival days, but taking 
into its gullet also the furniture, architecture, exoteric customs, and 
esoteric procedures. In a word, it not only took under its direction the 
pilgrims and pilgrimages, but taught as part of its vast encyclopedic 
system the doctrine and ritual of god-possession. What the god might 
be — beast, bird, fish or spirit of whatever sort — did not matter. 
When everything in general was god, from the “ sardine’s head” of 
the proverb to the great blue empyrean, and there was no clear demar- 
cation between man and God, mind and matter (Japanese man has no- 
thing but a hazy sense of personality), it was easy both to possess and to 
be possessed. ‘“ Miracles,” in such a mental soil, grow like mushrooms. 
On top of the peak Ontaké, Mr. Lowell saw “ miracles” wrought before 
a sympathetic audience of natives. Over a bank of live coals men 
walked with their bare soles as easily as if on cold asphalt. Esoteri- 
cally, the miracle was a success, but Mr. Lowell noticed that first of all 
the fire had been well cooled and tempered by abundant additions of 
the purifying but heat-destroying material salt ; while the thickness and 
hardness of the Japanese peasant’s sole are sufficient for the coinage of 
a proverb. Furthermore the thickness of the skull of the average Ja- 
panese “pudding face” is very formidable. Water, also, as well as 
fire, is a good medium for the preparation of one who wishes to be an 
incarnation of such deities as abound in the air, earth and water of 
Japan, and the bathing and lustrations are described with more wit 
than solemnity by the lively author. He also tells us of the pilgrimage 
and the pilgrim’s clubs, and gives his own version of what Shinto is. 
Other “ miracles” that he witnessed lay in the trance of god-possession, 
in which women generally, but occasionally men, enter. He also saw 
men walk over sword-blades, and tells us about various other “ miracles,” 
which are not calculated to impress us with the moral value of Shintd 
as a religion. 

If Mr. Lowell’s theory be true that the Japanese mind is emptied of 
all or nearly all sense of personality, then we can see how it is so easily 
capable of discharging the mind of all content, which makes trance either 
of the hypnotic or of the possession sort. Hypnotism, as we regard it, 
is not at all common in Japan; nor is the so-called Japanese spiritual- 
ism similar to that among us. Instead of the dead man or woman 
rapping, tipping tables, writing or verbally communicating, it is in all 
Japanese cases a god that answers the questions propounded by the 
priest or other properly accredited representative of Shintd or Bud- 
dhism. But then Shintd gods — there are many score millions and pos- 
sibly billions of them — do so occupy the regions devoted to the abodes 
of gods that there is no room for spirits purely human. Hence, until 
some provision is made in the unseen world for ancestors or relatives, 
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who are simply man-soul and nothing more, it is not likely that Japan 
will be troubled with our sort of spiritualism or spiritualists. Beside 
the brilliant author’s description of shrines, ritual and the varied phe- 
nomena of Japanese religious life, he also gives his own ideas of nou- 
mena, and from what is known or has been thought to be established in 
psychology, he throws great light upon the movements of the Japanese 
mind, either as brought under: the influence of their own cults, or as 
studied in the light of the “ newest of the sciences.” 

There is little or no suggestion of constructiveness about Mr. Lowell’s 
book, and whether to classify it under the head of entertaining and pop- 
ular, or of real “ science,” might puzzle others beside one of “ the three 
great librarians” whom our country is said to have. To the reviewer, 
Mr. Lowell’s book furnishes strong proofs of the need of the Japanese to 
study their own mind even more than they study, in order to decant and 
appropriate, that of the West; and of the possibility that Shintd, purged 
of its accretions, sublimated from its superstitions, and vitalized by 
Christianity, may further educate the Japanese people. Neither ances- 
tor-worship nor the making of gods out of men, nor the fraud and su- 
perstition which priests and politicians make use of in the name of the 
Kami, are at all necessary to the God-way. 


Wiuram Ex.iot GRIFris. 
Irnaca, N. Y. 


The Religions of Japan. -By W. E. Grirris, D. D. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1895. 


When that classic of hierology, Saussaye’s ‘“ Religionsgeschichte,” de- 
voted a single page, based on obsolete sources, to Shinto, and omitted 
all mention of Japanese Confucianism and Buddhism, it exactly repre- 
sented the knowledge of the time concerning these religions. But during 
the last fifteen years specialists in Japan have published a mass of origi- 
nal and accurate material which Dr. Griffis in this volume is the first to 
utilize in a comprehensive account of Japanese religions. The book 
should come into general and immediate use, and it must be the point of 
departure for all subsequent workers, to whom the bibliography alone 
will prove invaluable. While the view-point is distinctly Christian, the 
Christianity is that new kind which does justice to the profound and 
august declaration of principle, “1 came not to destroy, but to fulfill,” 
words which form the motto of the book. The treatment is intentionally 
untechnical, and therefore it points to the need of a rigidly scientific 
handbook on each of the religions here sketched in this one volume, while 
preparing the way for such a work. 

In order to correct a natural though wholly false notion that the re- 
ligions here described are but weak imitations of their continental origi- 
nals, it will be well to specify some of the characteristic notions intro- 
duced. At the very outset of this treatment of Shinto appears something 
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which even the specialist in religion probably supposed did not exist 
further east than India, viz., phallicism, of which the author plainly 
knows more than he can tell in a work destined to general circulation. 
Meanwhile he refers inquirers to a monograph, entitled “ Phallicism in 
Japan,” by the writer of this review, now ready at the University of 
Chicago Press: This phallic phase alone would sharply distinguish Shinto 
from any cult hitherto heard of in China. An interesting account is 
then given of the fusion of Mikadoism — belief in the Mikado’s divinity 
—with the sun-worship of the subjugated races; thus was made that 
compound of ancestor and nature worship which has ever since consti- 
tuted Shinto. Some very peculiar myths and rituals are next described, 
and then that state of arrested development into which Shinto was 
thrown by the advent of Buddhism. 

Even that quintessence of conservatism known as Confucianism failed 
to preserve its precise form among the innovating Japanese. Here the 
intense nationalism of the governing and thinking class — the Samurai 
— caused a transfer of emphasis from the filial piety dominant in China 
to that loyalty which has been regnant in Japan from the very first 
even to this present. The well known “ five relations” which must 
everywhere form the substance of Confucianism are sketched by Dr. 
Griffis, and, much to their disadvantage, contrasted with their analogues 
in Christianity. This contrast of the two religions on the common 
ground of ethics proves very instructive from the comparative view- 
point. The lack of exact equivalents in Japahese for the familiar terms 
“ brother ” and “chastity” is equally undeniable and significant. Not 
less so, the author might have added, is the lack of any equivalents for 
the imprecatory terms, so varied and familiar, of our own Christian 
English. 

Not less peculiar to the Japanese does insular Buddhism appear, for 
here all divergences from the Indian and Chinese forms can be charac- 
terized as universalistic and democratic. The propaganda of Buddhism 
in Japan was marked as usual by a beginning in the court and a subse- 
quent extension largely by adoption of local beliefs. In this way there 
arose the sect Rydbu, “ double-faced,” so popular through the centuries 
until recent politico-religious reform “ purified” the Shinto shrines of 
their Buddhist invaders. Five of the nine Buddhist sects imported 
from China have wholly disappeared, while three are still important. 
These latter are the philosophic and pantheistic Tendai, the mystic and 
esoteric Shingon, and the quietist Zen. Still more interesting are the 
Japanese inventions, the Jédé in part, and the Shinshu and Nichiren alto- 
gether. That the last resembles Romanism will surprise none, but the anal- 
ogy of Shinshu to Protestantism will certainly prove new to most West- 
ern readers. Not only did this sect devise such ideas as justification by 
faith alone, instantaneous conversion and sanctification, scripture reading, 
morality the proof of faith, and home and foreign missions ; it utterly 
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rejected penance, fasting, pilgrimages, monasticism, celibacy and amu- 
lets. It forms by far the largest sect in Japan, and seems capable of 
further reform under the recent influence of Christianity. Borrowing 
from Christianity is excluded by the single fact — not to mention inter- 
nal evidence — that the Buddhist Luther, Shinran Shonin, promulgated 
his doctrine in 1203 a. p., the great German reformer being yet un- 
born. Here, beyond a peradventure, is material for comparative religion 
of the most promising kind. Dr. Griffis’ chapter entitled “ Japanese 
Buddhism in its Missionary Development” shows how Japanese civili- 
zation, both for weal and woe, was chiefly the product of Buddhism. 
Chapters entitled “ A Century of Roman Christianity ” and the resulting 
“ Two Centuries of Silence,” i. e. exclusion of all adventurers, religious 
and civil, close the work. 

Correction seems needed in the following points. Shamanism is not 
synonymous with animism, nor a more exact term, as used or stated on 
pp- 15,16. The amulet belongs to magic, and not to fetichism, as stated 
on p. 24. The hut for the dying, mentioned on p. 85, should, according 
to Kojiki, p. 97, be hut for the dead, or mourning-hut, and besides the 
dead-hut and the parturition-hut, mention should have been made of 
the coition-hut, four times referred to in the Kojiki. Confucius is wrongly 
represented, on p. 103, as a student of the Hsiao King, which records 
his own conversations with a disciple. To the list of the King given 
here, the Li Ki should be added. The predication of “ almost universal 
agreement ” as to the monotheism of the pre-Confucian faith, on p- 103, 
cannot be left unchallenged, while C. P. Tiele and A. Réville hold an oppo- 
site view. On p. 160, Shaka — Japanese for Sakya—is said to be of 
the Muni clan, instead of the Sakyaclan. On p. 279, for Fudo should 
be substituted Kwannon, an altogether different deity, as every one in 
Japan knows. A second edition will probably soon afford an opportu- 
nity for the correction of these slight errors in detail. 


Epmunp Bucktey. 
University oF CHIcaco. 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. First Series. The Fundamental 

Institutions. By the late W. Ropertson Situ, M. A., LL. D., professor 

of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. New edition, revised through- 

out by the author. 8vo, pp. xiv, 507. London: Adam & Charles Black. 

1894. 

This posthumous edition of Professor Smith’s work was prepared for 
the press by Mr. J. S. Black, who took an important part also in the 
preparation of the first edition. It is matter of lasting regret that the 
failure of Professor Smith’s health made it impossible for him to bring 
out the Second and Third Series of Burnett Lectures, delivered in March, 
1890, and December, 1891. In these he completed his treatment of 
institutions by the discussion of feasts and priesthoods, considered the 
gods and myths of Semitic heathenism, and the whole subject of re- 
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ligious belief so far as it is not directly involved in the observances of 
daily religious life, and examined the part that Semitic religion has 
played in universal history ; this, at least, is the programme that he gives 
in his first lecture. It would have been most interesting and valuable 
to have these points treated by such a master of the subject as Pro- 
fessor Smith had shown himself to be. But his health began to fail in 
1890, and in his last years he was unable to do more than prepare the 
second edition of “The Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” and 
arrange the materials for a new edition of “The Religion of the Sem- 
ites.” These materials he handed over to Mr. Black a fortnight before 
his death, and they have been introduced by the latter into the text, 
together with some adjustments which the author was known to have 
contemplated. 

The new material in the second edition presents no important modi- 
fication of the author’s views, but serves only to illustrate and defend 
his positions. In one paragraph (pp. 81-83) he has some trenchant 
observations on the nature of Semitie deities. Most inquirers into Sem- 
itie religion, as he rightly remarks, have begun by an investigation of 
the nature of the gods, and have tried to connect each god with some 
class of things over which he presides; thus they suppose gods of rain, 
thunder, war, love and the like.: Professor Smith, as is well known, 
begins with the study of religious customs and institutions, holding these 
to be the basis of all religious systems. He describes the gods as form- 
ing part of the social system, as closely bound to the land, and acting 
as parents, tribal chiefs and kings. To this presentation it may be 
objected that it does not tell us what the gods could do for their wor- 
shipers, inasmuch as the ancients asked from their deities many things, 
such as fruitful seasons, children and health, which no child asked from 
his father, and no subject from his king. He answers that the wor- 
shiper sought the god’s help in all things that were held to be beyond 
human power, and that he addressed himself to any deity with whom he 
was in friendly relations, that is, ordinarily, to his national or tribal 
deity; that the god’s power was thought of not indeed as unlimited, but 
as very great and as applicable to all sorts of things; that the god who 
was prayed to for rain was not necessarily a rain-god, — primitive Semi- 
tism not having reached that stage of polytheism which assigns to each 
deity a distinct department of nature. ‘To say,” he adds, “that a 
god who can make rain is necessarily an elemental power associated 
with the clouds and the sky is as absurd as to say that Hera was the 
goddess of Love when she borrowed the girdle of Aphrodite. This is 
a very obvious remark, but it knocks on the head a great deal that has 
been written about Semitic religion.” Professor Smith’s position on this 
point appears to be supported in the main by the old Babylonian-As- 
syrian, Hebrew and Arabian documents. Bel, Ishtar, Ashur, Yahweh 
and the Arabian tribal deities are appealed to by their worshipers for 
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help in all the circumstances of life. Yahweh has been variously de- 
scribed as a god of storm, of battle and of justice, and Old Testament 
passages may be adduced in support of all these views and of many 
others ; the fact is, that he is the national god, and at any particular 
time those qualities and functions are ascribed to him which the national 
consciousness and needs demanded. He is one thing to Jephthah, 
another to the Second Isaiah, and still another to the author of Psalm 
li. The same thing may be said of Ishtar, of the Pheenician Baal and 
of the Moabite Kemosh. They are the protectors and guides of their 
peoples at all times and for all things. The Hebrew teraphim also 
seem to have been protectors of the family. Professor Smith confines 
his remark to the Semitic peoples. Elsewhere the development was 
different: the Greeks elaborated a true pantheon, in which each deity 
had a specific character, and the Romans and Chinese seem to have 
retained the old demons or spirits with individual functions. The Sem- 
ites never reached the pantheon stage, —the Semitic gods are inter- 
changeable, — nor, with the exception of the Babylonians (who may 
have borrowed it), did they have a well-formed spirit-cult. It is import- 
ant to observe that Smith’s discussion in this volume is confined to the 
clan-stage of society, a period of incipient civilization when social cul- 
ture had already fashioned anthropomorphic and friendly tribe deities. 
If he had begun at an earlier stage, his treatment would doubtless have 
been different. Much that he says. applies only to the later period of 
social development. 

Among minor points it may be mentioned that the author adheres. to 
his opinion that the ashera of the Old Testament is simply a tree or a 
post, and that there was no Canaanite goddess called Ashera. The fact, 
he observes, that in the old Hebrew cultus every altar had its ashera 
indicates that the sacred pole was regarded as a general symbol of deity ; 
in one or two late passages, as Judges iii. 7, the Asherim, he thinks, may 
be looked on as female partners of the Baalim; the mention of the 
“ prophets of the Ashera,” in 1 Kings xviii. 19 (omitted in verses 22, 
40), he takes to be a late interpolation. On the other hand, the exist- 
ence of a Babylonian goddess Ashrat-Ashera seems to be proved by 
the Amarna inscriptions. This Babylonian reading, says Professor Smith, 
whatever its value may be, cannot overbear the plain evidence of the 
Old Testament. There seems, however, to be no necessity for regarding 
the two lines of evidence as antagonistic. ‘“ Ashera” was a sacred pole 
for the Hebrews, and a goddess for the Babylonians, and not improbably 
for the Canaanites. A plausible explanation of the two uses of the term 
is given by Ohnefalsch-Richter in his recent work on Cyprus: the post 
was originally the goddess, and was called by her name. At a later 
time she became independent of the idol; the Hebrews had the earlier 
usage, the Babylonians the later. 

The “ Religion of the Semites” is a noble crown of its author’s work. 
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Cut off in the flower of his manhood (he was only forty-six years old 
when he died), he has yet made contributions of a high order to the 
history of Semitic religious and social life, and to the general history of 
religions. His dismissal from his chair at Aberdeen turned out, as far 
as we can see, to be no disadvantage to the cause of religious science; it 
left him free to pursue his investigations undisturbed by the necessity of 
proving his orthodoxy at every step. The first fruit of his conflict with 
the General Assembly of the Free Church was his admirable volume on 
the Old Testament, full of clear and temperate exposition, and enriched, 
in the second edition, with an acute discussion of the constitution of the 
Psalter. This was speedily followed by the companion volume on the 
prophets, of which the only fault (by many regarded rather as a virtue) 
is its indisposition to recognize the points of similarity between the re- 
ligious history of the Israelites and that of other peoples. About the 
same time he was made general editor of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” the character of the religious articles in which he was thus enabled 
to control. He secured contributors in sympathy with scientific methods, 
and himself contributed many valuable articles. It was in one of these 
articles that he first published his important view of the ideas involved 
in early sacrifice. Soon after leaving Aberdeen he was called to Cam- 
bridge, where he was first professor, then librarian and then again pro- 
fessor. Here he wrote his “Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,” 
in which he applied to early Semitic life, with great learning and ability, 
the principles of social constitution worked out by McLennan and others. 
The book offers important material for the history of the growth of the 
family ; of it Professor Néldeke has said that nothing had for a long 
time so interested and stirred him. The invitation to deliver the Bur- 
nett lectures at Aberdeen furnished Smith with the occasion to put into 
shape his researches in primitive Semitic religious history. The first 
series, delivered in October, 1888, and published a year later, was re- 
ceived with marked consideration by all persons interested in Semitic 
and general religious study. It was in fact revolutionary in its teaching. 
It not only attacked the subject from a new point, but also presented a 
novel, and to many persons a startling, theory of the primitive idea of 
sacrifice, — that it was a communal feast, a joint partaking of food by 
the deity and his worshipers, whereby a renewal of the common life was 
effected, and thus a strengthening or reéstablishment of friendly rela- 
tions. The slain beast, according to this view, is not a victim which 
suffers the punishment due to the sinner, but a sacred animal akin to 
the god and the man, and furnishing to both the nutriment of its sacred 
blood ; and the blood effects atonement not by satisfying justice and 
averting wrath, but by warming in the divine veins the natural feeling 
of friendliness toward the human kinsman. The bearing of this theory 
on the New Testament idea of sacrifice, and on the conception of piacu- 
lar offering everywhere is obvious. This is not the place to examine it 
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in detail, but there can be no doubt that it offers a satisfactory explana- 
tion of many of the phenomena involved. The whole volume, full of 
easily handled learning and keen intelligence, is extraordinarily sugges- 
tive, worthy to stand alongside of Tylor’s “ Primitive Culture” as a 
contribution to the construction of the religious history of man, 

The actual additions to our knowledge of Semitic religious life made 
by Professor Smith are great. Of no less importance is the impulse 
which he gave to research. His clear exposition makes the grounds of 
his conclusions intelligible, and the thoroughness and precision of his 
methods of investigation stimulate inquiry. He has shown also in his 
own person that one may be sincerely devout without accepting the 
whole of the current religious creed. He left Aberdeen because his 
opinion respecting the origin of the books of the Old Testament seemed 
to his coreligionists to be incompatible with the position of a theological 
teacher. A few years, however, appear to have produced a change of 
mind — perhaps we should say a change of heart — in the Free Church. 
He returned to Aberdeen, not long after, to deliver in the halls of his 
own university these lectures, which were certainly not less free in tone 
than the utterances that occasioned his expulsion. It seems probable 
that he had much to do with the production of this change. Those who 
knew him would rather believe that orthodoxy was wrong in rejecting 
him than that he was-wrong in rejecting orthodoxy. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Foundations of Belief: Being Notes Introductory to the Study of 
Theology. By the Right Hon. ARTHUR JAmEs Ba.trour. New York 
and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


This is one of the most interesting and peculiar of recent books. It 
has attracted much attention, aside from its merits, from the political 
prominence of the author and from the support which it is thought to 
give, by implication at least, to certain theological views. The unpreju- 
diced reader, however, cannot fail to notice the apparently top-heavy 
condition which will result when the theological system implied or hinted 
at in the closing chapters shall have been developed upon the structure 
already prepared as a foundation. 

In Part I. Mr. Balfour demonstrates the utter inadequacy of Natu- 
ralism as a world-philosophy, and depicts with striking effect the de- 
plorable results to which it inevitably leads ; in the chapters immediately 
succeeding, the insufficiency of Idealism is likewise shown ; then he turns 
his own method against itself with suicidal results, and disposes of Ra- 
tionalism as a means of reaching a satisfactory basis of belief. The 
ground being thus clear, even of the instrumentality through which the 
clearance was accomplished, the way is open for the advent of Authority 
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as the only satisfactory foundation. The author finds this equally neces- 
sary and valid in science, philosophy and religion, — reason, as he uses 
the term at least, being reduced to the function of the commentator, 
valuable in adjustment and interpretation, but powerless of itself to 
reach reality. 

Interesting and suggestive as the book is as a whole, and helpful to 
all as certain portions of it must be, we doubt if it can be thoroughly 
satisfying to any except those of the high intuitional or a priori type 
of mind. Mr. Balfour’s criticism of Naturalism, in his limitation of 
the word, is thorough and decisive. As the opposite of Supernatural- 
ism, however, the term is by no means, as he makes it, substantially 
synonymous with Positivism. He seems to attribute, too, to the theories 
and explanations of ethical and spiritual facts which this system pre- 
sents, a decisiveness by no means warranted. Natural Selection, or any 
other method of development, has never explained adequately the origin 
of the moral faculty. In pointing out the divergence of ideas as to 
what is right and wrong, evolutionists have often ignored the real ques- 
tion, the origin of the distinction itself; and efforts to account for it 
on the basis of utility have resulted either in avoiding the real issue or 
in smuggling in the very factor which it is sought to explain. Ih re- 
gard to the problem of the “Freedom of the Will,” naturalistic Deter- 
minism comes nearer to realizing its aims; yet, as Martineau, Lotze and 
others, in their discussions of ethics, have clearly shown, though we give 
all possible weight to its arguments, there is still room for Freedom as 
a logical and consistent postulate. It is, at least, an equally tenable 
theory. 

In Part II., Mr. Balfour shows that Idealism can never reach reality 
logically, — either the idealism, the inevitable outcome of the sensa- 
tional theory of knowledge, which we may describe as subjective ideal- 
ism without a subject, or the transcendental idealism of Kant’s success- 
ors. But however successful his arguments may be, and in the case 
of the former at least there can be no question of their validity, they 
do not apply to the philosophy usually termed “ objective idealism,” 
which recognizes a finite actuality outside the mind, — certain manifes- 
tations of the Infinite which we call the material world, which yet do 
not become reality till they are apprehended by the human spirit. 

The author’s discussion of “ Philosophy and Rationalism ”’ is less sat- 
isfactory. If we take the latter term in its narrowest sense of mere 
ratiocination, and further admit with Mr. Balfour that the practical 
consequences of Naturalism which he has depicted are simply rational- 
ism “ applied with pitiless consistency to the whole circuit of belief,” 
then his conclusions may be justified. But certainly we are not con- 
strained either logically or historically to take this view. Mr. Balfour 
himself speaks of “ rationalists who are not also naturalists ;” and surely 
Rationalism is not limited to one theory of sense-perception or to one 
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kind of experience for its data; indeed the relative validity of various 
kinds of experience would seem to be the very question at issue, on 
which true Rationalism seeks to render a decision. In fact, if Natu- 
ralism, or Positivism, be Rationalism, then the only alternative is Super- 
naturalism, which would seem to many to be not far from a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

The ground thus becomes clear for the introduction of the author’s 
positive thought, which begins with an elaboration of one of the principal 
ideas of his former work, “ A Defence of Philosophie Doubt,” the dis- 
tinction between the “causes and grounds of belief.” Space forbids 
detailed examination of the conclusions which he draws from the appli- 
cation of this distinction, certainly in itself true and valid. His ten- 
dency, however, is to underrate the province and work of Reason. 
While many beliefs which seem the result of reason are, in reality, the 
result of authority, the converse is also true, that much which seems the 
product of authority is really the product of reason. Much to which 
Mr. Balfour refers as authoritative from education, law, custom, and we 
might add sometimes prejudice even, is in reality a part of what Dr. 
Hedge called the “funded reason of humanity.” The superior dignity 
of Reason, too, as the interpreter and often the final arbiter of belief, 
and the conclusion which the author draws from these and other facts 
concerning the Divine Reason and “ authority,” as its mode of operation, 
seem to attest its supremacy. 

Rationalism, as Mr. Balfour uses the word, being thus no more com- 
petent to reach reality, or to establish any ultimate principles in the 
realm of science than in the realm of morals and religion, it follows, 
then, that we may receive the teachings of authority in all these spheres 
alike, as of equal validity and truth. Here is the climax of that por- 
tion of the book which is strictly introductory to Theology, and the foun- 
dation also of whatever theological ideas are developed or implied in 
the closing chapters. “The first and most elementary principle which 
ought to guide us in framing any provisional scheme of unification,” says 
the author, “is to decline to draw any distinction between different 
classes of belief where no relevant distinction can, as a matter of fact, 
be discovered.” His complaint is that those who have “asked us to 
acquiesce in the guidance of the non-rational principle ” [i. e. in science } 
“require us arbitrarily to narrow down the impulses to the almost ani- 
mal instincts which lie at the root of our judgments about material phe- 
nomena.” The conclusion is then, expressed more positively, that prac- 
tical experience is equally valid whether it be of things material or of 
things spiritual. Many will, no doubt, accept this conclusion who reach 
it by a somewhat different method ; it is a conclusion, in fact, to which 
the so-called rationalistic method has led many of the greatest minds of 
the present day and of all time. 

Of the general influence of the entire work it may be said that, like 
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many others, it will serve to strengthen the foundations of Natural Re- 
ligion rather than any special system of belief; perhaps, after all, this 
may have been the chief aim of the author. The style is a model of 
popular philosophic writing. The thought is always clear and coherent, 
though often subtle and profound, while frequent use of metaphors and 
other figures, which both please and illustrate, adds piquancy and power. 
Abundantly suggestive, the book cannot fail at least to stimulate the 
thought of every reader in his quest for ultimate truth. 


Gero. CrosweLL CRESSEY. 
Satem, Mass. 


Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. Par H. Tatne. Tome II. 
Le Régime Moderne. Pp. xv., 406. Paris, 1894. 


Although Taine did not live to finish his great work on “The Making 
of Modern France,” comparatively little was left wanting to its comple- 
tion. His plan, as originally projected, was to have included a survey, 
comprehensive and detailed, of modern society and the modern spirit 
under all its aspects similar to the survey of the “Ancien Régime” 
given in his introductory volume. To qualify himself for this labor, he 
had, among other preparatory studies, traveled five times all over France. 
The knowledge that his years were numbered had long since obliged 
him to give up this vast enterprise, but he still hoped to furnish a con- 
cluding section on the ‘“ modern environment,” embodying his ripest 
views on the forces that are actually determining the future, not of France 
only, but of civilized society in general. Even as so limited, the plan 
was not to be carried out. This, as well as another contemplated section 
on the family in modern France, has remained unwritten. The sixth 
volume, as we have it, consists of an account, filling nearly three hun- 
dred pages, of Church and Education as reorganized by Napoleon, and 
as at present constituted under the Republican government. It is second 
in interest to none of its predecessors, and for some readers may surpass 
them all. ‘True, we have not here the vivid and varied picturesqueness 
of the Ancien Régime, with its social, literary, and philosophic fascina- 
tion, its splendor at the summit and its squalor at the base; nor the 
tragic terror and piteousness of the Revolution; nor, except by glimpses, 
the colossal all-absorbing personality of Napoleon. But, on the other 
hand, we have subjects of present and pressing reality, destined as time 
goes on to become stronger rather than weaker in their hold on our 
imaginations, treated by a consummate master of ideas and of words, 
and fraught with more suggestiveness than he may have suspected him- 
self. 9 
Taine worked hard to free himself from prejudices and limitations. 
In this, as most of his readers are aware, he was not altogether success- 
ful; and this also to most of his readers is scarcely a matter of regret. 


~ One feels that his powerful faculties ran naturally into certain channels, 
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and could only produce their full effect when placed under definite re- 
strictions. All the more necessary is it that before registering his con- 
clusions we should note what, in the language of current criticism, would 
be called his personal equation. At an early age Taine adopted and 
carried to excess the favorite French method of deducing innumerable 
consequences from a single principle or cause. The national bias, cor- 
rected to some extent in his contemporaries by Eclecticism, was in him 
strengthened still further by the study of Condillac and o: Hegel. His 
ideal in philosophy was to deduce the whole universe ivom a single 
“eternal axiom.” In social science his axiomata media were at first 
such permanent physical causes as climate and race; in his later years 
far more prominence is assigned to great historical phenomena like 
Roman Imperialism, or to great intellectual phenomena like the eighteenth 
century philosophy. Taine first tried his method on the history of Eng- 
lish literature, and more generally on the constitution of the English 
genius, with results that do not concern us here. The important thing is 
to note that his English studies left an impress on his mode of think- 
ing, the depth of which did not reveal itself at once. In estimating 
this element we have to consider not what English thought is now, but 
what it was in the fifties, strongly individualistic with a violent prejudice 
against militarism, centralization, state interference, and compulsion in 
every form, an unlimited faith in free private enterprise, voluntary associa- 
tion, and the admirable self-adjusting machinery of supply and demand. 
Taine, when he first imbibed these lessons, seems to have thought that 
they were good for England, but not for France. Even after the out- 
break of the Franco-German war he wrote, “ La France a trouvé son 
assiette.” If I remember rightly, he gave it as his deliberate opinion 
that, so far, French society was the best thing the world had yet in- 
vented. It remained to .be seen what America and Australia might 
produce in another century. Whether it was the loss of territory, the 
Commune, the fierce party strife of the seventies, a new and profounder 
study of the great Revolution, or simply prolonged reflection that dissi- 
pated his optimism, I know not, but in a few years it had vanished. 
Where others saw only signs of returning prosperity, he saw the seeds 
of further national decay. His feelings towards the republic, which he 
regarded as a new Jacobin despotism, were thoroughly hostile ; while 
his philosophy separated him as profoundly from the Catholic monarch- 
ists. What wonder, then, if the English ideas, hitherto pressed down 
below the threshold of consciousness, now surged up and filled the whole 
mental receptacle left vacant by political convictions? Thus it has come 
about that the same Taine who wrote the history of English literature 
too much from the standpoint of French taste, has written about French 
institutions perhaps too like an Englishman. His hostility to the pro- 
tective spirit is as steady as Buckle’s and more searching ; he denounces 
the Revolution with less passionate rhetoric, but not with less acrimony 
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than Burke; to him, as to Seeley, Napoleon is the incarnation of evil ; 
he is more irreconcilable to the Roman Catholic Church than Carlyle or 
Froude, and as great an enemy to state education as Herbert Spencer. 

The personal equation very seriously affects his whole theory of Chris- 
tianity in its relations to modern civilization, and more particularly to 
French society. Taine could not himself be called a Christian. To the 
last he neither believed in a personal God, nor, presumably, in a future 
life ; nor does it seem likely that he, with his French straightforward- 
ness, would ever have accepted those doctrines as the allegorical expres- 
sion of philosophical truths. But unlike most other modern rationalists 
he firmly believed, and did not hesitate to express his conviction, that 
during the last eighteen centuries all that is morally good among the 
races professing Christianity has proceeded from their religion; that 
every decline of religion has been accompanied by a relapse into Pagan- 
ism ; that without religion, self-devotion must remain forever impossible, 
— at least to the mass of mankind. At the bottom of this conviction lay 
another conviction, which comes to the surface here and there in his 
lighter as well as in his more serious writings, that human beings are 
imperfectly tamed gorillas ; and it harmonized well with the passion for 
simplification which, as I have said, made him refer all phenomena to 
the fewest possible causes. Apart from the improbability that a race of 
ferocious egoists could have worked out such a religion as Christianity 
by their own unaided efforts, one is struck by the arbitrary and hasty 
generalization that ascribes the corruption of Rome under Augustus and 
Tiberius, of Italy during the Renaissance, of England — should it not 
be of the English court ? — under the Restoration, and of France under 
the Convention and the Directory, to the absence of religion (p. 118). 
According to the evidence of Taine himself, the mass of the French 
people, including the Parisians, continued profoundly Catholic all through 
the Revolution (p. 148) ; and the moral tone of French society can hardly 
have been worse than in the latter part of the sixteenth century. In 
all the instances named, civil war suggests itself as a much more obvious 
antecedent of whatever immorality prevailed, irreligion being rather a 
codrdinate effect than a cause. 

However this may be, it remains none the less true that for nearly 
a century past the Roman Catholic Church has become increasingly 
estranged from modern French life and thought ; and the causes of this 
estrangement are exhibited by Taine with a master hand. Napoleon 
himself, at most a deist, believed profoundly in the necessity and expe- 
diency of religious faith, and strove to utilize it as an instrument for 
extending his domination from the bodies to the minds and hearts of 
men. In this spirit he framed the Concordat. By that celebrated treaty 
the authority of the Pope was exalted to a pitch unparalleled in ecclesi- 
astical history, but perfectly in harmony with the whole drift of Catholic 
evolution ; and a somewhat similar authority was conceded to the bishops 
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over the lower clergy. But Napoleon, who hoped to rivet the Church 
more firmly than ever to the State, was singularly deceived in his caleu- 
lation. The substitution of very niggardly stipends for the immense 
revenues taken from them by the Revolution, and the bitter reflection 
that a similar support was extended to Protestant pastors and Jewish 
rabbis, alienated the clergy from the home government, while the new 
hierarchical system drew them ever more closely to Rome. Hence the 
rapid rise of Ultramontanism, culminating in the Vatican decrees of 
1870. 

All that the French Church has lost in wealth and outward splendor 
has been more than made good by the moral transformation of its 
chiefs. Instead of the indolent, voluptuous, half-skeptical prelate of the 
old régime, showing himself only at rare intervals in his diocese to pre- 
side as a merely ornamental figure at some great official celebration, 
we find a zealous, hard-worked, frugal administrator, totally absorbed in 
religious duties and pastoral cares, generally of humble birth and not 
ashamed of his origin, who has worked his way up from the ranks, 
earning each step in the ascent by exceptional ability and devotion. 
What reverence is paid a dignitary of this type appears from an anec- 
dote related to Taine by an eye-witness of the occurrence. Towards 
the close of the Second Empire, on board a steamer on Lake Leman, a 
celebrated French bishop was seen talking to two ladies, who stood 
while he remained seated. In the course of the conversation he took a 
roll out of his pocket and began eating it, occasionally giving them a 
morsel. ‘ From your hands, monseigneur,” exclaimed one of the ladies, 
“it is almost the sacrament.” Fénelon or Bossuet, observes Taine, 
would have thought the compliment almost sacrilegious (p. 88). 

Not only is the Church held together by an admirably organized 
hierarchy, it is also supported at the base by the multitudinous members 
of the religious orders, devoted body and soul to its interests, and com- 
pletely detached from the world. In these orders there are now over 
30,000 men, a number not greater in proportion to the population than 
the males bound by monastic vows in 1789, but animated by a totally 
different spirit. At that period two thirds were unwilling captives ; 
now all remain as they are by their own free choice. But of nuns there 
are over 127,000; that is to say, while in 1789 there were 28 nuns to 
10,000 women, in 1878 there were 67 (pp. 111,112). As Taine ob- 
serves, with grim humor, in these communities and in them alone, the 
Social Contract of Rousseau has been thoroughly realized. They are 
formed solely by the voluntary agreement of their members, those only 
being admitted the depth and sincerity of whose vocation has been as- 
sured by protracted and graduated trials, while their government is 
democratic to this extent that their superiors are chosen by the suffrage 
of their subordinates. Whether so powerful a popular element may 
not ultimately react with revolutionary consequences against the mon- 
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archical despotism of the secular priesthood, and against a system that 
appropriates its highest office to the Italian nation, is a question that 
suggests itself to Taine’s readers, though apparently it did not occur to 
Taine himself. 

Something at any rate must be done, if the Roman Church, if Chris- 
tianity in any form, is to retain a hold on the mass of the French people. 
Side by side with the statistics of the religious orders, we have other 
statistics concerning the religion of the laity which tell a very different 
tale. During the eighteenth century, the number of Easter communicants 
in a French parish amounted to about half the population, that is, prac- 
tically all who were able to go. In Paris the proportion is now one in 
twenty of the whole population ; in the provinces perhaps one in ten, or 
even more, but in any case not more than a small minority of the peo- 
ple (p. 147 f.). The cloistered training and rigorous discipline of the 
clergy withdraw them from the action of public opinion; public opinion 
itself falls more and more under the influence of modern science, the 
effect of which, according to Taine, is to make belief in Catholic dogmas 
impossible. He particularly mentions transubstantiation as a dogma 
that “‘makes the reconciliation of faith and science forever impossible ” 
(p. 142) ; but it is hard to understand how from his point of view it 
should be more difficult of digestion than the belief in immaterial exist- 
ence. There is a curiously English flavor about one passage anticipating 
an ultimate reconciliation between Protestantism, or the religion of the 
Bible, and Science (p. 141); and the author showed his practical confi- 
dence in that way out of the difficulty by having his children brought up 
as Protestants ; but with his intimate knowledge of the French character, 
he could scarcely expect that the example would be widely followed. 

The section entitled /’ £cole constitutes a formidable indictment of the 
whole French scholastic system through all three grades of university, 
secondary, and primary education; and here the condemnation comes 
from one who has not only studied the evil effects of the machine from 
the outside, but who as learner, professor, and examiner has himself 
experienced them from within. The substance of Taine’s criticism is 
that any training other than what the laws of supply and demand, if 
left to themselves, would provide, fails always to give the preparation 
really required for success in the various professions and for the conduct 
of life as a whole; while state education is always in danger of being 
perverted into an instrument of government by the party in power. Such 
indeed was the avowed purpose of Napoleon, who discouraged private 
schools to the utmost. In this as in other respects the restored mon- 
archy followed suit, and the educational freedom granted in 1850 re- 
dounded only to the advantage of the Church, which has proved a 
scarcely less formidable competitor to private enterprise than the State. 
Here statistics speak eloquently. In 1887, the state schools were at- 
tended by 89,000 pupils, the church schools by 73,000 pupils; while 
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the private establishments, which in 1815 still numbered 1255, educat- 
ing 39,000 boys, had by that date dwindled to 302, with 20,174 pupils 
(p. 253 f.). On the evils that result from herding young lads together 
by the hundred in gloomy barracks without a vestige of home-life, and 
in absolute seclusion from the world, Taine speaks with authority and 
reason; but his attack on the modern cram-system, however just in it- 
self, applies to other countries, where the Napoleonic régime cannot be 
made responsible, as in France, for its introduction. His remarks on 
the desirability of leaving the laboring classes in ignorance, that they 
may not become discontented with their work, remind one more of 
Mandeville than of any contemporary English thinker, and entirely 
ignore the experience furnished by Switzerland, Scotland and Norway. 
That the tax-payer should be compelled to provide free education for 
the children of the very poor is a consequence of the modern conception 
of the State, and if a grievance at all, is a grievance shared by Germany 
and England. But it is a real hardship that many parents should have 
to pay twice over, first for the state-supported lay schools to which they 
cannot conscientiously send their children, and then for the voluntary 
schools, where religious teaching alone is given. Whenever the Cath- 
olics are completely and sincerely rallied to the republic, a way out of 
the difficulty may be found. Meantime it is discouraging to notice that 
the problems raised by Taine seem to attract no attention in the leading 
organs of French public opinion. 


ALFRED W. BENN. 
FLORENCE. 


Plato’s Republic. The Greek Text edited, with Notes and Essays, by the 
late B. Jowett, M. A., and Lewis Campsett, M. A., LL.D. In three 
volumes. Macmillan & Co. 


This noble edition of the “ Republic,” Professor Campbell tells us, is 
the long delayed fulfillment of a plan made by Jowett in 1855 for an 
Oxford edition of the chief Dialogues of Plato. Five of these were issued 
under the care of Mr. Poste, James Riddell and Professor Campbell. 
Jowett’s own task developed, as the retarding years brought new labors 
with them, into his immortal translation of all the Dialogues. Thucy- 
dides and Aristotle’s “‘ Politics” engaged him before he returned to the 
text of the “ Republic.” In 1875 he took Professor Campbell into part- 
nership, and at the time of his death he had agreed upon the reading of 
the text and revised the notes; the first of these occupies the first vol- 
ume here, and the notes fill the third. Jowett’s contribution to the 
essays, which make up volume ii., is comparatively slight ; an unfinished 
paper “On the Text of Greek Authors, and especially of Plato,” makes 
twenty-five of his thirty-three pages, and three very brief papers fill out 
the whole number. Professor Campbell’s 340 pages, on the other hand, 
contain long, elaborate and highly scholarly essays on the structure of 
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the “ Republic ” and its relation to the other dialogues ; on the text of this 
edition, and on Plato’s use of language (pp. 165-340). These essays 
have little to say of the thought of the “ Republic,” but, as befits an 
edition of this character, consider matters of textual criticism, grammar 
and vocabulary. The volume of Notes follows the text closely, making 
clear the full meaning of the various speakers in all its aspects. For the 
English reader the larger part of the commentary is helpful and instrue- 
tive. Any one who would be fully provided with helps to the complete 
understanding should, however, have by him the third volume of Jowett's 
unequaled translation of the “ Dialogues,” with its ample introduction. 
English scholarship may now felicitate itself on possessing, from Eng- 
lish hands, a worthy textual edition of the first great ideal reconstruc- 
tion of society, which has since found no rival, however many imitators. 
The serious study of it, in the light of all subsequent history, is one of the 
chief disciplines to which hasty writers of every school and tendency 
cannot be too emphatically directed. If, without exception, all these 
were obliged to study it slowly, in the original, their time would be 
better spent than now, and much conceit of originality be wholesomely 
taken from them. For every class of students this fine edition will be- 
come the standard. ‘ 


Nicnoutas P. GinmMan. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Essential Man: A Monograph on Personal Immortality in the Light of 
Reason. By GrorGE CrosweEtt Cressey, Ph.D. Pp. 84. Boston : Geo. 
H. Ellis. 1895. 


This is a book of much more than ordinary merit. Mr. Cressey has 
done a good deal of reading and much earnest and strenuous thinking 
on this fascinating theme, and he has produced a volume which, while 
not strictly popular, is fairly intelligible to any reader of moderate cul- 
ture who will address himself to an hour or two of vigorous work. The 
author writes chiefly for “a large and perhaps increasing class of those 
who can accept as conclusive concerning the destiny of man neither the 
testimony of assumed supernatural Revelation on the one hand, nor, on 
the other, the alleged direct evidence of so called Spiritualism.” At the 
outset he candidly states the conditions of the problem. All the facts of 
human nature and life, mental and spiritual as well as physical, must be 
taken into account, and the “ weight of inference and probability,” from 
these is “the determining factor in belief.” The nature of man is ana- 
lyzed, and, through some pages of reasoning, that is at once acute and 
solid, the author reaches the conclusion that “the most profound re- 
searches into the nature of man only confirm the native instincts and 
clear consciousness of man himself, that the essence of his being is im- 
material ; that, however wondrously associated with a physical organism, 
he is a soul.” This conclusion is strengthened by the able psychological 
argument, which follows, on the persistence of the mind or soul. 
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“The Nature of the Universe” is discussed from the evolutionary 
point of view, with a firm grasp on its ethical significance. ‘“ Either 
the universe has no meaning whatever, or its energies move to some goal 
commensurate with its struggle and travail.” That goal must be “ the 
kingdom of God, the spiritual world, as the crown of the long process of 
evolution.” In setting forth the importance and significance of a per- 
sonal belief in immortality, the author finely suggests the dependence 
of this belief on the character of our intellectual and moral life. The 
sordid and groveling mind loses faith in an unseen world, but the mind 
that is exalted by high thinking and ennobled by the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and self-forgetful obedience to moral law attains the “ eternal vision.” 
The utter loss of belief in immortality could not be without a vast ulti- 
mate degradation of life. The doctrine of “conditional immortality ” 
is next discussed briefly, and discarded as unsatisfactory both to the rea- 
son and to the heart. The book closes with a succinct summary of its 
main arguments. 

This brief notice gives only a very inadequate idea of the strength 
and variety of thought which the author has compressed into the eighty- 
four pages of his book. The tone of the discussion is altogether ad- 
mirable. The style, in the main, is clear, and sometimes rises into 
warmth and beauty; but it is marred by occasional defects, such as the 
inverted form of statement in the first sentence of the third paragraph 
on page 10. But the defects of form are slight compared with the 


merits of the substance. This is a healthful and helpful book, which 
no one can read without profit. 


Puiuire S. Moxom. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


To the eleventh revised edition of his fascinating and enlightening 
volume on The Continuity of Christian Thought, Professor A. V. G. 
Allen prefixes a new preface in which he replies briefly to criticisms made 
upon his treatment of St. Clement of Alexandria and St. Augustine, upon 
the doctrine of the divine immanence and the higher criticism. This 
inspiring work has been at once a product and a cause of the spread of 
the conviction here reaffirmed “that the spirit of Christianity possesses 
a living commentary, not only in the New Testament but in the life and 
thought of the church from age to age.” — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Dr. Willibald Beyschlag’s New Testament Theology has been reviewed 
in the New Wortp as the volumes of the original German appeared 
(Vol. I. in September, 1892, p. 575, and Vol. II. in December, 1893, 
p- 776). Rev. Neil Buchanan has made a good translation, which the 
Clarks of Edinburgh bring out in excellent style. Dr. Beyschlag fur- 


nishes a new preface for the English edition. — Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 








